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PREFACE 


T he present volume is the third of a group, the main purpose 
of which is to study the direction of man’s efforts for the 
attainment of material ends: and to search for possibilities of 
improvements in that procedure which may increase the command 
of the peoples of the world over their resources; and enable them 
to develop their higher faculties. 

The first volume of the group. Principles of Economics, published 
in 1890, emphasized the continuity of the main work of economic 
studies. “As, in spite of great differences in form between birds 
and quadrupeds, there is one Fundamental Idea running through 
all their frames, so the general theory of the equilibrium of demand 
and supply is a Fundamental Idea running through the frames of 
all the various parts of the central problem of Distribution and 
Exchange... .The theories of the values of labour and of the things 
made by it cannot be separated...What differences there are 
between them even in matters of detail, turn out on inquiry to be 
for the most part differences of degree rather than of kind^” 
Various causes delayed my work; and nearly thirty years 
elapsed before the appearance of Industry and Trade, of which 
the motto is: The many in the one, the one in the many. “ Several 
tendencies have gone to the making of each industry and each 
economic institution: therefore a thorough realistic study of any 
part of the economic field, calls for some reference to the inter¬ 
action of many diverse tendencies, and gives occasion for some 
care in analysis. And, conversely, almost e\ery important ten¬ 
dency is so far modified by the conditions under which it operates, 
that an exhaustive study of it may need to range over many fields 
of work. This motto supplements the motto of my Principles, 
which is:— Natura non facit sakum: i.e. economic evolution is 
gradual and continuous on each of its numberless routes*.” 

Industry and Trade is “a study of industrial technique, and 
business organization, and of their influences on the conditions 
of various classes and nations.” It was designed to be followed 

^ From the Preface to the first edition of PrtnctpZes of Bconomics^ 1890. 

* From the Preface to Industry and Trade* 
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by a study of the influences on the conditions of man's life and 
work, which are exerted by the resources available for employ¬ 
ment; by money and credit; by international trade and by social 
endeavour/’ But that task is heavy, and achievement has been 
slow: therefore it has seemed best to publish without further delay 
the present volume, which aims at accomplishing one-half of the 
task. A little progress has been made in regard to the second 
half: and, although old age presses on me, I am not without hopes 
that some of the notions, which I have formed as to the possibilities 
of social advance, may yet be published. 

A. M. 


BAiitiioL Croft, 

OABiBBinaE 

A'uquftU 1922 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The modern notion ofecmiomic natiovalitf/, which found 
dome place in the asjnrationa of many small States in early 
times, was developed hy Mediaeval City-States ; and was 
passed on by them ihronyh Holland to England and other 
conntries^. 

“International trade/’ in the strict sense of the term, seems to 
suggest trade between various nations in their corporate capacity. 
J^ut as commonly used, it refers to what is primarily only the 
aggregate of the trade of individuals in one country with individuals 
belonging to other countries. 

The main courses of trade are governed by relations among the 
surrounding industries in the same way as water courses arc 
governed by the contours of the hills; though trade reacts on 
industries as the streams react on the hills. Further, a nation’s 
industries and her trade alike imply national ideals and national 
unity: both are parts of her life and embody much of her 
chjiracter. 

List pointed out that a true national spirit could arise in a 
country, only when she had attained to some degree of unity by 
common interests in industry and trade. Her ruling classes could 
indeed develop common political and military aims, by means of 
those facilities for communication which they alone possessed in 
early times; but moie is required for the development of a national 
sj)irit in industry and trade. Therefore a full conception of the 
notion of international trade waited until the spirit of Bruges or 
Antwerp, of Venice, Florence or Milan had spread over a whole 
country. Holland led the way: she absorbed many cities which 
had already attained high repute. Her waterways contributed 
greatly to her unity: and they helped her defence against that 
violence of great military powers, which had subdued the southern 
half of the “ Low Countries,” She was forced to give much of her 

^ The present volume and that on Industry and Trad^ aie designed to supple* 
ment one another. Nevertheless it seeniH best to introduce here a sketch of eome 
leading anteoodentB of present international relations. 
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energy to self-defence: but she yet maintained the spirit of national 
unity in industry and trade. In her case, it would perhaps be better 
to say “trade and industry.’^ 

In England local liberties, though often on a generous scale, 
were never absolute. But her chief cities had, in efEect, the power 
and the will to develop their own idiosyncrasies with much freedom; 
and BO great were, till recent times, the difficulties which opposed 
long distance heavy traffic except by water, that each of them 
was able to develop her own methods of life and work very nearly 
as she would have done, if she had been wholly free. The relations 
of each town to the surrounding country-folk resembled in many 
respects those of some European countries to their colonies in later 
times: the country-folk looked to the neighbouring town as the 
chief market for the produce of their farms: and in return they 
purchased from the town nearly all manufactures, except those 
which they could make in their own cottages during the winter. 

The West-countryman’s pride in the maritime vigour of the 
counties that bore the first brunt of the conflict with the Spanish 
Armada, was long prominent and approved by the whole nation. 
Even in the present age men of Lancashire, Yorkshire and other 
coimties, though not directly concerned in industry, have shown 
a zeal for the economic excellences of their several counties, which 
indicates a survival to the present times of an earlier ardent 
afiection for local industries. That affection expanded into a 
patriotic pride in national industry and trade, when the Middle 
Ages passed into the Modern; and Englishmen could claim a place 
in the first rank of the business men of the world. Several causes 
contributed to this expansion: but most of them are connected 
with the increase of migration, and of communication by travel, 
by post and by printed news throughout England; tfiough her 
more distant parts had had not very much direct knowledge of 
one another before the railway age. 

Now-a-days many an artisan and unskilled working man has 
found employment in more than one coxmty: and what has been 
called “loc^ patriotism,” is necessarily being weakened by modern 
facilities of travel, and the tendency of organized public education 
to soften the peculiarities of local dialects. But even now a man 
is often proud of the past history and the present energy of his 
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own county. A Devonshire man still rejoices that the enterprise 
of the Spanish Armada had been much lowered before it had 
passed out of direct touch with Devonshire. Again, even now, an 
artisan takes a wholesome pride in the reputation which his 
county has won in the production of some high-class products, 
or in open-air games. 

2. In Adam Smith's time settled political conditions^ good 
roadsy and the printing press had gone far towards welding 
together the educated classes of the British nation: hut local 
interests were still often more prominent than national. 

When Adam Smith wrote, movements of workers, and migrations 
of particular branches of industry within Britain had progressed 
a considerable way—perhaps about half the way—from their 
mediaeval phase towards that of the present time. Local obstruc¬ 
tions opposed to national interests, had diminished: travelling 
was almost free from dangers. Roads were moderately good. 
The upper and middle classes together with some few of the 
manual labour classes could read. Newspapers were already a 
I)ower in the land, though they seldom gave much information 
that would help an artisan, who was half inclined to migrate in 
order to improve his condition: and Adam Smith insisted that 
man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be trans¬ 
ported^.” 

It is to be hoped that light will be thrown on the history of 
internal migrations in England during the Middle Ages by philo¬ 
logical and other studies. When these are accompanied by statistics 
of variations of local wages and of the price of the staple grain 
consumed by the ordinary labourer, the foundations will have been 
laid for conclusions as to the development of the modern influences 

* He said that the common price of labour wae eighteen pence in and near 
London: at a few miles distance it fell to fourteen or fifteen pence. Ten pence 
in Edinburgh fell to eight pence at a few miles distance. McCulloch, annotating 
this passage in 183S, said that **roads, canals, railways and steam navigation" 
have much diminished these inequalities. [At that date the influence of canals 
of course greater than that of railways.! He put the wages of labour as 
"'at a rough average all over the country...firom 20e/. to 2«. a day." But these and 
all similar estimates relating to times, when England commonly fed her people 
herself, must be interpreted, for comparison with present figures, by reflecting 
that flour was then generally much cheaper m the country than in the cities: 
ajid that a much larger part of the wages of ordinary labour was spent on flour 
uxd bread then than now. 
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of economic causee on migration: but at present we do not seem 
able to see far back at all clearly'. 

It is a general rule that local particular interests {Sander- 
interessen) are seldom advanced in the long run by action which 
is mimical to national interests. For illiberal policy in one 
locality provokes similar policy in others in its neighbourhood; 
and hindrances to internal migration prevent the best use of the 
nation's faculties from being made. In the long run the advance 
of each locality depends much on the richness of the markets which 
neighbouring districts allord to its buyers and its sellers, and on 
the suggestions that it deiives from the rest of the country, as 
well as on its power of attracting from outside any men of special 
attainments, whose aid may be helpful to it. Therefore a selfish 
policy is generally a foolish policy. 

In this connection it may be noted that the influences of 
customary rates of wages are not wholly adverse to migration, 
whether within a country or beyond its frontiers. If custom 
stereotypes the wages for (say) agricultural labour in a village, 
a man who is stronger and more energetic than his neighbours 
will be underpaid, if he stays at home: he has therefore more to 
gain by migrating to a town, or to a more highly waged a gricultural 
district, than he would have had, if his wages at home had been 
more nearly appropriate to his value. 

Adam Smith tells us that “more than fifty years ago some of 
the counties in the neighbourhood of London petitioned the par¬ 
liament against the extension of the turnpike roads into the 
remoter counties. These remoter counties, they pretended, from 
the cheapness of labour would be able to sell their grass and corn 
cheaper in the London market than themsc'lves, and would thereby 
reduce their rents and ruin their cultivation. Their rents have how¬ 
ever risen, and their cultivation has been improved since that time.” 

^ If the material available to the economic historian were adequate, a history 
of wa-pes in England should be based on separate consecutive records of variations 
in each of many representative localities, with statements (or at least reasoned 
estimates) as to the allowances in regard to free grazing ground and other privi¬ 
leges, which were allowed in each district. Rogers did noble work in this direction; 
and he seems to have been aware of the difiiculties, which must be overcome 
bidore a trustworthy estimate can be formed, of general, or average, rates of real 
remuneration for labour of various sorts throughout England in early times. 
In BO far as wages were paid in kind, the gram selected for the jmrpose was not 
likely to be in very good condition; and modern appliances for reaping and 
bringmg the grain under shelter were not accessible. 
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He, however, appears to have made insufficient allowance for 
the influence of natural selection in equalizing the earnings of a 
given order of efficiency; at the same time that it increased the 
differences among the standard wages of different localities. We 
shall find this matter to be of great importance in the application 
of the general doctrine of international values to the real problems 
of the present time. The migration of men, women and children 
from rural districts in the south of England to Lancashire textile 
districts was artificially promoted early in last century: and this 
tended to equalize average wages by lessening the excess of the 
vigour of the workers of the north over that of the southern 
population. On the other hand, “natural selection,” while tending 
to equalize the earnings of work of each order of efficiency, often 
increases the inequalities of average earnings in different places. 
For able men tend to quit places where high wages are not to be 
earned; and thereby to put those, who stay behind, in a rather 
better position for maintaining or even advancing their wages. 
This migretion at the same time tends to lessen the relative 
scarcity of operatives in progressive districts and prevent a dispro¬ 
portionate rise in the average wages of those districts; and their 
own earnings are more nearly proportional to their efficiency, than 
if they had stayed at home. 

3. The growth of a strong spirit of nationality has been 
promoted in recent times by cheapo easy and rapid locomotion; 
by the development of popular newspapers and by universal 
education. 

The improvement of roads and stage coaches facilitated inter¬ 
course among the leaders of trade and industry during the two 
generations that followed: but they were of relatively small direct 
service to the working classes: canal boat traffic was however 
cheap. Similarly, successive advances in the arts of printing, and 
in postal organization, helped the well-to-do and the business 
classes throughout the country to keep touch with one another: 
but they were of little service to the masses of the people, who 
could neither read nor write. It is true that the spirit of economic 
nationality spread down from the well-informed classes to others: 
but meanwhile the pressure of population on the means of sub¬ 
sistence, not yet relieved by the free and cheap importation of 
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food from a distance, tended to generate class hostility; so the 
people were divided into two nations, the rich and the poor. That 
cruel abuse of political power by the classes that chiefly controlled 
the legislature, spread its dark shadow far into the nineteenth 
century; and its influence in retarding the growth of national 
unity may be traced even now: but at last the manual labour 
classes have attained so marked a predominance that, if wisely 
guided, they can control policy in the interests of the nation as 
a whole; and they can aflord to forget injuries of the long ago. 

Universal education, cheap and efficient popular newspapers, 
combined with the commodious and relatively cheap facilities of 
railway travel have at last removed almost every trace of the 
difficulties, which formerly prevented the attainment by a whole 
country of that full economic unity, which used to be regarded 
as belonging only to compact trading and industrial cities. In 
the old trading cities, intercourse went by word of mouth; and 
an advocate of any economic policy could often make his voice 
reach the ears of neaily all those who were most deeply interested 
in the matter: to-day an important utterance on any large issue 
is made available through the press to the whole of the working 
classes: it is likely to be read carefully by perhaps a million of 
those who think for themselves, and influence the opinions of 
others. Thus the drift towards full economic unity is nearly com¬ 
plete in all matters, in regard to which there are no fundamental 
difierences of interest among different classes. Discussion is 
clearing away clouds of misconception and hollow spectres of 
conflicting interests, having no solid substance. It is, however, 
directing attention to some discords that are not very prominent. 
The recent European war and the disquiets which have followed 
it, have reopened and enlarged many grave questions. In par¬ 
ticular, they have brought to the front in several countries, and 
perhaps most prominently in Britain, working class minds, 
capable of hard thought and resolute in following its conclusions, 
whithersoever it may tend. These facts aflord a strong argument 
in favour of aiding the working classes to make thorough studies 
of the causes, and especially the obscure causes that make for or 
against economic progress^. 

^ It Beems that the first Parliamentary grant in favour of education waa 
for £20.0(H), made m the year foUowmg the groat Reform BilL Another oon- 
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In particular it is essential to emphasize the fact that Britain no 
longer possesses in quite as full degree as formerly a preponderant 
advantage over nearly all other countries in the individuality and 
resolution of her people; in her easy maintenance of liberty in 
conjunction with firm order and the rigid enforcement of equal 
laws; in the abundance of her capital, and in the resourceful 
inventiveness of the leaders of her industry. In all these matters 
several countries have gained ground on her. In some of them 
she has been surpassed by others, beyond the seas, who speak her 
own language: this change is in part due to increased facilities for 
crossing the ocean, of which avail has been taken by many of the 
strongest and most enterprising of her own sons, and of her con¬ 
tinental rivals. 

4. Migration within a country is facilitated and its ad¬ 
justments are rendered efficient hy various infltiences, which 
do not favour emigration beyond its boundaries in like degree: 
and therefore problems of ^international values^* require a 
diferent treatment from that which is appropriate to the 
relative values of things produced in the same country. 

Movements of population within a country are generally by 
small stages; and therefore the tendency of work of the same 
efficiency to obtain about equal wages under like conditions 
throughout a large country is not efiected to a very great extent 
by migration at single steps over long distances. But districts in 
which employment is oflered on favourable terms draw labour 
from neighbouring districts; and they in turn replenish their 
supplies of labour from districts on the other sides of them; and 
so on. Thus a very small force wrill efiect a gradual movement of 
labour sufficient to obliterate any disturbance in the relative wages 
in different districts: though even a small resistance, if concen¬ 
trated at one point, might have delayed the movement greatly. 
The case is similar to that of a number of tanks of water connected 
by pipes. If, when the water is at rest at the same level throughout, 
a little additional water is poured into one of them, a readjustment 

Alderable advance was a grant of money for the maintenance of elementary 
schools; it was made in 1846, in the early stages of a great popular ferment which 
was spreading throughout Europe, and culminated in 184S. Further progress 
was made by Lowe’s Itevised Code, 1862. Forster’s Act of 1870 was the first of 
a series, which have brought the education of the children of the working classes 
to a higher efficiency than was to be found in many middle class schools half 
a century ago. 
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of level will be made quickly throughout the whole system, though 
the impellent force is small and no water passes from any tank, 
except to its immediate neighbour. Similarly, the earnings of 
like faculties tend to equality throughout a whole country under 
the impulse of numerous small forces. It is seldom necessary 
to induce individual men, and still less whole families to migrate 
over large distances; thus moving beyond the range of relatives 
and friends. For districts where employment is rich and popula¬ 
tion relatively scanty, draw easily from others near at hand: and 
these draw, if need be, from others near to them. Thus a level is 
approximately maintained over a wide area; though the greater 
part of the migration necessary to maintain it has been over only 
short distances, and has been set in movement by comparatively 
small forces. No doubt it is sometimes easier to migrate a small 
distance across a frontier than a long distance within the same 
country. But this does not show that frontiers have little effect 
in hindering the adjustment of labour to the demand for it: for, 
if there were no frontiers, gradual readjustments, mainly in small 
stages, would be effected by forces too slight to move many people 
across a frontier. 

Some of the difficulties which ordinarily confront an individual 
or a family on migrating into a strange country, are indeed absent 
or easily surmounted in exceptional cases. An Englishman meets 
his own language in the United States: and in every British 
possession he finds himself under laws closely resembling, if not 
identical with, those familiar to him. A German, a Pole, or a 
Hungarian can emigrate to an industrial district in America, where 
a group of compatriots are already settled: and indeed he often 
starts under the guidance of others, who are already working there 
in the same branch of industry as his own. This inclination of 
immigrants from the same country to herd together tends in 
some degree to maintain their previous habits of consumption; 
and therefore to modify in a very small degree the character 
of the imports of their adopted country: but the immigrants 
generally fall in with the industrial methods of their new home, 
and exert but little direct influence on the character of her 
exports^. 

^ The case was difEerent ^hen immigrant artisans were frequently people of 
highly specialized skill, who generally left their own homes in order to escape 
from persecution on religious or political grounds; except when they were 
selected bv emissaries of another country, as tit teachers of their oralts to her 
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The emigration of capital, with or without its owner, is obstructed 
by difficulties partly similar to and partly different from those 
which obstruct the emigration of individuals or families in search 
of employment. The owner of any considerable capital, especially 
if he is himself a business man, is likely to be more self-reliant, and 
less dependent on the society of relations and old acquaintances, 
than are the greater part of those who carry most of their pos¬ 
sessions in their luggage: he may for instance be able easily to set 
up a branch of his business in a distant land; and perhaps he may 
ere long concentrate his chief energies on it. In any case, he can 
pass over to leading subordinates the greater part of the personal 
communications, which he needs to make with his new fellow- 
countrymen: and his experiences of two countries give him some 
little advantage over those who know only one. He may have 
some difficulty in deciding whether to give large credit to particular 
customers; and, conversely, in obtaining large credit to meet special 
occasions. These are small matters: but the tendency of capitalists 
in general to prefer investments at home to investments abroad, 
other things being equal, has far reaching results and is a con¬ 
siderable contributory cause of the need for a broad study of 
international trade on lines somewhat different from those 
appropriate to domestic trade. 

If the emergencies of war be left out of account, it is indeed 
constantly becoming easier and safer than formerly to invest 
capital in foreign countries; but of two investments of equal in¬ 
trinsic merits, one at home and the other abroad, the former 
has still a great balance of pecuniary advantage as well as of 
sentimental attractiveness. For information with regard to it is 
more easily obtained and more easily tested: the income from 
the investment is drawn with less trouble and expense; and if 
any hitch arise with regard to the recovery of the capital itself 
in due time, the commercial and the legal difficulties of the task 
are likely to be much greater if the capital is invested abroad 
than if it is invested at home. 

Causes deep set in human nature underlie the facts that national 
currency has been a chief 8}anbol of national unity; that the right 

people: then the immigTation of foreign artisans generally opened out new 
possibilities of high grade exportation to the country of their adoption. Now the 
immigrant generally moves towards a country where the standard of popular 
education is higher than in his old home: and his children are thereby assimilated. 
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of coinage has been among the choicest prerogatives of sovereignty; 
that, as metaUic money has yielded precedence to modem in¬ 
struments of credit, national trade has focussed itself around the 
national banking system; that national money market statistics 
have grown up together with national import and export statistics; 
and that all have been associated with the national purse filled 
by common effort and devoted to the attainment of national ideals 
through united effort in peace and in war. 

No doubt migration across, as well as within, national frontiers 
is being rendered easier and more attractive by modern develop¬ 
ments of the means of communication. But it remains true now 
for the same reasons, though not to the same degree, as it was a 
hundred years ago, that national solidarity is mainly caused by 
the two facts: first, a capitalist has, as a rule, a slight preference 
for an investment in his own country over one that holds out equal 
prospects of success and high profits in another; and secondly, a 
smaller expectation of an increase in earnings and other material 
advantages, in return for equally difficult and arduous work, will 
generally suffice to induce a man to migrate from one part to 
another of his own country, rather than to emigrate to another 
country. 

To conclude: local interests are more constructive and less con¬ 
strictive than they were in Adam Smith’s time. They are less 
constrictive, because migration, education, the printing-press and the 
telegraph have tended to merge local interests in national. And 
thus they become more constructive, because they can not often 
work effectively for their own ends, save by throwing in their lot 
with broad movements for the advance of national industry and 
trade. 

These changes have tended to bring facts into closer corre¬ 
spondence with assumptions, adopted by Adam Smith as the 
starting point of his argument, and developed, with sharper out¬ 
lines, by his followers. They were to the effect that the movements 
of labour between different parts of a western country and different 
occupations in it, are sufficiently easy and quick to justify the 
assumptions that—as a general rule—the earnings in occupations 
of equal difficulty, and incidental advantages and disadvantages, 
are approximately equal throughout the country: and further 
that each western country’s banking and credit organization 
secures a prompt flow of capital into any industry in the country, 
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which yiddfl profits higher than are required to compensate foT 
the risks and difficulties of that industry; with the result that 
net profits are kept nearly uniform throughout the country. 

These two dominant facta afiord the basis of the doctrine of 
domestic values, that is of things produced in the same country; 
provided, of course, that none of them are under monopolistic 
control. The facts imply that an increased home demand for one 
set of home products will, as a rule, be met gradually by a diversion 
of labour and capital from other work to the industries connected 
with those products: so that after a time it will again be approxi¬ 
mately true that the exchange values of those products will bear 
the same relation as before to the quantities and qualities of the 
labour, aided by appropriate capital, needed for their production. 
A special study of international values is needed, because a similar 
statement cannot be made in regard to them. 

It cannot be made in regard to international values; because 
a sustained greatly increased demand by one country for the goods 
of other countries, other things being equal, will cause her goods 
to fall in exchange value relatively to those of other countries. 
There may in consequence arise some impulse to increased emigra¬ 
tion to other countries, whose products have risen relatively to 
hers in international demand; but the influence will be slight: 
therefore the labour and capital employed in her industries will 
receive less reward than formerly, relatively to the faculties, emo¬ 
tions and sacrifices demanded of them. 

The values of the precious metals in any country are in great 
measure governed by the courses of her foreign trade in them. 
But these courses are themselves governed by her demand for 
general purchasing power in the form of metallic money: and that 
Hide of the problem of the value of metfillic money may conveniently 
be studied by itself. That being done, a study of the causes that 
govern the international distribution of the precious metals, and 
the consequent general level of metalhc-prices in each country, 
will follow easily in the course of an investigation of the effective 
demand by each country for imported goods. An effective demand 
is of course one which includes an offer of equivalent goods, 
delivered at once, or deferred under arrangements of international 
credit. The details of some of these provisions are complex: but 
the general principle, which underlies them, is simple and definite. 
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FUNCTIONS OF MONEY 

j. Various uses of the term “ mo'neyJ' 

1,1,1. The terms “money” and “currency” are used sometimes 
narrowly, sometimes broadly. They consist, in the first place, of 
those media of exchange, which pass freely from hand to hand, 
even among persons who are strangers to one another; and thus 
transfer the command of amounts of general purchasing power, 
which are set out in clear type on their faces. Under this head 
are included, in the first place, all coined moneys, issued by com¬ 
petent authority, and free from injury by “ clipping” or otherwise. 
Next in order come notes printed on paper, and issued by Govern¬ 
ment or other competent authority: under the latter head may 
be included notes issued by banks under official supervision; notes 
issued by other banks which are in good repute, serve the same 
purpose in ordinary times. In times of disturbed credit, however, 
the only bank notes which can be regarded as money, in the full 
sense of the term, are those which are “legal tender”; that is, 
notes which cannot be refused in payment of a debt: Bank of 
England notes enjoy this prerogative in an exceptional degree. 

The term “legal tender” points to a broad contrast between 
the amounts of currency that are needed for the efficient discharge 
of business in times of good credit and bad credit respectively. 
When credit is good, people generally are in no hurry to call m 
all the money that is owing to them, and they are not very critical 
of the manner in which payments are made: a private cheque, as 
well as a note of an ordinary bank, is commonly accepted. But 
when credit is disturbed, they scan with some care payments in 
other forms than currency and legal tender notes. That is to say, 
the effective stocks of the means of discharging monetary obliga- 
^ Appendix A is attached to thii chapter. 
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tions are in danger of being curtailed at those times, at which the i, i, 1 * 
amount of work set for them is greatest. 

These considerations indicate that the need for elasticity in the 
use of the term moneyis somewhat greater than in most other 
economic terms^. There are some inquiries in which it may with 
advantage be used narrowly, and others in which a broad use of 
it is appropriate. There is, however, a general, though not universal 
agreement that, when nothing is implied to the edntrary, “ money ’’ 
is to be taken to be convertible with ‘‘currency,’" and therefore 
to consist of all those things which are (at any time and place) 
generally “current,” without doubt or special inquiry, as means 
of purchasing commodities and services, and of defraying com¬ 
mercial obligations. Thus, in an advanced modern society, it 
includes all the coin and notes issued by Government. 

Almost in the same class are the notes issued by banks which 
are in good repute: for such notes are in fact accepted at their full 
value, at all events locally, without hesitation under all ordinary 
circumstances: and therefore we may proceed on the understanding 
that they are reckoned as money, unless something is said to the 
contrary in the context 

At the same time it must be admitted that the solvency of the 
private issues of bank notes is a matter of degree: and especially 
in reference to times when commercial credit is violently shaken, 
it seems expedient to draw a distinction between those notes which 
rest on the mere credit of a private institution and those of which 
the solvency in terms of standard money is effectively guaranteed 
by stringent Government control^. 

The above remarks imply that the value of each element of a 

^ Some obaervaiions on the need for elasticity in the use of economic terms 
are made in Industry and Trade, Appendix A, § 2. 

* This is substantially the definition Xor which F. A. Walker argued with great 
force in 1878: and which has won its way to general acceptance. 

* There are even some mquiries in which it is best to reckon in only those 
notes which are full **legal tender*'; that is, the tender of which is a full legal 
answer by a debtor to a charge that he has failed to meet his obligation. Ko 
responsible Government concedes legal tender privilege to a note issue without 
taking full precautions for securing that the note shall be convertible into 
currency, for the credit of which the Government is directly responsible: and 
therefore such notes are on almost the same footing as that currency. But an 
ordinary bank-note may be refused if tendered by a debtor in payment of an 
obligation; and, even when accepted by the creditor, it does not discharge the 
obligation, if the bank by which it is issued fails before the creditor hM had time, 

^ith reasonable diligence, to present it for payment. 
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1,1,2. good system of metallic currency is definitely fixed and universally 
recognized as a certain proportion of a standard coin. This term 
is somewhat ambiguous: but, in its fullest sense, it means the coin, 
to which the mint of the country in question is open without charge 
or at a low charge, and the value of which is therefore tied firmly 
to that of the metal of which it is made. As a rule, every element 
of an inconvertible paper currency rests on one and the same 
foundation of credit, whether that be solid or not^. 

2 . The money-marJift** is the marJcet for command over 
money: ** the value of money ” in it at any time is the rate of 
discount or of interest for short period loans charged in it. 

The “money market” is not now occupied to any considerable 
extent with dealings in diverse currencies; though much of the 
early business of banks was connected with money-changing. It 
is in effect the maiket for loans, or advances of money; and in 
this connection the “ value of money ” is in effect the pro])ortionate 
excess of a certain sum in hand over the (secured) promise to pay 
that sum at a later date. The date most commonly in view is three 
months from the x^resent time: and the “value of money” is then 
that annual rate which corj*esx)onds to the discount of a good bill 
with three months to run^. 

The chief means of payment (sometimes even spoken of as 
“currency”) in English manufacturing districts early in last cen¬ 
tury, consisted of bills of exchange; some of which had a hundred 
names on their backs by the time they became due. The only other 
considerable currency easily accessible consisted of notes issued by 
local banks; so many of which had got into trouble, that people 
often felt themselves able to judge the security given by the names 
on the back of a bill, better than that offered by a neighbouring 

^ As Uana Itorton has pointed out (Introduction to The Stiver Found) "the 
standard currency" refers sometimes to a standard of fineness of the dominant 
coins; sometimes merely to the com, m which accounts are commonly kept, 
whether it is full legal tender or not; sometimes to the money which is full legal 
tender, whatever its constitution. 

* But sometimes the annual rate, or value of money, quoted is for "short 
loans " for a few days, or again for " money at call," that is liable to be demanded 
for payment during the day, or for a loan "over night"; t.e. from near the end 
of buMiness liours on one day to near the beginning on the next. The context 
shows in each case which period is meant; and it is convenient for the purposes 
of the Money Market to speak of the amount of ready command over money 
that bankers and others are mclined to lend on any of these terms» os the 
*' amount of money " that is available for it* 
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bank. But sinc^ a bill of exchange cannot pass freely from hand i, A 
to hand, nnless everyone to whom it is tendered, knows at least 
one of the signatures on it; and since there is no easy means of 
ascertaining whether this condition is satisfied in any particular 
case, even such bills of exchange are better described as substitutes 
for currency than as money or currency. 

It is further to be noted that a bill of exchange grows in value 
during each day of its approach to maturity in which it is held 
by any one: that is to say, it is a source of income while held, as 
well as a means of discharging a monetary obligation when occasion 
arises. In this respect it is even less properly to be classed as pure 
money than is a good cheque: for there is no similar gain to be 
got from holding a cheque. 

A bank is bound to pay currency, when demanded on presen¬ 
tation of a cheque: but the holder seldom desires to draw any 
considerable quantity of currency, unless in order to pay wages. 

A considerable cheque is almost sure to be handed, as a business 
or other transaction, to some one else; with the effect that its 
amount is added to the credit of that person at his bank, and 
deducted from that standing to the account of the drawer of the 
cheque: there has been no transfer of cash, but payment has been 
made by the transfer of command over cash; and this is commonly * 
expressed by saying that it is paid in bank moneys. 

3 . The functions of money can he efficiently discharged only 
irhen its general purchasing power is secured against violent 
changes^ 

For immediate (current) business money needs only to be a 
c learly defined, easily handled, and generally acceptable medium 
of exchange. These conditions can be satisfied by anything which 
has obtained adequate prestige from custom, or from the edict of 
a public authority, even though it is not capable of performing 

^ A bank of deposit originally was the house of a goldsmith or other banking 
^ house with whom valuables were deposited for safe custody: and when, for 
j instance, the famous Bank of Amsterdam issued transferable certificates of 
ownership of any such deposits of cash, the deposits were not unjustly called 
“moneys so long as the bank was faithful. 

* 'i^he present section is reproduced from an article on Remedies for fluotoa- 
tions in general prices’* in TAe Contemporary RevieWt March, 1887: some of it is 
^so included in the remarks on the measurement of interest on capital in my 
Princxplta, VI, vi, 7. 
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any other direct service, and would be valueless but for this 
prestige. The credit derived from prestige is Bometimes rather 
frail: partly because it is liable to be undermined by an undue 
increase in its quantity: and, for this reason, nothing has been a 
perfectly satisfactory medium even for immediate business, unless 
its supply has been controlled more or less closely by its cost of 
production, or by some other cause less unstfible than custom or 
public ordinance. Of course no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between that stability of value which is required to make a currency 
act as a satisfactory medium of exchange for immediate business, 
and that which is required to enable it to act fairly well as a 
standard or as a store of value for long period contracts and 
deferred payments. The difference is one of degree; but its general 
character is definite^. 

As has just been indicated, the chief functions of money fall 
under two heads. Money is, firstly, a medium of exchange for 
bargains that are completed almost as soon as they are begun; 
it is a '‘currency’’; it is a material thing carried in purses, and 
“current” from hand to hand, because its value can be read at a 
glance. This first function of money is admirably discharged by 
gold and silver and paper based on them. 

The second function of money is to act as a standard of value, or 
siandxxrd for deferred 'payments —that is, to indicate the amount of 
general purchasing power, the payment of which is sufficient to 
discharge a contract, or other commercial obligation, that extends 
over a considerable period of time: and for this purpose stability of 
value is the one essential condition. The term “ stability of value ” 
is indeed incapable of exact definition. For when some prices 
have risen and others have fallen, the resultant change in the 
purchasing power of money cannot be ascertained exactly. This 
matter will be further considered in the following two chapters. 

Much of the importance of having a good standard of deferred 
payments is peculiar to modern times. In early stages of civiliza- 

' It may be noted that a medium of exchange is the concrete form of a co?nmon, 
denominator of value for immediate business; and the function of a store of value 
is most efficiently performed by a concrete thing, which sets a good standard of 
value for deferred payments: these two jiairs, concrete and abstract, may be 
regarded as the counterparts of one another in regard to short-period and long- 
wntnl transactions w'sperlively. Money has served minor functions, more or 
less akin to these four; full accounts of the whole are given by Prof, Carl Menger 
under the head *'Geld"' in the HandwOrterbuch der Staatswtasenschaften. 
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tion business arrangements seldom looked far ahead; contracts to i, i» 
make definite payments at distant times were rare and unimportant. 

But a great deal of our modern business life is made up of such 
contracts. Much of the income of the nation goes to its ultimate 
recipients in the form of fixed money payments on Government 
bonds, on the debentures of private companies, on mortgages and 
on long leases. Another larger part consists of salaries and wages, 
any change in the nominal value of which involves great friction; 
so that as a rule the nominal rate remains unchanged, while the 
real rate is constantly fluctuating with every change in the pur¬ 
chasing power of money. 

And, lastly, the complex nature of modern trade and industry 
puts the management of business into the hands of a comparatively 
small number of men with special ability for it, and most people 
lend the greater part of their wealth to others instead of using it 
themselves. It is therefore a great evil that whenever a man 
borrows money to be invested in his business, he speculates doubly. 

In the first place he runs the risk that the things which he handles 
will fall in value relatively to others—this risk is inevitable; it 
must be endured. But in addition he runs the risk that the standard 
in which he has to pay back what he has borrowed will be a different 
one from that by which his borrowing was measured. 

We are vaguely conscious that an element of speculation is thus 
unnecessarily introduced into life, but few of us, perhaps, realize 
how great it is. We often talk of borrowing or lending on good 
security, at say 5 per cent. If we had a real standard of value 
that could be done; but, as things are, it is a feat which no one 
performs except by accident. Suppose, for instance, a man borrows 
£100 under contract to pay back £105 at the end of the year. If 
the purchasing power of money has meanwhile risen 10 per cent. 

(or, which is the same thing, general prices have fallen in the ratio 
of ten to eleven), he cannot get the £105 which he has to pay back 
without selling one-tenth more commodities than would have been 
sufficient for the purpose at the beginning of the year. Assuming, 
that is, that the things which he handles have not changed in value 
relatively to things in general, he must sell commoditiee which 
would have then cost him £115. 10^, in order to pay back with 
interest his loan of £100; he has lost ground unless the commodities 
have increased under his hands 15^ per cent. While nominally 
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1 , 1 ^ 8 . paying 6 per cent, for the use of his money, he has really been 
paying Ibj per cent. 

On the other hand, if prices had risen so much that the purchasing 
power of money had fallen 10 per cent, during the year, so that 
he could get £10 for things which cost him £9 at the beginning of 
the year—that is, £105 for things which cost him £94. IO 5 . at the 
beginning of the year; then, instead of paying 5 per cent, for the 
loan, he would really be paid per cent, for taking charge of the 
money. 

The consequence of this uncertainty is that when prices are 
likely to rise, people rush to borrow money and buy goods, and 
thus help prices to rise; business is inflated, it is managed reck¬ 
lessly and wastefully; those working on borrowed capital pay back 
less real value than they borrowed, and enrich themselves at the 
expense of the community. 

Salaries and wages, unless when governed by a sliding scale, 
generally retain their nominal value more or less fixed, in spite of 
trade fluctuations; they can seldom be changed without much 
friction and worry and loss of time. And for the very reason that 
their nominal or money value is fixed, their real value varies, and 
varies in the wrong direction. It falls when prices are rising, and 
the purchasing power of money is falling; so that the employer 
pays smaller real salaries and wages than usual at t})e very time 
when his profits are largest in other ways, and is thus prompted 
to over-estimate his strength, and engage in ventures which he 
will not be able to pull through after the tide begins to turn. 

When afterwards credit is shaken and prices begin to fall, every 
one wants to get rid of commodities and get hold of money which 
is rapidly rising in value; this makes prices fall all the faster, and 
the further fall makes credit shrink even more, and thus for a long 
time prices fall because prices have fallen. At such a time employers 
cease their production because they fear that when they come to 
sell their finished product general prices will be even lower than 
when they buy their materials; and at such times it would often 
be well for both sides and for the community at large that the 
employes should take rather less real wages than in times of pros¬ 
perity. But, in fact, since wages and salaries are reckoned in money 
which is rising in value, the employer pays higher real wages than 
usual at such a time unless he can get money wages reduced. This 
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IB a difficult task) partly because the employ4st not altogether on- 
reasonably, fear that when nominal wages are once let down they 
will not be easily raised. So they are inclined to stop work rather 
than accept a nominal reduction even though it would not be a 
real one. The employer, on his part, finds a stoppage his easiest 
course; at all events, by diminishing production he will help to 
improve the market for his own goods. He may not happen to 
remember that every stoppage of work in any one trade diminishes 
the demand for the work of others; and that if all trades tried to 
improve the market by stopping their work together, the only 
result would be that every one would have less of everything to 
consume. He may even think that there is a fear of general over¬ 
production, not because he is prepared to say that we could have 
too much of everything at once; but because he knows that when 
a long period of peace and invention has increased production 
in every trade, the volume of goods rises relatively to that of 
money, prices fall, and borrowers, that is, men of business, 
generally lose. 

A distinction must be made between fluctuation of general jjrices 
which come and go quickly and those whose period is long. Short- 
period fluctuations practically efface themselves when we compare 
the mean prices of successive decades, but are conspicuous when 
we compare prices in successive years. Long-period fluctuations 
do not show themselves clearly from year to year, but stand out 
prominently when the mean prices of one decade are contrasted 
with those of other decades. They are chiefly caused by changes 
in the amounts of the precious metals relatively to the business 
which has to be transacted by them, alJowance being of course 
made for changes in the extent to which the precious metals are 
able at any time to delegate theii functions to bank-notes, cheques, 
bills of exchange, and other substitutes. And they would certainly 
be much mitigated if each decade’s supply of the metallic basis 
of our currency could be made uniform—i.e., to grow proportion¬ 
ately to our commercial wants. Some tendency in this direction 
would be exercised by the addition of silver to gold as the basis 
of currency; but there is no security that the yield of the silver 
mines will be great when that of the gold mines is small. History 
indeed indicates that the probability is the other way, for, when 
a new country is prospected, silver mines are often found in one 
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part and gold in another^ while some mines produce both gold and 
silver^* 

It has often been suggested that the supply of a nation’s currency 
itself might ultimately be so adjusted as to fix the purchasing 
power of each unit of the currency closely to an absolute standard. 
In spite of the severe criticism to which this suggestion has been 
subjected, there seems no good ground for regarding it as wholly 
impracticable: but many long and tedious studies, stretching per¬ 
haps over several generations; and many tentative experiments 
moving cautiously towards the ideal goal, would need to be taken 
before any large venture in this direction could properly be made. 
We are at present concerned only with the main idea which under¬ 
lies such suggestions. 

That idea is that there are some long term engagements in which 
both sides might desire to avoid dangers, which inevitably attach 
to a gold standard. It might be to the advantage of all that 
governments, when borrowing funds, should give to investors the 
choice between an income of a certain quantity of gold coin: and 
an income of gold coin (or other currency), which would give 
command over fixed quantities of specified chief representative 
commodities. 

* This statement is illustrated in the Contemporary Review, March, 1R87. by 
a diagram which shows that the great variations in general prices between 1782 
and 1885, which were recorded in the standard tables of Jevons and Sauerbeck, 
would not have been much diminished if prices had been reckoned half in silver 
and half in gold, instead of m gold alone. 

Something is said in Appendix A an to the inconvenienceB of barter and the 
services rendered by even crude forms of money. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MEARUBEMENT OF GENERAL 
PURCHASING POWER 

1 . The term general ptirchaHiag power'" is elastic ^ its l,n. i. 
contejot must indicate whether it is to he interpreted broadly 
or narrowly. In regard to distant times or places, its heat 
measu/re is often in terms of vnsJcilled labour^ or of a staple 
grain. 

The term “the general purchasing power of money** is usually 
and reasonably taken to mean the power which money has of ^ 
purchasing commodities in a country (or other place) in those 
proportions in which they are in fact consumed there. An increase 
in the price of wool would greatly dimmish the purchasing power 
of money it occurred near either of the Poles, but not if it 
occurred near the Equator. 

It is of course impossible to reach even approximate measures 
of the extreme changes in the relative values of things, which are 
met as one passes from a cold to a hot climate, or from a backward 
to a highly civilized country. Such changes alter fundamentally 
the character of man’s requirements. Few of the things, which 
a welhto-do Londoner buys now, could have been had at any 
price by a primitive monarch; and not very many of the others 
would have been fully appreciated by him^. 

Therefore comparisons of the purchasing powers of money in 
widely different phases of civilization have often been based on 
the earnings of unskilled labour, on the price of a staple food- 
gMiin; or, though more rarely, on a combination of the two. 

Records of prices of staple grain have a double significance. They 
are the most important among the records of the prices of com- 
niodities, and they tell much of the value of human hfe. For in 
every age except our own, by far the greater part of the wages 
of ordinary labour has been generally taken out in these grains: 
and by for the greater part of that produce of the fields, which 

* A few obBervations bearing on some of tliese matters wiU be found in my 
PrifictpU* o/ Eoonomtes, 11, n, S; III, iv and vi. 
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L n, 1 the actual cultivators in past times have retained for themselves, 
has consisted of them Further, the methods of raising grain have 
remained nearly constant throughout the ages and, though power 
generated by steam is now being used to control the movements 
of multiple ploughs and other heavy machinery over the fields, 
yet the work of the agricultural labourer still sets the standard 
of value for muscular 'effort controlled by ordinaly intelligence 
and not reqmnncr any rare manual skilU. 

Hence it arises that the wages of ordinary labour and the price 
of the standard grain in the country, or district, under observation 
were commonly taken as representatives of value in general. Such 
a course would be wholly unreasonable now m regard to any 
country of the western world, and especially in regard to Anglo- 
Saxon countries. But it was reasonable in the times of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo and it is necessai> to interpret ‘‘classical*’ 
doctrines as to \alue by reference to it^ 

Ricardo defended the provisional adoption of gold as the 
measure of value, on the ground that its production called for 
the services of capital and labour m about equal proportions® 
And advances were made a httle later towards a statistical measure 
of general purchasing power by Joseph Lowe, 1822, and by 
G Poulctt Sciope, 1833 Both of them wrote before the shadow 
of the great French war had passed away they prepared the way 
foi Toote's great Ilibtonj of Prices pubhshed in the middle of last 
century^ 

^ Of oouTso many af^noultiiral labourera, still working for low pay, have more 
intelligence and of initiatiie than is required m the simpler parts of some 

of the tasks of building, and some olhc r luduistiies which rank as artisan work, 
and recenc liij.,lipr remuneration Rut these parts cannot be conveniently 
sepnated fiom others for winch skill is wanted A medical man reasonably 
(hartscn full fees for \isita, m wliicli he has no occasion for more rqpondite 
knowledge than is possessed by an eapeiienced nurse 

* Locke, writing two generations eailier had said “That gram which is the 
constant general food of any country is the fittest measure to judge of the 
altered value of things in any long tract of time and therefore wheat here, rice 
in lurkey, etc, is the fittest thing to reserve a rent in, whuh la designed to be 
oonatantl} the same foi all fuiuio ages But mono> is tlie best meaauie of the 
altered value of things m a few vears, because its vent is the same and its 
quantity altera slowl) “ See Considerations of the louertng of interest and raising 
Vie value of money, orks, Vol \, p 47 

■ Principles of Political Economy, A D 1817, Chap i, Sect vi, and 
Chap m 

* Iteferenee ina\ be made also to Rogers’ well known History of Agriculture 
and Pn es in hngland, covering the thirteenth, and three succeeding oentunes. 
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a Further difficulties in comparisons of ihe purchasing l,»»a. 
povoer of money at distant places and at distant times. 

It must be admitted that histories of prires are of little service 
in attempts to compare the economic conditions of the people in 
a modern western country with those which prevailed in earlier 
times. The careful statistical inquiries of Rogers and others in 
this direction do not, and indeed cannot, reckon with such facts 
as that a fairly good watch can now be bought for four shillings; 
that a newspaper containing several thousands of words of matter 
(other than advertisements) can be bought for a half-penny; and 
that an excursion ticket costing but a few shillings will enable a 
working man to spend a holiday at a distant seaside resort. 

Indeed they throw but little light on the influences which me¬ 
chanical and other in\eiitiona have exercised on the purchasing 
power of wages, since the time when mediaeval conditions gave 
way to the general freedom of life and work^. 

Measures of general purchasing power are indeed of little use 
in comparing the benefits which the possession of much property 
or a large income confers on its possessor in advanced and in 
backward countries. So far as social prestige is concerned, the 
benefit which anyone gets from an income ten times as large as 
the average, depends but very httle on the purchasing power of 
money. And, in so far as a large income is regarded as the means 
of obtaining direct personal benefits, its influences have changed 
greatly in recent times. 

and to d’Aveners masterly Ihstoire &onomique de la propriete,.*et de toua lea 
prix en gdntral, 1200-1800. A long list of similar histories is given in the article 
on “Prices (History)” by Prof Flux m Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy, See also Appendix B, below, 

^ It may however be worth while to quote a statement by an exceptionally 
acute observer of the sufleiings caused by war a century ago. Lowe, State of 
England, 1822, pp. 271-3, says “War enhances oommochtieB in vanous ways: 

1 irst by the addition of a tax to the price of an article, next by a general nso 
m labour from the demand for men for Government Service, whether in the 
held or in the preparation of clothes, arms and other warlike stores; and lastly 
by the interruption of international mteroourse. H these causes had a serious 
operation on prices m the sixteenth and seventeenth oentunes their effect has been 
greatly increased by the adoption of the funding system, smee which the scale of 
mihtary expenditure has been enlarged in every country of Europe.** He insists 
that any anticipation of the future of prices must be difficult and nneertain. 

For **on the one hand what a prospect of fall is held out by the application of 
improved machinery to the American mines, and the introduction of bank 
paper on the Continent of Europe. On the other what a counterpoise from the 
prospect of mcreased population, or the reourrenoe of a state of war.’* 
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l,u,8. In short, a complete solution of the difficulties involved in 
attempts to measure changes in the value {i,e, the purchasing 
power) of money at a given place is not in sight. Even when the 
problem is narrowed to changes ranging over but short periods 
of time, and confined to a single district, it seems to defy all 
efforts, whether coming from expert statisticians, or from expert 
mathematicians^ 

3. Broad anid wdl organized information as to prices is 
amjined for the greater part to wholesale dealings. But much 
information as to their relatimis to retail prices in ordinary 
household goods is diffused by the experiences of worldng- 
men*s co-operative societies. 

From the point of view of the general consumer, measures of 
the purchasing power of money should be based on retail prices: 
and it is possible that the printed lists of large ‘‘co-operative” and 
other stores may ere long be used for this purpose. But lists of 
prices adjusted to the inclinations of inexpert buyers would in 
any case be liable to difficulties of interpretation on account of 
vagueness and other defects. Therefore the best sources of in¬ 
formation for our present purpose are records of wholesale prices 
of standardized commodities: and these are, from the nature of 
the case, almost exclusively either raw materials, or elementary 
manufactures, few of which are suitable for the needs of ultimate 
consumers. Nevertheless these wholesale statistics afford, with 
lew exceptions, the best indications available of changes in the 
general trend of retail prices: and they are generally used for 
that purpose. 

There are how'ever a few retail prices of goods sufficiently 
standardized for use in this connection: and they have the ad¬ 
vantages of being free from ambiguities, and of being open'to the 
direct observation of the general public. There are also a few 
raw and half finished products, which are sold in open market: 
such are cotton, wool, iron, grain, etc. Moreover the extension 

^ Those who would follow its mathomatical intricacies are referred to three 
Memoranda written in 1887-9 by Prof. Edgeworth, acting as Secretary to Com¬ 
mittees of the Untish Association: also to llie purchasing power of money, 1911, 
ami Stabilizing the dollar, by Prof. Fiaher of Yale University; and to Money 
and Pncest 1907, by Prof, Kemmerer of Cornell. Note may also be made of an 
article on ** Modes of oonstructmg index numbers,” by l^of. Flux in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1907. 
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of ‘*Co*operative Stores” has disseminated much information Lit,A 
among the working classes as to the relations between wholesale 
and retail prices: the common arrangement that ofi5.cial positions 
in them circulate at least as rapidly as is consistent with efficiency, 
tends to diffuse some knowledge of the relations among (i) actual 
costs, (ii) wholesale prices, and (iii) retail prices. 

The general public already has access to fairly trustworthy and 
definite information as to movements of the retail prices of (1) the 
more elementary kinds of food and drink (except in so far as they 
may be affected by special imposts); (2) house-room; (3) boots 
and simple manufactures of wool, cotton and linen; and (4) means 
of locomotion. In coming times the number of trustworthy general 
price-lists of partially standardized commodities may probably 
be much larger than now. But of course the larger the number 
is, the less trustworthy will be inferences drawn from the list as to 
changes in general prices: for the simpler a commodity is, the 
more hkely is its name to represent nearly the same thing at 
distant times. A complex product, that was commonly used in 
one age, is likely to differ greatly from the thing that passes by 
the same name in another age^, 

4, The average changes of prices, starting from a rather 
distant date, are shovm hg index numbers^' representing 
the percentage j^roportions ofpartindar prices in each suc¬ 
cessive gear to the prices at that date, Weighted*' index 
unnibers. 

The purpose of an “index number” is to use authoritative lists 
of wholesale prices of certain leading commodities as representative 
of all prices; and the average of their changes. The results thus 
obtained may be interpreted, and perhaps modified, by means of 
a special inquiry: and thus may be constructed index numbers 
representing the general purchasing power of money from the 
point of view of agricultural labour, or of unskilled labour 
generally, or of skilled artisan labour; or again of any particular 
class of Government officials. 

The purpose of the list being to show the percentage changes 

^ Even now the oxen, that supply most of the meat (other than bacon) which 
IS eaten by the people in central Europe, would not find a ready sale in a l4ondon 
market; and mutton is not eaten by the well-to-do'Classes: but bacon of fairly 
good quality is generally accessible. 
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I, n, 4. from year to year in the selected prices, a particular year, say, 
1850, is chosen as the basis, it is called the ‘'basal year.” The 
price in that year of each commodity (or group of commodities) 
to be considered is set at 100: the price of the commodity in each 
subsequent year is translated into its percentage of the price in 
the basal year; and this percentage is entered in the price-list 
against that year. Simple averages of these percentages for 
each successive year constitute a list of “arithmetical index 
numbers.” 

But, unless care is taken in the selection of prices to be thus 
treated, the result may be misleading: for an increase by one-half 
in the price of an unimportant commodity, may be of less im¬ 
portance than an increase by a hundredth part in the price of, 
say, steel. Therefore wholesale prices of leading commodities, 
either raw materials, or elementary manufactures (such as staple 
yarns), are taken as representative of all others. The further task 
of estimating the costs of working them up into complex finished 
commodites is not at present capable of treatment by any simple 
rule: though in some cases, as for instance in that of elementary 
cotton goods, that can be done. 

On this plan everything, which has a separate column in the 
list, counts on equal terms with every other; the hst is therefore 
said to be “simple” or “unweighted.” So a further step is often 
taken: the figures in every column are each multiphed by a 
number which represents approximately the importance, or 
“weight” of the commodity with which it is concerned: and the 
average of these for any year is called a “ weighted arithmetical 
index number.” 

A weighted arithmetical index number shows the amount of 
money which would need to be spent in each year of th^ period 
to which it relates, in order to purchase the amounts of the several 
products entered on its lists, that could have been purchased for 
a given sum, say £100, in the basal year. That is one of its great 
merits; its second chief merit is the relative simplicity of the 
calculations required for it: by virtue of them it retains its place 
as the dominant measure of purchasing power. But a mere change 
in the basal year changes its details, and may even modify its 
general character. 

In spite therefore of the simplicity of the Arithmetical Mean, 
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Jevons and eome others have preferred the Geometrical Mean, I, h, 4 , 
which represents ratios of prices and not their amount. It is always 
consistent with itself: but it is not in close touch with reality*. 

^ The geometrical index number is constructed nearly in the same manner 
as the arithmetical. The price of each tiling (or group of things) is set at 100 
for the basal year. But the corresponding figure for a subsequent year is not 
the ordinary (“arithmetical") mean of these numbers. It is their geometrical 
mean; that is it represents rlie aversge of their proportionate changes. This 
may be illustrated by a sperial instance:—^The arithmetical moan of 2 and 32 
IS one half of 34; that is 17. But their geometrical mean is the square root of 
the number, 64, which is obtained by multiplying them together: that is, it is 8. 

It is however to be noted that there is no great difioronce between the arith¬ 
metic and the geometrical means of two numbers whose proportions are not 
very different. J'or instance the arithmetical moan of 900 and 1024 is 962: 
while their geometrical mean is the product of 30 (the square root of 900) and 
32 (the square root of 1024): that is 960. A third mean the “Harmonic" is not 
suited for the purpose of measuiing general changes in the prices of oom- 
moditiea 



CHAPTER III 


I, m, ]. 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIATIONS IN THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY 

1 . Difficulties in tite construction of an index number ich ieh 
wlU truly represent the purchasing power of money even at a 
single time and for a single place. 

An ideally perfect unit of general purchasing power is not 
merely unattainable: it is unthinkable. For the efleciive value 
of money to each individual depends partly on the nature of his 
wants. A rise in the price of meat, accompanied by an equivalent 
fall in that of bread, adds to the purchasing power of the wages 
of those who are unable to buy much meat in any case. To a 
well-to-do bachelor the price of the necessaries of life is of very 
little importance: though, if with the same income, he had to find 
food and clothing for a large family, he might regard a fall in the 
price of luxuries, accompanied by even a small rise in that of 
necessaries, as a diminution in tlie purchasing power of money. 
What we must mean by a unit of purchasing power for, say, the 
United Kingdom, is merely that which wnll give an approximately 
uniform means of satisfying his wants to the average consumer. 
[To fix the ideas, the average consumer may be taken to be a 
family of five persons, which consumes a ten millionth part of 
everything that is consumed by the fifty million inhabitants of 
the country in question.] 

The simplest plan as we have seen is to select a number of 
representative wholesale articles and to add together their prices 
at different times. The next step in advance is to estimate the 
importance of each commodity by the mean of the amount spent 
on it at the different periods under investigation. This importance 
or weight is then multiplied into the change in price of the com¬ 
modity. For instance, if the value of the pepper consumed in an 
average year in England is £500,000, and that of the tea is 
£20,000,OCX), then a rise in the price of tea by 1 per cent, counts 
for as much as a rise in the price of pepper by 40 per cent. If the 
weight of pepper is taken as equal to 1, that of tea must be 40. 
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A third step is to allow in the weights of particular commodities i, l. 
for the values of things whose prices are governed in the main 
by the same causes, but which change in character so that there 
can be no continuous record of their prices. Thus, for instance, 
the weight allowed for cloth of a standard quality might well 
include the values of many woollen and worsted manufactures, 
which change their forms with every breath of fashion. Alter¬ 
natively wool might be counted instead of the things made of it, 
and the change in the cost of weaving a yard of standard cloth 
might be taken as typical of changes in the cost of other branches 
of manufacture^. 

It is however to be remembered that the weights thus assigned 
are relative to ordinary conditions; and do not represent the 
absolute importance of the several commodities. Thus the cost of 
drinking water is almost negligible as a rule; but on rare occa¬ 
sions its value rises nearly to the level of the value of life. A rise 
in an index number, in which agricultural products are prominent, 
may indicate a considerable fall in the purchasing power of money 
from the point of view of the artisan, and even of the agricultural 
labourer; though it brings great gain to the farmer in the first 
instance, and the landowner in the second. 

To take another illustration;—^If one-fifth of the wages of an 
artisan family will produce an adequate supply of their staple 
food at its normal price, a rise of 300 per cent, in the price of 

^ A method frequently used is intermediate between these two. No attempt 
is indeed made to assign exact weights to the several commodities: but small 
rommodities are reduced somewhat in importance relatively to large by the 
method of grouping. That is» several small commodities, whoso prices are 
subject to somewhat similar influences, are grouped together: the average of 
their prices is taken, and is entered in the table as a single price for a compound 
commodity. If the group is still not aufliciently weighty to be reckoned on an 
equahty with very important things, such as wheat and cotton, then the prices 
of each several varieties of wheat, cotton, etc., may be entered in a separate 
column; and the index number so obtained will show what may be called an 
odjusied mean. This course has been followed in the standard index number 
of Jevons and Sauerbeck for English prices, as well as in many of the chief 
index numbers of other countries. See Jevons, Inveatigations in Currencjf and 
FinaTtce; and Sauerbeck’s articles in the Statistical Journal^ 1886, and in the 
Economic Journal, 1896. The “unweighted** mean corresponds to a suffrage 
in which every man has one vote and only one. The “weighted** mean to one 
m which each votes in proportion to his supposed interest in the state, on the 
so-called joint-stock company principle. The method just described corresponds 
to that of the old Prussian suffrage in which every citizen had one vote; but if 
his contribution to the public revenue was small he was put into a class whose 
collective vote counted for little in proportion to its numbera 
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t, m, s. that food will still leave them a margin beyond the bare necessaries 
of hfe. But if its price had been so high relatively to their wages 
that they needed to spend four-fifths of their wages on it in normal 
times, then a rise of 30 per cent, in its price would inflict on them 
grievous hunger followed by weakness, if not by illness, and 
anyhow by incapacity to do full work and earn full wages. 

There is of course no companson between the evils inflicted on 
the unskilled labourer by a rise in the price of his food at the 
beginning of last century and now. Even if we look at the skilled 
labourer, whose wages have generally shown some margin above 
necessaries, we should regard the social equivalent of a rise in 
the price of the staple grain as under-estimated, when it is 
measured by the percentage of the worker’s income which the rise 
takes from him. On this plan fluctuations of 10s. in the price of 
a quarter of wheat now, would be regarded as an evil about equal 
to fluctuations of 5s. in that price at the beginning of last century; 
and not of about 25s., as they would be on the plan of reckoning 
the evil as varjung with the percentage of the normal price in¬ 
volved in the change. 

2 . The same set of price cha'iiges may affect different classes 
of a nation in i^ery different ways. '^Index numbers^"' 
freighted in accordance with the shares held by carious goods 
in worlcing-men's consumption, arc of special significance in 
connection with worlcing-men s budgets.'* 

The general purchasing power of money should properly be 
measured by reference to tlie retail prices paid by the ultimate 
conhumers of finished commodities. But this course would be 
difficult in nearly every case, and impossible in many. Conse¬ 
quently recourse is generally had to trade-price-lists of leading 
raw commodities, together with a few staple elementary manu¬ 
factures. This method makes for simplicity; and mdeed its use 
is almost inevitable^. 

* The wholesale pnees of important, fairly well standardised, raw products 
are recorded from time to time (m some cases from day to day) m trade journals 
and in some otheis but there is not and there cannot bo any oorreapfmdmg 
exact knowledge as to retail pnoes. There are several reasons for this, which 
fall into two grou|>s. 

One group is related to the enormous vanety and complexity of finished 
products. The other is related to dilTerenoes among the services which are 
rendered by retailers who cater for diiferent classes of trade: in fact the services 
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Tlua difl&culty is in some degree met by the collection of I,m, 
numerous “working-men’s budgets,” each of which represents 
the details of the expenditure of a careful family. On this basis 
it is possible to set up a special measure of the purchasing power 
of money in terms of the retail prices of ordinary inexpensive 
commodities: which may afford a useful check on inferences drawn 
from wholesale prices. If however it is used as a substitute for 
such inferences, and not merely as a subsidiary check to them, 
it is apt to mislead^. 

In such budgets, rates are commonly taken with rents: and, 
so interpreted, rent now includes as a rule charges for a practi¬ 
cally continuous and unlimited supply of water delivered to the 
consumer almost without effort on his part, for the removal of 
sewage, etc., and for very expensive lighting and paving of streets. 

If the working-men’s dwellings had been supplied with these ad¬ 
vantages even a few generations ago, when iron pipes and light 
of a given candle power cost very many times as much as now, 
the cost of these neglected trifles might have more than doubled 
the rent reqmred of them for each thousand cubic feet of 
room*. 

of ono retailer may be rendered more cheaply than those of another, though his 
priroa arc lower. A well-informed customer, whose tastes are critical, and scorns 
crude display, will often deliberately elect a shop in which high prices prevail, 
because he has reason to expect that he will there be afforded an opportunity 
to select things exactly adapted to his individual needs and tastes. 

^ A working man is sometimes tempted to understate his wages, sometimes 
to overstate them. But he is almost always under some inducement to over¬ 
state the prices which he pays for his household goods, and especially for meat. 
Anyone who has watched the prices at which meat is sold in the working-class 
quarters df large towns, especially on Saturday night, will not believe that the 
average price per pound is nearly as liigh as is commonly entered in working 
class budgets. No doubt much of the meat is of kinds which no ono would be 
proud to say that he had bought. But it is wholesome, and probably much 
better on the average than meat which the same olaases used to buy, in earlier 
times, if they bought fresh meat at all. 

* The following statement is taken from The Month's Work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, March 1920, as to the measurements of changes in the cost of 
living published in the Labour OazHtei 

The statistics definitely relate to working-class conditions, and include the 
prices of food, clothing, fuel and light, as well as rent and other items. 

The figures relating to the prices of the principal articles of food are based 
on information collected from representative retailers including Co-operative 
Societies, large multiple firms and private shopkeepers conducting working-class 
trade in 630 towns and villages. The total number of retailers, inoludi^ Co¬ 
operative Societies, applied to is about 5500, but this number is not a full 
indication of the basis of the Returns. In many cases the prices given by a 
tetailer relate to several shops; in many cases, too, prices are so regulated by 
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HEASUBKMENT OT QEKEEAL PURCHASING POWER 

We may conclude then that estimates of the general purchasing 
power of money from the point of view of any class of society 
should in the main be derived from a list of wholesale prices of 
things which are consumed by that class, or which contribute, 
as steel rails do, towards services which it needs. On this founda¬ 
tion there may be built a superstructure of inferences as to the 

Food Control Ordern or by voluntary understandings on the part of retailers, 
that an article is sold at a uniform price throughout a locality. 

The foodstuffs included in this Ust of principal articles are beef, mutton, 
bacon, fish, flour, bread, poiatooa, tea, sugar, milk, butter, margarine, cheese, 
and eggs. These normally account for over three-fourths of the total family 
expenditure on food, and the inclusion of a greater number of articles of rela¬ 
tively minor importance would not materially affect the average percentage 
increase. The most important omission is that of fruit and vegetables (other 
than potatoes), which it is impracticable to include in a series of retail prices 
index numbers. 

The percentage increases for the separate articles are combined into a general 
figure to represent the average incn'use in the level of retail prices by multi¬ 
plying each x^roentage by a “weight” based on the relative importance of the 
several articles in pre-war working-class budgets, and dividing the product by 
the sum of those “weights.” 

* e «> « e • 

Returns as to the retail prices of articles of clothing and clothing materials 
are collected through the post from representative retailers (some with many 
branch establisliments) in largo towns. It is, however, very difficult to estimate 
with close accuracy the movements which have occurred in the prices of articles 
of clothing. The primary difficulty is that arismg from the necessity of obtaining 
prices at different dates for articles of the same or similar quality. The flgures 
are designed to relate to the same qualities of articles or corresponding qualities, 
so far as possible, and to those ordinarily purchased by the working classes. 

Statements as to the iinces of coal and gas are obtained regularly each month 
from local correspondents of the Department in 30 of the pnncipal towns. The 
hgiires obtained in this way are checked, from time to time, by information 
obtained from a larger number of towns, and it is found that they satisfactorily 
represent the general jioMtion. 

Estimates are also obtained from various sources—retailers, public announce¬ 
ments, etc.—as to the increase in prices of other items of smaller importance 
from an expenditure point of view, including soap, soda, oil, candles, matches, 
brushes, ironmongery and pottery, newspapers, fares, and tobacco, sufficient 
to enable the Department to judge what would be the effect of the inarcase in 
prices of these items, taken as a whole, on the general percentage increase for 
all items. 

In order to arrive at a single figure representing the increase in the prices of 
all the items taken together, the xiercentage increases under eaoh of the main 
groups of exfienditure are combined in accordance with their relative im¬ 
portance. In tliis ojieration, certain “weights” are used. The sum of these 
“weights” is 12^, and the “weight” employed in the case of each main group 
of expenditure is as follows:—Food 7^, rent (including rates) 2, clothing IJ, 
fuel and light 1, and domestic sundries (soap, soda, domestic ironmongery, 
brushes and pottery, tobacco, fares and newspax>erB) The effect of using these 
weights IS to obtain the average percentage increase in the cost of maintaining 
the pre-war standard of Uving. 
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additional charges for finishing the process of production, in case i, m* % 
the wholesale prices are available only for the earlier stages of the 
production; and, in any case for the costs of retail distribution* 

The same foundation will serve, in the main, for all classes of 
consumers. It will serve also for many problems connected with 
trade, industry, and employment, as well as consumption. And it 
will lend itself to international comparisons, which are fruitful 
themselves, and which are valuable also as checks on the accuracy 
of national estimates. 

3. The interpretation of index numbers id impeded by 
Mavioiiom in the character of goods and services, which 
confniue to hear the same names; and by variations mJihe 
exchauge value of a thing from one season*cf the year to 
aylotheir. 

Passing then to comparisons of the purchasing power of money 
in places under similar chmatic influences, and in times sufficiently 
near together to enable us to assume a general similarity in the 
tcclmique of their industries, we have yet to make considerable 
allowance for changes in things which at first sight appear to have 
remained unchanged. An ox or sheep weighs now twice as much 
as it did not very long ago: of that weight a larger percentage is 
meat; of the meat a larger percentage is prime meat: and of all 
the meat a larger percentage is solid food, and a smaller per¬ 
centage is water. Again, an average tcii-roomed house is, perhaps, 
t^ice as large in volume as it used to be; and a great part of its 
cost goes for water, gas, and other apphances which were not in 
the older house. For these and similar reasons we ought to strike 
ofi a great deal from the ordinary estimates of tiie purchasing 
\ ower of money in backward countries, and in the earlier history 
of our own country. Again, modern facihties for transport have 
not only lowered the cost of each kind of transport: they have 
also effected rapid and commodious transport of persons by land, 
air and sea at moderate or low prices. 

Even statistics professing to compare the prices of bread in 
England at different times and places are generally untrustworthy. 

Those who were born in the first half of the nineteenth century will 
recollect how the bakers’ bread, though more tasty than home- 
made bread when new, would frequently develop an evil savour 
K.u. a 
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I, m, a. if kept for a few clays: how it was seldom of full weight: and how 
the flour was adulterated with potatoes, alum and other things, 
in order to lessen its cost, or to improve its colour, or to cover the 
flavour of mildew. In 1836 indeed Jacob, asked a Committee 
of the Lords, whether much of the bread called wheaten was not 
made of potato flour, replied, “I believe that it is, a very good 
bread too'*—an answer which compresses together much history^. 

If the quality of a thing is improved much and its price rises 
a little, the change is properly to be regarded as making for 
cheapness: but statistics are likely to treat it as contributing to 
a rise in general prices. Errors of this kind are capable of correc¬ 
tion by care and thought: and, thougli no ddigence will avail 
much, if we attem]>t to compare two distant periods without 
access to the detailed statistics of intermediate times; a little can 
be done by sj'steinatic analysis of statistics. A new commodity 
almost always ajqiears at first at something hke a scarcity price; 
and its gradual fall in price can be made to enter year by year 
into readjustments of the unit of purchasing })ower; and thus to 
represent fairly well the increased powder of satisfying our wants 
which we derive from the new commodity. No notice of the new 
commodity w'ould be taken in fixing the unit on the first occasion 
of its appearance in the price list. Sujiposo this to be on the first 
of January, 11120; then the unit for 1020 would be made up so as 
to give the same purchasing power of commodities, other than 
the new one, at these }»rices as the last unit did at the prices of 
a year ago. But before making up the unit for 1921, the weights 
in the unit for 1920 vould be shifted a little, so as to allow for 
the new commodity; and then the unit for 1921 would be made 
to give the same purchasing power of all commodities, including 
the ijpAv one, as did that for 1920. 

A somewhat similar difljculty arises, when a thing is supplied 
at a lime of the year at which it used not to be available. The 
best plan seems to be to regard it as a new commodity when it 
first a])penrs out of its old season. Suppose that at one time 
strawberries were to be had only in June, their average price 
being Gd. Suppose further that by improved methods they are 

^ He added that bread was oheaper m Pans than in London, because the 
London millers have a monopol> : ** the bakers are poor and the miUers are rich 
and they compel the poor bakers, by giving them credit or Bomething or other, 
to buy their hour of them.*’ (Q. 281; 301 311 ) 
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supplied at 3d. in June, at rather higher prices in May and July; i, m, d. 
and at high prices during several other months. A crude reckoning 
of average monthly prices would show a rise; whereas in fact a 
great fall would have been effected. 

This class of consideration is perhaps more important than it 
a])pears at first sight: for a considerable part of the work of 
op:riciilturaI and transport industries is now devoted to increasing 
the periods of time during which different kinds of food are 
available. Neglect of these facts has vitiated some of the statistics 
of the purchasing power of money in mediaeval times, with regard 
to nearly all kinds of food except grain, when even the well-to-do 
would hardly get so simple a thing as fresh meat in winter. Tn 
backward parts of England even now fruit is often cheap when 
in its full season: but it is dt‘ar, if procurable at all, at other 
times. A dealer who makes the supply accommodate itself to our 
wants really sells a superior commodity; and his price, though 
nominally higher, may really be lower: just as a coat, which fits 
well and costs £4, may be cheaper than a similar coat that fits 
badly and costs only £3b 

Several of these cases of divergence between apparent and real 
cheapness of supply are in effect illustrations of the general rule, 
that a true comparison of price levels at different times or places 
must liike account of the extent to which the times of supply are 
adjusted to the convenience of the seller or of the buyer. If the 
sellers in effect adjust supply to their own convenience, and leave 
the market bare, when supply is difficult; they may make good 
profits on prices below the direct expenses to which they would 
be put, if they arranged to keep an adequate supply on hand at 
favourable seasons to meet all requirements and to maintain 
prices at fairly steady levels. 

It is therefore doubtful whether any index number has been, 
or can be constructed, which gives a tolerably correct presenta* 
tion of changes in the general purchasing power of money for 
universal use. But each, if carefully constructed, is likely to be 

^ In earlier times frosh sea-fish could seldom be obtained far from the sea; 

80 their prices included but little costs of carriage: now costs of carriage, including 
allowance for risks of spoiling, and the expenses of widespread distribution, 
often exceed by far the prices recoil ed by the fishermen. This source of en’or 
would be much more than corrected il statistics of early fish prices, took account 
of the costs of sea-fish oarried alive in sea-water to luxurious Roman and 
niediaevnl mairnates. 


3—2 
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I, m, 4. of Bervice for one or more special uses. Therefore the methods on 
which it has been obtained should be made clear; a transparent 
index number can be applied constructively by a careful worker. 
This consideration is specially important in view of modern ten¬ 
dencies to venture boldly on estimates and calculations of high 
significance, in which index numbers play a part: such a venture 
may be fairly safe if baaed on an appropriate ijidex number; but 
perilous if based on another, which may perhaps be superior to 
it in regard to a different purpose. Unless so guarded, the indi¬ 
cations of a good index number may be less trustworthy than 
those reached by mere commonsense, working on facts generally 
known. 

It is true, then, that we cannot hope to get a standard of pur¬ 
chasing power which is free from great imperfections. But it is 
equally true that a perfect standard of length baffles all the 
resources of science; and though the best standard of value that 
we can get is not nearly so good for its purposes as an ordinary 
yard measure is for its purposes, yet it is an advance on using 
as our standard the value of gold, or even the mean between the 
values of gold and silver, of the same kind, though not nearly 
as great, as the advance of substituting a yard measure for the 
length of the foot of one judge or even for the mean between the 
lengths of the feet of two. 

4. An official of general pvreliasing power might he 
of service in conneetion with long-period obligations. 

An official index number, representing average movements of 
the prices of important commodities, might well afford the basis 
for a Unit of general purchasing power, in terms of which long- 
period obligations might be expressed: and in this matter the 
State might advantageously lead. The Unit would be derived from 
an official price hat by adding together the prices of certain 
quantities of wheat, barley, oats, hops, beef, mutton, tea, coffee; 
together with staple timbers, minerals, textile materials and 
fabrics and so on. A uew contract for interest on loans and other 
long-standing obligations might then be arranged by free consent 
of both parties to it in terms of the standard unit, instead of money. 

There might also be gradually set up special Units, each adapted 
to the conditions of particular classes of industries and trades: 
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and any of these might be adopted, by consent of Imth parses, 
as the basis of a loan or other engagement: such bargains could 
be enforced without difficulty by Courts of Law. 

Government should also arrange conditions on which its own 
securities might, at the option of any holder, be converted from 
terms of money to terms of “Units.” Government securities 
already command rather high prices relatively to the incomes 
which they yield, partly because they meet the needs of those 
who desire to be as certain as possible of an income that will 
command a given quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life. 
But the certainty which they thus obtain is far from being com¬ 
plete. Shrinkages of the purchasing power of the sovereign after 
1850, and after 1863, brought some privations to many who had 
thought themselves secure of adequate supphes of necessaries, 
together with a few cherished comforts. Such people could have 
made themselves safe against this trouble if they had been able to 
purchase Government, or other sound, stock-exchange securities 
in terms of Units^. 


* See also Appendix B. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TOTAL VALUE OF THE CURRENCY 
NEEDED BY A COUNTRY 

I, IV, 3. 1. Fmicfio'iis of a airre^tct/. 

Money or ‘‘currency’^ is desired as a means to an end; but yet 
it does not conform to the general rule that, the larger the means 
toward a certain end, the better will tliat end be attained. It may 
indeed be compared to oil used to enable a machine to run smoothly. 
A machine will not run well unless oiled; and a novice may infer 
that the more oil he supplies, the bettc^r the machine will run: but 
in fact oil in excess will clog the machine. In lilre manner an 
excessive increase of currency, causes it to lose credit, and j)erhaps 
even to cease to be “current.” 

This analogy may seem at first sight to be rather forced. But 
it is to be observed that; 

A. Money is not desired mainly for its own sake, but because 
its possession gives a ready command of general purchasing power, 
in a convenient form. A railway ticket* is desired for the sake of 
the journey over which it gives control. If a railway company 
adjusted its tickets to the lengths of the corresj)onding journeys, 
a long ticket might be more desirable than a short one: but if 
the lengths of all the tickets wore doubled, the increase of lengths 
would merely cause a little inconvenience. In like manner an 
increase in the volume of a country’s ciinency, other things being 
equal, will lower pro])orti()nately the value of each unit. In fact, 
if that increase threatens to be repeated, the value ^of each unit 
may fall more than in proportion to the increase already made. 

B. As a railway ticket is valued in accordance with the l(mgth 
of the journey to which it gives access, so currency is valued in 
accordance with the amount of ready purc^lisihg power over which 
it gives com^uoaud. If an extension of the advantage thus gained 
could be acquired without cost, everyone would keep a large 
command of ready purchasing power on hand in the form of 
currency. But currency held in the hand yields no income: there- 
fore'evCtyone balances (more or less automatically and instinctively) 
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the benefits, ^ hich he would get by ^nkrgitig his stock of currency i, iv, i* 
in the hand, against those which he would get by investing some 
of it either in a commodity—say a coat or a piano—from which 
he would derive a direct benefit; or in some business plant or stock 
exchange security, which would yield him a money income. Thus 
the total value of the currency which a nation holds is kept from 
falling considerably below, or rising considerably above, the 
amount of ready purchasing power, which its members care to 
hold in hand. If then the discovery of new mines, or any other 
cause, increases considerably the stock of currency, its value must 
fall, until its fall makes the acquisition of increased supplies of 
gold uupiaDfitable. That is, the value of a gold coin, freely minted, 
wull tend to be held rather close to the cost of attainment of the 
gold wliicli it contains. 

A country’s denuind is not for a certain amount of metallic (or 
other) curremey; but for an amount of currency which has a certain 
purchasing power. Her stock of gold at any time tends to be equal 
to the amoimt, which (at that valu'^) equals the purchasing power 
that the people care to keep in the form of gold either in their own 
custody or in their banks; together with the amount that the 
industrial arts of the country w ill absorb at that value. 

If she has gold mines of her own, her stock ot gold is governed 
by cost of production, subject to iudiiect influences of changes 
in demand for exportation, etc. If she has no gold mines, her stock 
tends to be such that she can absorb it at about the rate of cost at 
which vshe can make and export commodities which gold-producing 
countries will accept in exchange for it: the manner in which 
this adjustment is effected will be considered later on. 

If her stock of gold were fixed by nature’s decree, gold being 
used by her only for currency, all her otlier media of exchange 
being in effect orders for certain quantities of gold; then the total 
value of that gold would be the same whatever its amount. But 
gold generally passes from one country to another with perfect 
Ireedom; and therefore the stock of it, which each country holds, 
adjusts itself to her demand for it as currency and in other uses. 

Its purchasing power within her tei-ritory must bear such a 
relation to its purchasing power in other countries, that neither 
her importers nor her ex])oi'ters find a considerable advantage in 
substituting gold on a large scale for other goods. Therefore her 
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LIV, 2. stock of gold never diverges for any considerable time far from 
that amount which keeps her general level of prices in accord with 
that of other countries, allowance being made where necessary 
for costs of transport and frontier taxes. 

Of course the total demand for each precious metal is made 
up of the demand for it for use in currency, and the demand for 
it in industrial and i)ersonal uses. These uses include for instance 
the service of silver in spoons and 8ilver-])lated spoons; and the 
service of gold in watch-chains and in gilding picture frames and 
so on. Each of these various demands has its own law of variation. 
The more difficult of attainment the silver is, the leas use of it is 
likely to be made in each industry; but its power of enabling 
a person to make considerable purchases would be increased by 
a rise in its value. Many people habitually carry on their persons 
and keep in store at home a greater weight of silver than of bronze 
coin, because not many of their needs can be satisfied by the ex¬ 
penditure of only a few bronze coins^. 

2. In carhj times it was covimonlif sniil that the values of 
gold and sileer are “ artificial^ Bat in fact they are governed 
on the side of supply by cost of attainment, and on the side 
of demand by the needs of people for ready purchasing power 
based on gold and silver, together with the demand for these 
metals for the purposes of industry and display. 

Observations that tlie value of a coin often rose above that of 
the metal contained in it, suggested the notion that the value of 
currency generally is ‘'artificial”; that is, due to convention, 
custom, or other inclination of llie mind. Many centuries passed 
before general attention was given to tire dependence of the value 
of each unit of a currency of given volume on the quantity of work 
which the currency had to do. But a little progress of thought 
in this direction was often made, when either the inconstancy of 
nature's supply of the precious metals, or exceptional recklessness 
on the part of those responsible for the quality of the currency, 
had caused or threatened great changes in general prices. Dis- 

^ These matters are diRciisited in some del'll! in the present writer’s Principles 
of Economxcs, III, \i; and the Notes in the Mathematical Appendix, attached 
to it: also in Appendix C of this volunio. 
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cussions on the value of money were eager, though not well- 
informed, in England when Henry VIII debased the currency; 
and again when the mines of the New World sent their first large 
deliveries to Europe: and they rose again to a high level in the 
seventeenth century, when commerce was demanding more exact 
systems of coinage than before, and thought was becoming more 
patient and solid. 

At last it was seen that the conditions of the country at any 
time governed the amount of ready purchasing power, which was 
then required for the convenient discharge of the country’s business. 

To use a shorter phrase, the general conditions of the country 
imposed a certain amount of work on her currency. Therefore the 
greater the quantity of her currency the less work there would be 
for each part of it to perform: the less therefore would be the 
efioctive demand for each coin, and the lower its value. The next 
step was to take account also of the way in which the work to be 
done by money itself could be lightened by the aid of credit^. 

It was not, however, till the beginning of the last century that 
the study of the causes which govern the value of money was taken 
quite seriously. Men’s thoughts were then much occupied with 
the economic basis of political security as well as of general well¬ 
being. Again, the violent disturbances of pulilic credit and prices, 
which were caused by the devastations and the alarms of the 
Napoleonic wars, set a singularly able and well-informed group of 
students and men of affairs at work on the problem; and they left 
very little to be added as regards fundamentals by their successors*. 

Ricardo was one of the powerful thinkers, who wrote the great 


^ Thus Petty (Taxes and Contribufions, a.d. ICO?), considered how the title 
deeds of land, under a good syatem of registry, and wai rants issued by “l>e- 
positones of Metals, Cloth, Linen, Leather and othei Usefids’* together with 
“credit in Lombards or Money-Banks" will make “less money necessary to 
drive the Trade." He meant course less money at its previous purchasing 
])ower; and equal money at a Jo^^o^ purdiasing power. Good work was done by 
J.iOcke; and by that reckless, and unbalanced but moat fascinating genius, John 
Law. Hams, and the acute though little known Cantillon, together with others, 
led the way up to Hume and Adam 8mith. 

* Ricardo held a chief place among them; and his high prestige has perhaps 
tended to throw the work of others into the shade. Prof. Hollander (Qua/rtcrly 
JouttujX of JSconomicSf 1911) has shown that neaily every part of Kicardo^s 
doctrine was anticipated by some one or other of his predecessors: but his 
masterly genius, like that of Adam Smith, was largely occupied with the supreme 
task of building up a number of fragmentary truths into coherent doctrine. Such 
ft doctrine has constructive force, because it is an organic whole. 
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1 , 1 V, 2. The Bullion Rej)orf of 1810 stales that '■'the effective currency 
of the country depends upon the quickness of circulation, and the 
number of exchanges performed in a given time, as well as upon 
its numerical amount; and all the circumstances, which have a 
tendency to qmcken or to retard the rate of circulation, render 
the same amount of currency more or less adequate to the wants 
of trade. A much smaller amount is required in a high state of 
public credit, than when alarms make individuals call in their 
advances, and provide against accidents by hoarding; and in a 
period of commercial security and private confidence, than when 
mutual distrust discourages pecuniary arrangements for any 
distant time. But, above all, the same amount of currency will 
be more or less adequate, in pioportion to the skill which the great 
monoy-londers possess in managing and economising the use of 
the circulating medium....The improvements, which have taken 
place of late years in this country and particularly in the District 
of Ijondon with regard to the use and economy of money among 
Bankers, and in the mode of adjusting commcr(‘ial payments... 
consist principally in the increased use of Bankers’ drafts in the 
common payments of London; the contrivance of bihigiiig all such 
drafts daily to a common receptacle, where they are balanced 
against each other; the intermediate agency of Bill-brokers; and 
several other changes in the practice of London Banlcers, are to 
the same effect, of rendering it unnecessary for them to keep so 
large a deposit of money as formerly.” This terse statement carries 
far. 

The stocks of gold and silver in the western world are known 
to have increased rapidly during recent decades, though no definite 
statistics in regard to them are available. But it seems that the 
amiual production of silver increased about tenfold since the 
middle ot last century. The stock of gold increased nearly tenfold 
bet\\een 1840 and 1855: but slowly for the next forty years: 
latterly its increase has been rapids 

]\I can while the use of gold in the arts of production has increased 
fast; and that considerable part of it which takes the form of 
gilding unfits the gold used for further employment. It is possible 

* Prof. I^xiB says, in the article on “Gold “ in the IJandwdrterbuch der Slants- 
wia&rvHchaftelly that four-filths of the production of j^okl between the years 1801 
and 1908 belongs to the last sixty 3 cars of the peiuwl. 
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therefore that, in the course of a few centuries the stock of gold I, it, s. 
may become small and its purchasing power may be liable to great 
changes from small causes* In that case there may be strong 
arguments in favour of basing all long term obligations on 
authoritative standards of general purchasing power. 

In England a large purchase is generally effected, not by transfer 
of currency itself, but by transfer of a cheque (or other document) 
that gives command over currency. For that reason the demand 
for currency in England is not representative of general conditions 
evt‘n in the western world: but we may ignore for the present the 
influences on juices which are exerted by cheques and other private 
documents: something will be said about them later. 

The total \mhie of a country's currency^ multiplied into 
the aeer<ff/e number of times of its changing hands for busi¬ 
ness purposes in a year, is of course equal to the total amount 
of business tra'nsacfed in that country by direct payments of 
currency in that year. But this identical statement does not 
indicate the causes that govern the rapidity of ciradatiou of 
rumney: to disrover them ire must looh to the amounts of 
purcha sing power irhich the people of that country elect to 
In the JofM Oj CUfHne^, " " ‘ 

The maiu facts are then: (1) every change in the rapidity of 
circulation of goods tends to cause a corresponding change in 
llie rapidity of circulation of currency, and substitutes for cur¬ 
rency; and (2) the chief of these substitutes are cheques, and— 
m some ca.ses—bills of exchange. But the motives that govern 
the ra])idily of circulation of money are not obvious; let us look 
for tliem. 

It will appear, on consideration, that changes in the rapidity 
of circulation of money are themselves incidental to changes in 
the amount of ready purchasing power which the people of a 
country find it advantageous to keep in their own holding. This 
amount is governed by causes, the chief of which can be seen with 
but little trouble. It is true that comparatively few people analyse 
their own motives in such matters: but implicit suggestions of 
tlieir motives are contained in such observations as: “I have kept 
a larger stock of money than I really need: I might have used 
ttome of it in purchases for personal use, or invested it.'^ Opposite 
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I, IT, 8. reflections occur, when a man has spent or invested nearly all the 
money which he commands; and has in consequence failed to take 
advantage of a good bargain which came within his reach. Or he 
may have been forced to buy from retailers who charged him high 
prices and delivered inferior goods, being fortified by the know¬ 
ledge that if he raised objections, he could be brought into subjection 
by a hint that he must pay up quickly. The customer might indeed 
obtain leave to overdraw his account at a bank: but this resource 
is not always available'. 

This preliminary statement indicates the general nature of a 
country’s demand for ready purchasing power in the form of 
currency: or, at least, of immediate command over currency, such 
as is derived from keeping a considerable sum of money on current 
account in a bank. 

To give definiteness to this notion, let us suppose that the in¬ 
habitants of a country, taken one with another (and including 
therefore all varieties of character and of occupation) find it just 
worth their while to keep by them on the average ready purchasing 
power to the extent of a tenth part of their annual income, together 
with a fiftieth part of their property; then the aggregate value of 
the currency of the country will tend to be equal to the sum of 
these amounts. Let us suppose that their incomes aggregate in 
value to five million quarters of wheat (in a normal year), and their 
property to twenty-five millions. Then the total value of the 
currency will be a million quarters of wheat: for, at that rate, 
everyone will be able to have as much ready purchasing power 
at command as he cares to have; after balancing one against 
another the advantages of a further ready command, and the 
disad vaut ages of j)ut t mg more of his resources int o a form in which 
they yield him no direct income or other benefit. If then the 
currency contains a million units, each will bo worth's quarter 

^ It Is obvious that a prirate person, who bujs on long credit without upecial 
cause, must pay dearly for lus puirhn'ies in one way or another: for the trader 
looks to pot profit on his cajut il, and the private person can seldom pet more 
than a rather low rate of interest on his. It is not always to traders' advantage 
to liave alteutiun called to this fact; partly because, when customers are much 
in arrears, they are not in a }»osition to corajrfiain against faults in the things sent 
to them. The total costs whiol) (hey thus tliiow upon traders, in addition to 
those incurred in dcaliiKjs for cash, vary with the amount of extra book-keeping 
involved, the risk of bad debts, and other ciirumstances. In some cases the 
workman, who is but a ample week behind with his payment, is in eilect mulcted 
in interest at the rate of at least a halfpenny in the sbilllng for that week; that 
is, at 200 jier cent, per annum, counting simple interest only. 
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of wheat; if it contains two million, each will be woiih half a l,i*,3. 

quarter. 

Thus the position is this. In every state of society there is some 
fraction of their income which people find it worth while to keep 
in the form of currency; it may be a fifth, or a tenth, or a twentieth, 

A large command of resources in the form of currency renders their 
business easy and smooth, and puts them at an advantage in 
bargaining; but, on the other hand, it locks up in a barren form 
resources th^nught yield an income of gratification if investad, 
say, in extra furniture; or a money income, if invested in extra 
machinery or cattle. In a primitive state of society, even in one 
as far advanced as that of India, only the rich care to have much 
of their resources in the form of currency. In England all but the 
very poor keep a good deal; the lower middle classes keep a 
relatively very large quantity; while the very rich who pay all 
their tradesmen by cheques use relatively little. But, whatever 
the state of society, there is a certain volume of their resources 
which ])eople of different classes, taken one with another, care to 
keep in ti e form of currency; and, if everything else remains the 
same, then there is this direct relation between the volume of 
currency and the level of prices, that, if one is increased by ten 
per cent., the other also will be inci eased by ten per cent. Of course, 
the less the proportion of their resources which people care to keep 
in the form of currency, the lower will be the aggregate value of 
the currency, that is, the higher will prices be with a given volume 
of currency. 

This relation between the volume of the currency and the general 
level of prices may be changed permanently by changes in, first, 
population and wealth, which change the aggregate income; 
secondly, by the growth of credit agencies, which substitute other 
means of payment for currency; thirdly, by changes in the methods 
of transport, production, and business generally, which affect the 
number of hands through which commodities pass in the processes 
of making and dealing, and it may be temporarily modified by 
fluctuations of general commercial confidence and activity^. 

^ .The above statement is reprodur-nd from my answers to Qttestiona 11,759- 
11,761 put by the Indian Currency Committee m lh99. In fact a considerable 
part of the present discussion of the proliioms of money and credit may be found 
in my answers to Questions 11,757-11,850 put by that Committee: and my 
answers to Questions 9623-10,014 and 10,121-10,126 put by the Gold and Silver 
Commission in 18S7<-8. 
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I, iT, A Of course the total value of currency needed by the business 
of England is relatively small. For her middle and upper classes 
discharge most of their considerable obligations by cheques; and 
but few of these cheques are presented for payment in cash: most 
of them merely transfer command over currency from one banking 
account to another. 

As has already been noted, the 2 )rccjous metals (whether in bulk 
or in the form of coin) used to be commonly hf>arded in order to 
make provision against the needs of the future, known and un¬ 
known: this practice still prevails among the peasants of a large 
part of the world. But in “western” countries even peasants, if 
well to do, incline to invest the greater part of their savings in 
Government, or o^^er familiar stock exchange securities, or to 
commit them the charge of a bank: and especially among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, by far the greater part of the currency, 
which is held in private hands, is designed as provision against 
some occasion for its use as direct purchasing [jower in the not 
very distant future. 

4. liffiuenceH exei^fcd by occupafton and tPMpcramenf on 
the ainovuts of curvenry, which people with similar incomes 
are lilrly fo keep under their immediate control. 

The imj)rovidence of a particular vreekly wage receiver may 
cause the gold and silver coins which come into his pobsession to 
circulate on the average quickly away from him: but as, unless 
he is exceptionally reckless, he keeps on hand at least a shilling 
to the end, he probably does not pay away his bronze coins much 
more quickly than other people. In hke manner the improvidence 
of one w hose salary is paid quarterly may raise the average rapidity 
of circulation of the gold coins which come into his possession: 
but, as he will seldom be without a pound’s worth olf money, it 
will not materially affect the rajndity with which silver and bronze 
coins pass in and out of his possession. 

The large trader holds relatively little currency in a modern 
country in which nearly all considerable pa 3 ’ments are made by 
cheques. But, in the absence of any credit auxiliaries to currency, 
every trader is dependent on the stock of purchasing j>ower which 
he holds in the form of money, for the means of making good 
bargains when they offer. By instinct and experience he balances 
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the benefit against the loss of a large holding: he knows that, if I, w, 5 
he keeps too little puichasing power at his command, he will be 
trequently brought mto straits; and that if he keeps an inordinate 
quantity, he will dimmish the material sources of his income, and 
yet may find but few occasions on winch he can turn the whole 
of his ready purchasing power to any great advantage. 


To sum up*—the rule for one man may not serve well for 
anotlier m sinular conditions: but, as Petty said, “The most 
tliri ;ing men keep little ..money by them, but turn and wind it 
mto various commodities to their great profit^.” 

5. A Jthoufjh the purchasing power of a unit of a currency 
varUSy other things bdng equal, ^nverbcly with the number of 
fh/ u?utb , yet an iucraised issue of inconvertible paper 
currency may lower its credit, and therefore lessen the amount 
of vfody pin ehasna/ poin r irhnh th( piople care to hold. 
That is, it may Jow<r thi value of each of iht units more 
than inpioportion to the increase of thdr number. 

So far no account has been taken of the influence which the 
ciedit of a curtency exerts on the willingness of the population 
to hold much of then resources, either directly m the foim of cash 
m hand and at a bank, or indirectly in the form of debentures and 
otliei stock exchange securities, which yield fixed incomes in terms 
of currency. But this influence may become important, if the 
credit of the currency is impaired. In fact an ill-considered increase 
111 the volume of an inconvertible currency is likely to lower the 
value of each umt more than in proportion to the increase: for 
it \vj 11 lower the credit of the currency; and mchne everyone to 

^ IVtty thoun^ht that the money “sufficient for” the nation ib “ho much as 
will pay half a gear’s lent for dll the hmdH of En^^hnd and a quarter’s rent of 
th< Uousoing, for a week s expense of all the people, and about a quarter of the 
%alufi of all the exported commodities” {Quanluluntcunqut, Queries 23 and 25: 
fe'io also his Pohtvcal Arithmetic, ch ix and Verbum SaptenU, ch vi) Looke 
c*itimat©d that “one fiftieth of wages and one fourth of the ianduwnei’s income 
ind one twentieth part of the broker s yearly returns in ready money will be 
enough to drive the trade of any countiy ” Cantillon (a d 1755), after a long 
an 1 subtle study, ooncludes that the value needed is a nmth of the total produce 
of the country , or, what he takes to be the same thing, a third of the rent of the 
land Adam fjmith has more of the scepticism of the modem age and says: 

it IB impossible to determine the proportion,’* though “it has been computed 
by diflereiit authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth and at a thirtieth part 
of the whole value of the annual produce.” 
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LIV, 5. hold a rather Bmaller share of his resources in that form than he 
otherwise would. Each unit of the increased currency will there¬ 
fore command a smaller part of that smaller share of his resources: 
and its value will thus suffer a double diminution. The total value 
of an inconvertible paper currency therefore cannot be increased 
by increasing its quantity: an increase in its quantity^ which seems 
Ukely to be repeated, will lower the value of each unit more than in 
proportion to the increase. 

^ This notion that the amount of ready purchasing power, re¬ 
quired by the population of a country at any time, is a definite 
quantity, in any given state of her industry and trade, is implied, 
even when not explicitly staled, in the now familiar doctrine that 
the value of a unit of a currency varies, other things being equal, 
inversely with the number of the units and their average rapidity 
of circulation. 

This “Quantity doctrine” is hel]>ful as far as it goes: but it does 
not indicate what are the “other things” which must be assumed 
to be equal in order to justify the j>r(>j)osition: and it does not 
explain the causes which govern “rapidity of circulation.” 

It is almost a truism: for, if one column of a ledger recorded 
accurately all the transactions for money in a year with their 
values; while another column specified the number of the units 
of money cmplo}T‘d in each transaction; then the two columns 
when added up would balance. The second column would of course 
represent the aggregate value of the total number of changes of 
ownership of all the units of money: and that is the same thing 
in other words as the total value of the money multiplied by the 
average changes of ownership (otheiwise than by free gift, theft, 
etc.) of each unit. 

The other things, that must remain equal for the purposes of 
this statement, imlude {a) the population; (b) the amount of 
business transacted per head of the population; (c) the percentage 
of that business which is effected directly by money; and (d) the 
efficiency (or average rapidity of circulation) of money. Only if 
these conditions are reckoned in, can the doctrine come under 
investigation: and if they are reckoned in the doctrine is almost 
a truism. 
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6* Currency differs from other things in that an increase i, i?* e. 
in its quantity exerts no direct influence on the amount of 
the service it renders. Inconvertible paper curreticies. 

The exceptional character of this **Quantity” statement in 
regard to the value of currency has been described in many ways. 

But the central fact in the account now submitted is that an 
increase in the amount of money in a country does not increase the 
total services which it performs. This statement is not inconsistent 
with the fact that an increase in amount of the gold in a country’s 
currency increases her means of obtaining goods by exporting gold; 
and also gives her a power of converting some of her ciirrency into 
artichis of ornament. It merely means that the purpose of a 
currency is firstly to facilitate business transactions; and for this 
purpose, it needs to bo clearly defined and generally acceptable. 

Next, it needs to command a stable purchasing power: such 
stability can be attained by an inconvertible paper currency, so 
long as the Government (1) can prevent forged notes from getting 
into circulation, and (2) can make the people absolutely certain 
that gen line notes will not be issued in excess. Gold coins may 
indeed be regarded as currency based on the belief that Nature 
will not countenance a violent increase in‘the currency drawn from 
her stores. If there were discovered (in spite of the opinion of 
geologists and mineralogists that no such thing is physically 
possible) a mine of gold ore with contents as large in volume as 
those of a vast coal mine, then gold coins would cease to serve any 
good purpose^- 

Of course the stability of value of a gold coinage owes something 
to the stability of the demand for gold for ornament and for some 
industrial uses: but the discovery— if it were possible —of a vast 
deposit of gold would make it difficult to find good uses for it. 

We can conceive a planet, of difierent construction from ours, in 
wliich enough iron ore to make a good saw has a higher exchange 
value than a pound of gold*. 

' Tho elaborate and careful printinp of paper currencies, makes plausible 
imitations of them very expensive, and yet liable to prompt detection. Forgery 

Bank of England notes is well known to be prevented by exceptional arrange¬ 
ments and methods. 

Tills consideration can be extended. If diamonds became abundant, they 
^ould revolutionize and extend branches of industry in which hard steel is not 
bard enough: bat they would need to be used with great caution for personal 
mm. 4 
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I, IT, 6. If BD inconvertible currency is controlled by & strong Govern¬ 
ment, its amount can be so regulated that tbe value of a unit of 
it is maintained at a fixed level. That level may be such that 
(1) the average level of prices, as evidenced by a trustworthy index 
number, remains unchanged: or (2) that this average level adjusts 
itself to general changes of prices, in countries whose currencies 
are firmly based on the precious metals: or (3) that the Govern¬ 
ment of the country in question sets up a carefully framed list 
of general prices within its territory; and so adjusts the amount 
of her currency, that (say) a thousand units of it command, on 
the average, uniform amounts of commodities in general, on some 
plan of the kind suggested in Chapter iii above. 

“Convertible” notes—that is, notes for which gold (or other 
standard metallic) currency will certainly be given in exchange on 
demand—exert nearly the same influence on national price levels, 
as would be exerted by sUndard coins of e(|U!il nominal value. 
Of cour.'-e, if even a small doubt arises as to their full convertibility 
into standard coins, men will be shy in regard to them: and if 
they cease to be fully convertible they will fall in value below the 
amounts of the gold (or silver) which they jiiofess to represent. 

It will be noted that this chapter is concerned with the demand 
for currency only when general credit is in a normal condition. 
"When credit is shaken, it may be advisable to adopt abnormal, 
and (so to speak) medicinal measures in regard to the supjily of 
currency. Something will be said on this matter in comiectiou 
with fluctuations of credit in Book IV. 

ornarnent On the other hand, if a faJI in the pnoc of wool, or almoat any other 
serviceable commodity, caused a greater quaiitit) of it to be consumed at a less 
aRgrci'ate cost, there A^mild bo a neaily proportional mcreaao in the real wealth 
of the world: the nch would gam only a bttle. but the popr would bo moro 
warmly clad. 



CHAPTER V 

METALLIC CURRENCIES 

L Gold and silver have always been highly esteemed, i, L 
because their hrilliancy and durability adapt them for many 
decorative and other uses. 

Gold and silver are described as the “precious metals”: but 
they are less costly than some others that hold important places 
in modern industry. They appear, however, to be the only metals, 
vluch have the brilliancy and the power of rCwSistance to the 
atmosphere, which arc required for the purposes of personal adorn¬ 
ment; and yet have been obtained, even by elementary processes 
fd mining, m considerable quantities and in many places. The 
search for them has been eager in nearly all ages: and such of 
Nature’s stores of them as were easily accessible, have been quickly 
appropriated. They were chief promoters of the voyages and ex- 
l)lorations, which discovered and gradually opened out the “New 
World,” They have promoted travel: and they have themselves 
travelled ceaselessly and far. 

When agricultural machinery was unknown, the gleaners, who 
responded promptly to an invitation to follow the reapers, were 
well rewarded for their labour; while those who arrived late 
obtained but little. So it might have been supposed a priori that, 
as gold and silver have been highly esteemed m every age of which 
a record survives, they would have been cheap in terms of human 
labour in the early stages of man’s life on this planet; and that 
they would gradually have reached a very high scarcity value. 

But the older seats of civilization lay in a rather compact group 
m South-East Europe, North-East Africa and Southern Asia: and 
therefore large stores of gold and silver awaited those who first 
brought advanced industrial methods to bear on the treasures that 
had been stored up by Nature in Mexico, South America and 
Australia. When the great empire, which was centred in Rome, 
followed its predecessor’s paths to decay, colonizing influences 
ceased: the civilized world had to be content with stocks of the 
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1, 2. precious metals, which were being wasted by use, and were not 
replenished: therefore prices generally fell to very low levels. 

Later on, gold became so scarce that it ceased to be the material 
of money in common use: and the diminution in the stock of 
silver, relatively to the demand for it, caused prices in Europe 
to decline generally, until traffic with Asia and Africa and with 
Mexico and Peru contributed considerable fresh supplies of silver. 
For a long while silver and money were almost synonymous terms^. 

Silver had thus been the dominant basis of currency over the 
greater part of the world till the nineteenth century discoveries 
of gold, chiefly in Austialia and California, enabled several 
countries, following in the wake of Britain, to take gold as the basis 
of their currencies; either singly, or in combination with silver^. 

2. Gold and sdrer, svpan^fdy or conjointly^ can set cfood 
standards of general purchasing potver, in regard to obliga¬ 
tions and hnsintss transaetions, ichich do not range over 
more than a few years: hut obligations, which y'ange over 
long periods, roll for standards that are not dependent on 
the hazards of mining. 

At some periods in the world’s history the volume of “the 
preciouB metals ” has diminished rela lively to thepurjKises for which 
they are required; and at other periods it lias increased faster than 
they. This balance has been sufficiently even to give rise to a half¬ 
unconscious expectation that their purchasing power is likely to 
remain almost uniform; and that they may therefore reasonably 

^ Note thu tiaiisitjon from the uso of fhe L itin word cbs (whioli means bronze) 
to flu* Knmch word luqetd (whjcli moans silver). 

• Note should be taken of the habit, common some centuries apo, of embodjunp 
stores of purchasing power, available apamst a time of siicas, i/i silver plate. This 
habit had a considerable eftect m steadying the purchasiiip power of silver. The 
aristocracy of the Teutonic lacos were country folk with but little iilterest in 
commerce; and they often lacked faoihties for lending out their money with 
profit and safety; but their aceiimulations of silver plate served the purpose of 
j-iolding a steady income of gratilication similar to that, which a rich man of to¬ 
day derives from more varied and subtle forms of display. 

(l!harJes I of England owed much to the silver plate, which his adherents melted 
down to meet his needs: whereas even well to-do people now are for the greater 
part content to share with all but the poorest classes the services, wh ch a thin 
deposit of sih er on spoons and forks can render in protecting the rarnith from 
the taste of inferior metals. But, while the domestic uses of solid silver have 
shrunk, those of gold have expanded; both in the form of “gilding” by layers 
of microscopic thickness; and in that of watch-chains and other omainonts. 

A little more is said m Ap]iendiz A on vanous early forms of currency. 
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be taken as standards of value. But this assumption calls for the h 9. 
inquiry:—Is this approximate equality of two opposing sets of 
forces, the one tending to raise general prices, and the other 
tending to lower them, the result of accident? 

The answer appears to be in the negative, for less than half the 
world’s surface has been thoroughly explored by skilled miners, 
equipped with large funds: and the mechanical and other appliances, 
available for gold and silver mining, appear to advance from decade 
to decade at about the same rate as the appliances used in other 
heavy industries. Therefore the cost of production of a hundred¬ 
weight of gold and silver seems likely to keep, for a considerable 
time, nearly the same position as formerly relatively to other raw 
products. The values of many sorts of fine manufactures will 
probably continue to fall relatively to those of the materials of 
which they are made. But, partly for that reason, the prices of 
raw materials tend increasingly to dominate those of the products 
made of them: and on the whole there seems to be no good reason 
for supposing that the costs of obtaining gold and silver will rise 
considerably in the near future relatively to those of other things. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that the ever-growing 
power and celerity of the means of transport diminishes the 
inequalities in the relative values of diflerent things throughout 
the world: and the mobility of gold and silver is so great that their 
Viilues, in terms of other commodities generally, tend to equality 
in dilTereiit places more effectively than do the relative values of 
most other things for which different places have unequal ad¬ 
vantages. Tliis nearly even balance may junbably be maintained 
for a considerable time. But it seems impossible at present to 
peer into the distant future; though we can conceive that the 
united efforts of the several sciences, which bear on the question, 
may ultimately go far towards explaining the genesis of those 
gases and liquids, which cool down into metals. 

The sway of gold and silver has, on the whole, been widened and 
strengthened throughout the ages: but it is in some danger of 
being partially superseded by an even more exact standard. For, 
as the arts of life progress (and indeed as a condition of that 
progress) man must demand a constantly increasing precision from 
the instruments which he uses, and from money among others: 
and he is beginning to doubt whether either gold or silver, or even 
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V, 3. gold and silver combined, give him a sufficiently stable standard 
of value for the ever widening range of space and time over which 
his undertakings and contracts extend. It is no doubt true that 
the durability of gold and silver gives security that the stock 
of them will not vary very rapidly; that their general purchasing 
power will not be liable to sharp and sudden fluctuations; and 
that they will therefore afEord fairly good standards of value for 
deferred payments and contracts lasting over several years: “a 
stream makes little difference to the volume (jf a great lake, though 
it may itself be changed from a rill into a torrent.” But that 
supposes the torrent to be short-lived or the lake to have a broad 
outflow; if not, the volume of the lake may increase more than 
that of the torrent can: and gold and silver have had a less stable 
value during the history of the world, than has accrued to those 
staple grains, which have supplied the chief means of supporting 
life to the great mass of the people in every age. 

rk Silver coins have set the standards of value in most 
civilizedcotDdries: hut these standards have been loweredhy 
successive curtailments and debasements of silver coins. 

It is an easy matter to keep the composition of gold and silver 
coins true to specification as regards quantity and quality. But 
every country, which has a long history, shows an almost con¬ 
tinuous loweimg of the metallic content of its standard coin. 
Occasionally the evils, which followed a period of reckless debase¬ 
ment, letl to a partial reform ; but the making of good resolutions 
seldom out-Jived the next stnmg temjitationk 

But though improvident monarchs could reap small temporary 
gains at the cost of loss of credit by depreciating their currency, 
they had no desire that the depreciation should be carried further 
through the pilfering of parts of the coins by private persons. 

* In En^^land the process of degradation was comparatively slow. Tlio sluUing 
was leduced only from 270 grains of silver in the shilling m WMbum i's lime to 
03 from the end of the sixteenth century onwards: though it had fallen much 
lower under Henry VJll. It was practically debased again at the end of the 
seventeenth century through carelessness rather than wilfully: hut Montague 
and William III, Newton and Locke repaired it in 1690. b"'or details, see Shaw’s 
JliAtory of the Currency, and Writers on English Monetaiy History, 1626-1730; 
also Lord Liverpuors Coins of the Bedim, and Tooke and New march’s Hisiory, 
VoL VI. 

The depreciation of German currencies went much further, and that of the 
Flench Iivre further still, see d’AvenoI, HiHoire des Frix, I, il; and Bcissel, 
Oeldwtrlh und Arbeiislohn tm MiUelaUer. 
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There was therefore nothing but the vis inertiae to hinder them i, v, 3, 
from adopting such mechanical improvements in the art of coinage 
a>s were gradually invented; and they learnt to regulate exactly 
the sizes and circular shapes of the discs which were to be coined; 
to make the stamp fit the discs accurately; and by the aid of 
powerful machinery either to mill the edges, or to draw out from 
the side of the coin a short legend in raised letters. Next, the coins 
were made very hard and tough, so as to bear a clearly defined 
impress in low relief. Coins in low relief wear well: they cannot 
be sweated safely; and they cannot be imitated, without expensive 
appliances, 

Jt 13 well known that many beautiful coins, and some which 
were technically exact, were made by artists and highly skilled 
artisans without the aid of maoliinery. But such work could not 
have supplied any considerable part of the vast number of coins 
that are needed for modern commerce. Even if it could, so large 
a part of their cost would have been due, not to the material of 
which they were made, but to the work spent on them, that the 
element of hazardous credit in their value would have been very 
large: the modern aim of fastening the values of gold coins close 
to that of the gold itself could not have been attained^. 

Silver is by nature better suited than gold to be the chief 
material of current money in any but very rich populations; and, 
until recently, it was generally used as a standard metal either 
alone or in some sort of association with gold: the English monetary 
term “pound,” originally meant a ])ound’s weight of silver pennies 
of more or less varying shapes and weights: and so in regard to 
the livre. 

It is easy to keep in circulation Government notes printed on 
silver for a certain number of grains of gold; fur the silver tokens 
are designed only for use at home: they are not required to be 

^ Tho hrst importmit step towards the massive production of accurate coins 
made by Boulton Jate in the oi^rkteentli century. Hjs ideas have been greatly 
developed: and the plant required for good modern coinage is too expensive 
to be within the reach of any but those, who have a good deal to lose and are 
unwilling to run great risks except in the hope of very higli gains. The balkiness 
of the plant, and the large number of men required to work it, are likely to attract 
the attention of the authorities; while the increased resources of Qovenunenta 
and improved communications by telegraph and otherwise make it difficult to 
put into circulation in any country false coins made outside her jurisdiction. 

Lastly, the officers of diiTeient Governments are more willing than formerly to 
co-operato promptly for the supprossion of crime. 
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I, V, s. acceptable abroad in large payments. But when the shadows of 
the Dark Ages passed away, and European commerce settled down 
again to large, solid, and relatively safe operations, merchants 
organized their dealings with no more regard than they could avoid 
to the fussy regulations oi monarchs as to the values at which their 
several coins were to be taken. So gold was long ago recognized 
as the “natural standard of merchants^”; and many of those 
Governments, which were largely under the influence of merchants, 
went as far as they could towards keeping their coinage in close 
touch with gold. For this and other reasons, ordinances fixing the 
rate at which gold coins should be current in terms of the standard 
silver money were made and re-made at frequent intervals-. 

Silver, in a more or less stable partnership with gold, has been 
the basis of most national currencies during the greater part of 
modem history: but nearly all the great currencies of the world 
were based, more or less effectively, on gold before the recent great 
war. Gold has not indeed been largely handled by the common 
people except in a few countries, mostly Anglo-Saxon; but adequate 
provisions were generally made before the war, in the countries of 
western Europe and in a rapidly increasing number of other 
countries, to keep every part of the currency fixed close to that 
gold value at which it was rated. 

* Harris, On Coins, a.d. 1768, pp. 89, 90. 

■ Neighbouring countries fixed rates without agreement with, and often in 
opposition to one another. iSuch disrrojjancies, in so far as the ordinances Tiiere 
effective, caused constant shiftings of f-old between different countries: the trade 
was often prohibited, but it was prohtablo to inilividuals, while it cost great 
national loss. The ordinances could not, iiowever, l)o strictly enforced as long 
as the gold coins were in so bad repair that even in their own country they were 
often taken by weight and not by tale. 

In coni para tivoly recent times the (silver) price of the English Guinea was 
frequently alLeied by proclamation; and yet not fast enough to kcej) pace with 
changes in tiie market, which would often cause the Guinea to be taken in ex¬ 
change by common consent at a price corresponding to its value as n^erchandise, 
and not that at which it had been rated by the last proclamation. And in Prussia 
before 1873, when the silver “Thaler” was the standard coin, there remained 
in use a great many gold “Krone.” Their market price was published every day 
in the newspapers, and they passed from hand to hand with tolerable freedom 
at about that rate: but of course tliere would be a little bargaining if the person 
to whom the coin was tendered thought its price would be a trifle lower on the 
morrow. That is to say, gold and silver wore used as media of exchange, but silver 
alone was used as money in the proper sense of the word: there was no thorough 
system of currency, based on gold and silver equally. 

Iiord Liverpoors Treatise, a.d. 1805, and especially his chapter “Of the great 
inconvenienoe and expense arising from the fluctuations of the relative values 
of gold to silver,” contains much information on these points. 
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4. Britisih sovereigns (in ordinary times) are coined from i, t» i 
appropriate material withovt charge. Thei/ are in effect gold 
ingots whose quantity and qaality are certified at public 
expense- British shiUmgs have been in Ulce manner^ Govern* 
ment notes for certam quantities of gold printed on silver. 

Jevons well said, "A coin is an ingot of which the weight and 
the fineness are certified by the integrity of the designs impressed 
on the surfaces of the metal.’’ This is true of all coins in some 
degree; but it is especially true of those gold coins that have set 
the standard of value for the British currency. The opportunities 
of unauthorized coiners would be too great, if the gold contained 
in a coin could be obtained much more easily than the coin 
itself. 

Gold coins need to be supplemented by ‘‘surrogates” in silver 
and bronze: so called because their value (or “authority”) is 
derived from that of the sovereign. So long as they arc current, 
their purchasing power is dependent on that of the sovereign: 
that is, in effect, on the value of gold; subject only to the practically 
negligible mdircct seignorage levied on the coinage of gold. The 
distinctive feature of a sound currency sysiem is that, the value 
of every part of the currency is so firmly fixed to that of standard 
coins, that no one has any reason, beyond his own immediate 
convenience, for preferring one sort to another: and therefore 
everyone distributes his holdings of currency among gold, paper 
notes, silver and other coins, according to the scale of his trans¬ 
actions. Thus the economic conditions of the people, their habits 
and temperaments, govern the amoimts of the various surrogates, 
by which each hundred sovereigns is accompanied^ 

The British sovereign (in ordinary times) is an exceptionally 
good standard of value: because no charge is made by the Govern¬ 
ment for coining gold, of appropriate quahty, into sovereigns of 
equal aggregate weight. [It is true that the return is only made 

^ The nature of a trader's buainesB must in great measure govern his action 
in such matters. But, for other people a shillmg’s worth of bronze coins, and a 
pound’s worth of silver coins are genoraily more than sufficient. Tha holdings of 
bronze coin are probably about as high among the self-respecting members of 
the working classes as among any others (it is said to have been considerably 
nicreased generally by automatic machines for sales at a penny); and those held 
jn the form of silver coin are fairly high among aolf-respectmg members of the 
lower middle classes. 
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I. V, 4- after the few days that are required for testing, coining, etc.: the 
indirect charge made by this delay is practically negligible, except 
in so far as it makes bar gold a more fitting material for exporta¬ 
tion to foreign countries than sovereigns would be.] 

Of course no gold coins can fall in exchange value appreciably 
below the gold that is in them; for as soon as gold in coined form 
becomes cheaper than other gold, it would go into the melting 
pot fast: but gold coin., other than tlie sovereign, can be minted 
only when coined gold is worth more than uncoined gold by tlie 
equivalent of that charge. Inconvertible paper bears in ellect a 
seignorage of nearly 100 per cent.: and conversely a coin that bears 
a seignorage of two per cent., may be said to have the weakness 
of an inconvertible currency to the extent of two per cent, of its 
value. The sovereign, alone among coins, is a gold ingot ever 
available for all uses without appreciable loss: and it thus has 
an advantage over any other coin as the unit of international 
finance; and England (in ordinary times) pats no hindrance in 
the way of anyone who wishes to export gold. For these reasons, 
among others but more perhaps than others, London acquired and 
retained a dominant position as the ccmtral oifioe of the Money 
Markets of the w'otld: which w'as not even threatened till the 
em(*rgencies of the world war com])ellod London to borrow largel) 
in Newr York. In short, the sovereign was such good merchandize 
everywhere, at the value of the gold which it professed to contain, 
t hat it iniglit almost be said to be internationally current. The only 
considerable element of hazardous credit in its value was that whicJi 
attached to the value ot gold itself; and that is governed, not by 
national, but by cosmopolitan influences. The shilling was really 
a credit-note in Britain for a twentieth part of tlie value of a 
sovereign, or nearly flve and a half grains of gold: and abroad its 
value Avas its credit value after deducting the expenses ^direct or 
indirect of marketing it in some place in which it had that value: 
(if it could be so marketed, its value in ordinary times would be 
a good deal less than that of three grains of gold). 

Under normal conditions, therefore, the British Government was 
responsible for the quality of the gold coinage; but not for its 
quantity: that was governed by the world supply of gold and the 
demand of the nation for gold coins. On the other hand private 
persons could not take silver or bronze metal to the mint, and 
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demand coins in return: so that the supply of “surrogates” was i, t, 4. 
controlled by the Government, under information from banks and 
other businesses as to the needs of the public. Thus, these coins were 
only inconvertible notes for various quantities of gold, printed on 
common metals: but they were kept at their nominal values, by 
making them legal tender up to certain amounts, and adjusting 
their supply to the needs of the people. 
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METALLIC CURRENCIES, CONTINUED 

I, VI, 1 . 1. GreshaiYiH law that an Uiferior currency, if not limited 

in amount, will drive out a superior currency. 

Petty expressed a common opinion, when he said:—“The world 
measures things by gold and silver, but principally the latter; for 
there may not be two measures, and consequently the better of 
many must be the only of alP.” 

The principle that surrogates cannot advantageously be printed 
on material of flui)orior value to that of the standard coins is 
closely allied to another, which is known as Gresham's Law. It 
is to the ellect that bad coins tend to drive good coins out of the 
field: the terms “good” and “bad” refer of course not to the 
technical excellence of the coinage, but to the metallic value of 
the ingot of which tlie coin is made. 

The law is based on the fact that, whenever the specie value of 
a certain class of coins exceeds their currency value, the coins will 
begin to go into the melting-pot, or be exported. As when the 
level surface of the sea falls it is the highest rocks that first stand 
out, so when there is a gradual fall of the level surface of the 
currency value of all coins which have the same rating, it is the 
specie value of these that will first stand out above that level: 
these will be tlie first to be taken to the melting-pot. The best will 
go first, and then the next best; it is the w^orst that will remain. 
This is the substance of Gresham’s Law". 

^ Tare’t and Contnbuhons, p 17 of the second edition, 16fi7, The»diotum “bad 
money dmes out good,” apjjears to have been first used in the proolTmation of 
1500, in which Gresham took a pronriinent pait See grave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy, s.v. “ Greaham’s Law ” and a Note by GifEen in the first volume 
of 77ie Econo?iitc Journal. 

• Greshrun enunciated it in 1558: hut its principle had long been known. In 
particular it v as indicated by Oresmius in 1382, and stated clearly by Copernicus 
in 1520. John Rales, in 1549, writes;—“Was there not made proclamations that 
the olde eoyne, speciallj of golde, should not be currant here above such a price: 
was not that the rcdiest way to dryve away onr golde from us. Everything will 
go where it is most esteemed, and therefore our treasure went over in heapes.'* 
And he quaintly adds: “There be searchers that might lot that matter well 
ynough, if they bo true,,.,but there be many ^ayes to deoeave the searchers. 
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Gresham’s Law has often been represented as a paradox. But i, ti, i. 
in fact it is a representative of a large class of laws that are 
operative in ordinary affairs, though they seldom attract special 
notice. Even a man building a house for himself would be careful 
not to put expensive red bricks in party walls where they would 
not be seen, when cheaper white bricks equally strong could be 
got. And a man building a house on contract for a stranger would 
go farther; he would not supply a better quality either of white 
or red brick than was called for by the specifications: the worst 
bricks that satisfied the specifications would drive out the better, 
provided he had another good use to which to turn them. 

The tendency indicated by Gresham’s Law is strong but not 
irresistible. If specifications for building were so drawn, that 
easily made bricks were included with those of better quality, 
then the coarse bricks would drive out the better, provided that 
there were enough of them to satisfy all needs. If not, then good 
bricks would be used together with inferior bricks: and the makers 
of inferior bricks might perhaps combine to put their prices to 
a level with those of good bricks. 

Similarly, if the cost of production of an ounce of gold were 
equal to that of only ten ounces of silver, and mints were open to 
receive an ounce of gold on the same terms as fifteen and a half 
ounces of silver, then, gold would tend to drive silver out of 
circulation; because gold would be the inferior metal according to 
the mint’s regulations. If, on the other hand, the cost of production 
of an ounce of gold were equal to that of twenty ounces of silver, 
then, under the same regulations, silver would appear as the in¬ 
ferior metal; and it would tend to drive out gold. 

Gresham’s Law has been considered generally in relation to 
metallic currencies: it represents a tendency to take good coins 
out of the currency. The opposite tendency prevails in regard to 

thoy were never so true, as by putting of the sayrle coyne in their shippes 
balaat, or in some vesselleB of wyne, or other lyqiior transported either unto ub 
or from us: then every oreake in this Realme hath not searchers: And if they had, 
they bee not such saintes as would not b© corrupted for money.*’ 

Com can be bo easily melted down without detection, that when there has been 
miicli to gain by it, it has always been done, whatever penalties have been set 
ag.iuist it. Sometimes a penalty on melting down current coin has been sup- 
plerneiited by requiring those who wanted to export bullion to swear that it 
had not been obtained by this means. “Sworn off*’ bollion, as it was called, had 
an e^ctra high market price; and this additional value was commonly spoken of 
aa the market valne of perjury, with its attendant nska. 
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X, VI, 2, notes issued by banks, without effective Government control: for 
any, that are not legal tender and fall into disrepute, cease to 
circulate^. 

2. Difficvltiea in the way of the permanent maintenance 
of currencies hosed mi gold and silcer at a fixed ratio. 

The recent great war has set aside many arrangements for the 
coinage of the precious metals. The most interesting and important 
of these was the scheme of the “Latin Union,” which in effect 
meant the group of European nations in whose language the Latin 
element prodonnnates over the Teutonic. Under it the mints of 
the associated countries were kept open to gold and silver equally, 
on the plan of treating one ounce of gold as equivalent to fifteen 
and a half ounces of silver. It was railed “bimetallic”: but it 
appears to have always been open to the danger of becoming, and 
did in fact become, one for “alternative-metallism.” Nature has 
not yielded an ounce of gold continuously at about the same cost in 
labour and outlay as fifteen and a half ounces of silver. She 
yielded it at less than that cost when rich gold deposits were 
opened out in Australia and California ;4nd later on she yielded 
more than fifteen and a half ounces of Silver fioin South American 
mines at the cost of obtaining an ounce of gold. When the advan¬ 
tage of superior cheapness of supply lay with gold, the basis of 
the currencies of the Latin Union came almost wholly from gold; 
but afterwards mainly from silver. That is to say, changes in the 
purchasing power of the currencies of the Latin Uiuon were 
governed—in so far as they depended on their metallic basis— 
almost exclusively by the cost of producing silver. After a time 
the pendulum swung in the opposite direction: new gold deposits 
were opened out, and yielded more than an ounce of gold to labour 
and outlay equivalent to those needed for obtaining fifteen and 
a half ounces of silver: so additions to the basis of the Latm 

* The famous Bullion Report of 1810 (p. 61 of Cannan’s reprint) argued that 
under Uiesr oondilions any local excess issue will raise local prices therefore 
people ^i[\ return some of the notes to the issuing bank, and demand Bank of 
England notes or Bills upon London; in order that they may make many of 
their purchases in London, where prices are moderate because the London 
cuf iciicy IS not inflated Forecastmg the future it argued that, if Bank of England 
paper should be issued to excess, the foundation of the whole currency of the 
country would be enlarged in similar proportions; and the total addition to 
the country’s currency would be much greater than that caused by tbe direot 
a.ction of the Bank. 
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currencies came almost exclusively from gold, and Latin prices— l, ti, 2 . 
in so far as they depended on those bases—^were governed almost 
exclusively by the cost of producing gold. Thus the so-called 
“bimetallic” system was really under alternate metallic influences. 

It may be admitted that an agreement, entered into by all the 
commercial countries of the world to keep their mints open to gold 
and silver at almost any reasonable ratio, would tie the values of 
metals to that ratio, so long as the agreement lasted, unless indeed 
one of the two metals were driven absolutely out of circulation. 

(Silver could not of course be used directly as a medium of ex- 
cliange in large transactions: but it might ultimately serve as the 
solo basis of Government notes.) But it seems probable that— 
as lunnan nature is constituted—such an agreement would not 
endure very long after changes in the conditions of mining had 
made the relative costs of production of the two metals differ 

idoly from their relative ratings in the agreement. Especially, if 
gold were the metal which the change had caused to be underrated, 
the knowledge that the demand for it in the arts of production 
was large and urgent, would induce some Governments to manipu¬ 
late their stocks in favour of gold: for they would know that if 
the agreement were broken up, they would gain much more 
advantage from the possession of a large stock of gold, than from 
the possession of a stock of silver which, though equivalent to it 
under the rating, would be of much lower value after the rating 
liad ceased to be efiective. The scramble for gold would probably 
bo further intensified by its special fitness for the modern service 
of military chests in time of war. 

An agreement which embraced nearly all the leading countries 
of the world—a “World-union” as we may call it—would be liable 
to nearly all those troubles which overthrew the Latin Union; 
f^nd to many others. For the members of the Latin Union were a 
homogeneous group of countries with long commercial experience 
and similar economic needs and resources: in particular none of 
them had a strong direct interest in either gold or silver mining. 

^ut among the members of a World-union must necessarily be 
some without settled economic traditions, some with strong special 
interests in either silver or gold; while many possibilities of war 
f'ould be latent among them. If then the productiveness of the 
ntines threatened to move away from the rating agreed upon, 
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rumours would quickly spread that it was in danger of being 
broken: suggestions would be put about for a change in the rating: 
and these being perhaps subsidized by wealthy persous having a 
strong pecuniary interest in the matter, would cause a general 
disturbance of credit; which might perhaps exceed in breadth and 
intensity anything that the world has yet known. 

It is of course true that international agreements are now 
spreading over all fields of commerce and pohfcics, to an extent 
which would have been thought impossible even a generation ago: 
and a few generations hence the psychological force of international 
opinion may be sufficient to support almost any agreement which 
is generally approved. But, on the other hand, the advantages of 
basing the currencies of the world on two metals rather than one 
seem to bo estimated by careful thinkers now at a lower value than 
formerly: it is getting clearly to be recognized that the scheme of 
“fixed-ratio mintage” which is commonly called “bimetallism,” 
can at least as fitly be described as “ alternative-metallLsm.” And 
there certainly exists another route by which it would be possible, 
if desirable, to base every national currency on gold and silver 
conjointly. 

There was indeed felt a general sense of relief throughout the 
western world, when it became practicable to make gold alone 
in effect the international standard unit for by far the greater part 
of the civihzed world. The changes which made this possible, 
without a great dislocation of general })riccs, were a great increase 
in the supply of gold; and an extensive development of the plan 
by which Holland had fastened the value of the silver currency 
of her Asiatic possessions to that of gold for all purposes of inter¬ 
national trade, by fixing the rate at which drafts on Holland, and 
therefore in currency on a gold basis, would be bought and sold 
in terms of the local currency for the purposes of the external trade 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

3, AUhovgh cohuige of gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
causes movements of prices to he gover^ieil chiejiy by the pro- 
duction of gold and silver alternately^ a plan can be devised 
which would mahe the two metals work together ', it may be 
catted Symmetallism, 

A scheme for setting up an international currency on a solid 
basis of gold and silver together^ was submitted by the present 
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writer to the Gold and Silver Conunission in 1888^. It was set out 
as follows: 

Ricardo suggested that we should use a paper currency resting 
on a basis, not of coin, but of stamped gold bars weighing 20 ounces 
each. If, he argued, the currency were in excess and showed signs 
of falling below its gold value, it would be taken to the Mint and 
exchanged for gold bars for exportation; if it were deficient, gold 
bars would be brought to the Mint and currency demanded. Within 
the country the paper would be a perfect medium of exchange, 
while for the payment of the balances of foreign trade stamped 
gold bars are better suited tlian coins. 

The currency scheme now submitted for consideration differs 
from his only by being bimetallic instead of monometallic. I 
propt)se that currency should be exchangeable at the Mint or 
Issue Department, not for gold, but for gold and silver, at the rate 
of not £1 for 113 grains of gold, but £1 for 50^ grains of gold, to¬ 
gether with, say, 20 times as many grains of silver. I would make 
up the gold and silver bars in gramme weights, so as to be useful 
for international trade, A gold bar of 100 grammes, together with 
a silver bar, say, 20 times as heavy, would be exchangeable at the 
Issue Department for an amount of the currency which would be 
calculated and fixed once for all when the scheme was introduced. 
(This number 20, or whatever it might be, would be fixed on 
arbitrarily once for all. If we wished the value of the currency 
to be regulated chiefly by gold we should have only a small bar 
of silver; if chiefly by silver we should have, perhaps, 50 or 100 
times as heavy a bar of silver as that of gold. But if we wished 
the two metals to have about equal influence we should, taking 
account of the existing stocks of the two metals, probably choose 
our silver bar about 20 times as heavy as that of gold.) 

Anyone who wanted to buy or sell gold or silver alone in ex¬ 
change for currency could get what he wanted by exchanging 
gold for silver, or silver for gold, at the market rate. Government 
fixing its own rates from day to day, so as to keep its reserves of 
the two metals in about the right proportion, might safely under- 


^ the Appendix to its Final Report [C. 6512-7]; cnpeoially answer to 
Question 9837. Much of its substance is contained in an article on ‘‘Itemedies 
for fluctuations of general prices” in the ConUmporary Review for March, 1887; 
where some matters kindred to these eurrency policies are discussed. 

K.K. 
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1 , take this exchange itself, and then anyone could buy or sell either 
gold or silver for currency in one operation. 

To ensure convertibility the currency would not be allowed to 
exceed, say, twice the bullion reserve in the Issue Department, 
except in times of emergency, when the minimum rate of discount 
was, say, 10 per cent.; and then the rule might be broken, either 
as now, by the authority of the government, or, which I think 
would be better, by a self-acting rule. The country would save so 
much on the cost of its currency that it could W'ell afiord to keep, 
as a normal reserve, bullion worth, say, £20,000,000 in excess of 
this limit, and thus prevent the sudden stringencies which we now 
suffer whenever there is even a small foreign drain of bullion. There 
would be, as now, token coins of silver and bronze; but, since even 
a small percentage on the value of a gold coin is sufficient to pay 
the illicit coiner, it is doubtful whether it would be worth while 
to have token coins of gold. 

Ricardo’s proposal was made at a time when the mismanage¬ 
ment of paj)cr issues at home and abroad had made the notion 
of a paper currency repugnant to all prudent people. But now 
there is a greater tendency to discriminate between paper money 
which has no sound basis, and which may fairly be called soft 
money, and paper whose convertibility into hard metal is properly 
secured. The strangeness of the scheme will make many refuse 
to examine it closely; but those who can overcome their natural 
repugnance to the use of paper money will, I think, find that it 
has the following advantages:—(1) it would be economical and 
secure; (2) though economical, the largeness of its reserve would 
obviate the sharp twinges, that now frecjuently occur in 1 ho money 
market; (3) it would vary in value with the mean of the values 
of gold and silver; (4) as it would in no way attempt to control 
the relative values of gold and silver, and would not be affected 
even if an ounce of gold became worth 50 ounces of silver, it could 
be begun at once and without risk by any one nation, and it would 
be specially suitable to the circumstances of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire; (5) if adopted by several nations it would constitute at 
once a perfect international basis of currency and prices. Prance 
could, if it chose, still reckon in francs, England in pounds, and 
America in dollars; but every 20 franc note would state on its 
face how many francs were exchangeable for a standard pair of 
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bars of 100 grammes of gold and 2000 grammes of silver; and l» n» 3. 
therefore the equivalent in f d. of 100 franca would be settled 
once for all. There would be nothing to bo allowed as now for 
seignorage or for wear and tear of coins. Francs, pounds, or dollars 
would alike give a definite command over bars of gold and silver, 
which would form a perfect medium for international payments. 

It may be added that proposals to tie the value of currency to 
that of gold or silver or both, without the use of gold and silver 
coins, occupied a good deal of attention rather more than a hundred 
years ago; partly under influences similar to, but stronger than, 
those which spread over Europe after the recent great war. This may 
be seen clearly in the evidence of Alexander Baring and Ricardo 
before a Secret Committee of the House of Lords in 1819. They 
approved proposals that “the Bank” should “deliver uncoined 
Gold or Silver at the Mint Standard and Pi ice in exchange for 
their Notes, instead of the Delivery of Coin”; while the bank 
sliould buy bullion ofiered to them at rather lower prices^. 

* Tho qiiantiUofl of those tranaartions ^ero indeed not to be unlimited; and 
the mint was to remain open for the coinage of gold money: the precedent of 
the bank at Hamburg was quoti^d. Minor conditions were added: the bank waa 
not to be troubled by small transactions Keferenro was made to diCiculties 
an sing from probable variations m tho relative values of gold and silver: ex- 
IJPiiCiire indicated that they would not be great. Baring would piefcr that gold 
should bo the fixed standard; silver being treated as equnalent at lates which 
‘should be adjusted every ten years, or at some othei given period.*’ 

It may be added that there seems to bo no good ground for an opinion, which 
was mu(h in vogue some time ago, that “bimetallism” (in the sense of fixed- 
ratio mintage) would neccssanly cause a great rise of prices. It would probably 
have that effect if the proportion in whuh the two metals were combined m the 
basis of the currency (soy 16 to 1) made it easier to increase the currency by 
adding to its basis sixteen ounces of silver than by adding one ounce of gold. But 
Nature has been secretive m regard to her stoics of tho two metals Tins point 
was ramtd by the present writer in evidome before the Gold and Silver Com¬ 
mission in Dcceiabor, 188S, and the following January, 9b2,'l-102JG; and 
bifore the Indian Currency Committee m Januaiy 1899, QQ. 11757-11850. 
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BUSINESS CREDIT 

CHAPTER I 

THE DEVELOrMENT OF MODERN MARKETS 
FOR CAPITAL 

1. Prhatc capital—other than that which consisted of the 
ownership of Uuuly hnildingSy and slaves—was not of great 
volnme till recent thnes. 

The chief capital employed in early Rtages ot large-scale industry 
consisted of slaves, or, at least, oi serfs. But merchants had large 
capitals invested in stocks of goods; and, sometimes, in ships or 
in long trains of mules or other beasts of burden. 

Romo (lug out wealth with the sword; but she developed it by 
business energy. She became the centre of large industry for a 
great part of Europe: and during her decline Constantinople was 
rising to take her place. All the while the chief capitalistic invest¬ 
ments were in ships and m slaves; and goods ready for sale came 
next: the implements of production were not costly. 

Later on the productive capabihtics of the energy of falling 
water and of wind developed factories, each of which absorbed a 
considerable quantity of capital: and, yet a few centuries later 
factories and railways worked by steam power became chief em¬ 
bodiments of capital on the land; while steam-propelled ships 
made a powerful contribution towards the capitalistic unification 
of the trade of the world. 

In the earlier stages of capitalistic development the first place 
was held by individuals, or by small groups of men, each possessing 
much wealth. In the modern age, many railways and other under¬ 
takings are owned in great part by multitudes of small capitalists. 
The main effect of this development is to strengthen the position 
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of the middle classes relatively to the working classes on the one ii, i, s. 
hand and to the wealthy classes on the other. 

The term capital*’ has been supposed to refer to the number 
of heads of cattle which constituted the chief wealth of pastoral 
tribes: and again to the number of heads of slaves employed in 
cultivation of the land; or in “manufacture”; in the original sense 
of the word, in which it suggested direct manual labour. During 
the Middle Ages feudal-tenure of land gave “landholders” certain 
rights over the services of those who lived on their land. They 
themselves “held” the land indirectly from the Sovereign (or 
State): but in effect they owned it subject to certain claims, which 
successive generations of lawyers have defined and limited; until 
the land of the country has become private property, and is 
regarded as an exceptionally stable form of capital. 

Landowners might therefore have set up strong banks, which 
would have supplied industry and trade with the funds needed 
for that rapid increase in their activities, which was caused by 
the development of world-trade, and by the continual increase 
in the ccjstlincss, as well as the efficiency, of the appliances of 
manufacture and of transport by land and sea. But in fact trade 
and industry, have been the chief sources of the great volume of 
(‘apital, which has enabled the present age almost to defy the 
severity of Nature’s law, to the effect that increased applications 
of effort to land, already fairly well cultivated, will yield a con¬ 
tinually “diminishing return.” 

‘i. Early phases of business credit : the chief capitalists 
'Were traders; the largest borro'wers were sooereigns and re¬ 
publican governments. 

The work of credit in the modern age differs from that of earlier 
times in two chief ways. Formerly a great part of it was given by 
professional money-lenders to spendthrift heirs: now it is chiefly 
given by people who are living within their incomes to States 
which do not spend recklessly; and to strong businesses, in the 
hands either of private persons or joint stock companies. Again, 
formerly those who received it, were generally hard-pressed by 
those to whom they had incurred obligations: now they are, for 
the greater part, powerful businesses engaged in production, 
transport or commerce. 
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11. i, 2. Monarchs used to be large borrowers: chiefly for the purposes 
of war; largely to support extravagance on the part of themselves 
and their favourites; and occasionally for financing expenditure 
on good roads and other requisites of national well-being. Some¬ 
times indeed professions that a loan was needed for purposes of 
urgent public concern, were used as decoys for bringing a good deal 
of the national capital to the aid of the personal extravagance of 
a sovereign and his courtiers. In such cases loans were invited 
by bankers and other financiers in their own name: the lenders 
could appeal to Courts of Law against the nominal borrowers; 
and they were able to put pressure on a monarch to whom the 
proceeds of a loan were transferred: they could threaten to refuse 
help in his need at a future time; and they could often force him 
to give into their bands a material guarantee for their good faith. 

But, after all, the most massive loans have been those which 
were believed to be necessary to ward off national disaster. Such 
were the loans by aid of which England financed the Kapoleonic 
wars; those arising out of the American Civil War, and the recent 
great European War. 

The motives of subscribers to such loans have always been, in 
part at least, patriotic and unselfish: and the respect, which they 
have earned, contributed to the complete disappearance of the 
notion, which long prevailed, that dealings in credit are unworthy 
of a man of high character^, 

* It waa indeed long maintained by Patristic writers, that a loan of money 
(as distinguishod from the letting out of a house, an implement, oi other Taluablo 
commodity) rendered no real service that could lightly demand a reward. That 
opinion derived support from the fact that the boriower was frequently in 
distress: the practice of borrowing additional funds m order to develop a strong 
business ^as then not very common. 

The hardships that might otherwise have resulted from the wholesale con¬ 
demnation of “ usury” were, however, mitigated by the pious fraud of arranging 
that the person in need should sell something at one price and engage to buy it 
back after a time at a higher price. It might have been observed that the loan 
of money and its repayment constituted a similar double exchange: but no one 
was inrlined to perceive a thing, which authonty declared not to exist. 

The htcrature of the subject is large, and sometimes trivial. But attention 
may be directed to Knies, Der Cicdit, and to the description by Laspeyres of 
the epoch-making conflict in the Netherlands between old prejudices against 
all interest on loans, and the rising tendency towards a discrimmatmg trans¬ 
ference of the command over capital to those who could turn it to good account 
{Oeschichie der volkewirischafLhohen der Hollander) Book vi. The chapters on 
Usury in Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria, 1761, give a long list of devices, reaching up 
to the middle o! the eighteenth century, for evading the law that prohibited 
inteiest at more than hve per cent. 
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3. At one time merchants were the decders in credit n, t, A 
in England But the capital employed in mam^acture has 
increased fast and steadily. 

During the Middle Ages merchants were the chief dealers in 
credit on a large scale, and on reasonable terms: while millers 
gave a good deal of credit on a rather small scale. Petty Joans 
were often made to persons in distress on terms which went 
some way towards justifying the popular prejudice against 
“u'^iiry^” 

Consequently merchants could make good profits by lending 
considerable sums at rates which would be unreasonable in the 
j)reseDt age of abundant capital, but were moderate relatively to 
the conditions of the time: and many banks of the highest standing 
now can trace their origin back to merchants. 

Great merchants stood high in general esteem: many of them 
Lad inherited the reputation earned by several generations of 
honourable dealing in large affairs. But manufactures had passed 
by almost imperceptible steps from work done in cottages by rude 
men, who received their wool or flax material from a trader, and 
were paid by him on return of the cloth or linen made therefrom. 
Merchants were thus trained by their own business in the chief 
functions of a banker. 

But the relations of banking to industry changed graduaUy, 
Handiwork, on methods inherited from earlier generations, gave 
place to massive manufacture; in which tradition was of but 
little avail; and changing conditions required an alert mind, 
wliich seldom looked backwards. A manufacturer with a master¬ 
ful mind becatne powerful and rich, provided that he looked always 
forwards: he needed to study the past indeed; but his main 
concern with it was that he might consider how far the future 
would differ from the present, as the present differed from the 
past. 

The rise of manufacture to a chief position in the world of 

’ The borrowers did not know that a debt of one pound at 5 per cent, a month 
(if left to run) would amount to £10 at the end of four years; to £10,000 at the 
end of sixteen years. But usurious lenders knew a good deal about such matters: 

^d, being aware that they could not obtain the tuU value of a debt thus ao> 
cumulated, they contrived to avoid receiving back a loan in full, with the 
mterost due on it: they rather encouraged the borrower not to incommode him- 
self by completely discharging his debt. 
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II, 1,3. finance was partly due to the need of progressive manufacture 
for a large supply of capital. But it was also in great measure 
due to the fact that, while in former ages constructive imagina¬ 
tion was the task of the merchant, who gave out his orders to 
handicraftsmen, the modem age requires that task to be shared 
between the manufacturer and the merchant. In many cases 
indeed the pioneering effort of constructive imagination comes 
from the manufacturer; and the trader follows: and this change, 
in concert with the increase in the capital required by a 
progressive manufacturing business, has modified, and is modi¬ 
fying, the organization of markets for credit, national and inter¬ 
national!. 

When massive manufacture had been well set up, it ceased 
to be dependent on trade for its supply of capital. It borrowed 
from bankers; while the bankers supplemented their own re¬ 
sources by others obtained from the general public. In particular, 
they issued notes: and these passed into general circulation; thus 
constituting in effect quiet loans from the public to the banks, 
the loans being thus passed on to tlie public at large. The ultimate 
result was that the public lent, almost gratis^ to banks the 
power of issuing notes; and the banks used these notes as a 
chief embodiment of the loans, which they made to particular 
members of the public in return for agreed interest (or discount) 
on the loans. 

^ Some account is given in Industry and Tradt, Book 1, Chapter ix, of the 
foundations of modern busincHS in general trust and credit; and of the causes, 
which have given to the leaders of jiroduetive industry much of the prominence 
and ic*HpoiiRil)ility lliat formerly belonged almost exclusively to great merchants. 
Also the first effect of the methods ot manufacture, which belong specially to 
the modern age, was to draw industries away from towns, to quiet places where 
the power of falling water could be applied in moving textile and other machinery. 
But that power was seldom sufficiently concentrated at one place to enable it 
to drive a sincle giant factory, and a stream was often used to turn in succoBsion 
the wheels ot many rather small factories, all of which were sometimes held in 
the same hands. 

A long time ago I saw a mine being worked by aid of power derived from a 
waterfall about a quarter of a mile from it. The watei turned a huge wheel; each 
revulution of which pulled a long chain of wooden blocks running on rollers to 
the pit-head: one-half of a revolution of the wheel pulled the chain down; and 
when the pull ceased, a counterpoise, weighing several tons, pulled the chain up 
again. The present easy and inexpensive method of converting mechanical energy 
into electricah and oon\ersely, hasiendered such devices obsolete: but they are 
worthy of honour. 
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4. Since the rate of interest on a loan is commoniy ex- ii> t, 4. 
pressed in terms of money ^ it is liable to be affected in fact, 
thongh not in appearance., by changes in the purchasing 
power of mmieyK 

The constructive uses of modem business credit are generally 
understood; and a good deal has been said about them in previous 
works by the present writer^. 

“Interest” in the strict sense of the term is the payment, which 
any one receives during a given period, in return for a loan: whether 
to a private person, or to a Government, e.g. when buying Consols; 
or to business undertakings, e.g. when buying the debentures of 
a railway, A world can be conceived in which the opportunities 
for the profitable investment are so small that people are willing 
to entrust their capital to Governments or other stable recipients, 
without expecting any reward other than the security of a full 
return on demand. In such a world interest would be unknown. 

In stagnant districts even of this world, a man rarely borrows 
in order to expend either for personal consumption, or for business 
puri)osos: and a supply of loanable capital in such a district might 
fail to earn any considerable interest beyond a mere insurance 
against the risk of loss of the capital. 

As a general rule, interest rises in consequence of a greater 
willingness of borrowers to borrow, or of a greater unwillingness of 
lenders to lend: the first generally indicates increased confidence, 
and perhaps increased prosperity; the latter generally indicates 
the opposite. Loans to one man make him a good customer for 
others at good prices, and make them therefore eager to borrow, 
and that makes them good customers; and so the movement grows. 

Thus, a fall in the purchasing power of money tends, after a while, 
to raise the rate of interest on investments, whether for long periods, 
or short. The large trade in loans for short periods is the chief 
source of the profits of those banks, which do not issue currency. 

Much of the credit given by a bank is in the form of giving cash 
in return for a bill, which contains an undertaking to pay a certain 

* This Section is in the main reproduced from the present writer’s evidence 
submitted to the Indian Currency Committee, 1899, Q. 11765: and to the Gold 
and Silver Commission, 1888, Q. 9981. 

■ Especially Principles of Economics, II, vi-vni, on “Interest of Capital, and 
Profits of Capital and business power"; and Industry and Trade, II, iz, on 
the “ Financial basis of business organization." A short abstract of these chapters 
based on their “Contents" is given below in Appendix D. 
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ri, I, A Bum at a given date—frequently after three months: the deduction 
thus made is called “discount^.” 

This divergence from technical accuracy in regard to short loans 
is well understood. It is indeed of very little importance relatively 
to the influences which changes in the general purchasing power 
of money exert on the real rate of interest for loans, even though 
the interest, measured in terms of money, remains unchanged. It 
is, of course, obvious that any one, ^vllO borrows money, stands 
to gain if there is a general rise of pi ices before he is called on to 
repay it: for that rise is a fall in the value of currency, and there¬ 
fore he can obtain the currency needed for the repayment at less 
real cost than if prices had remained stationary. Attention has 
been called above (I, i, 3) to the facta that, if a man borrows 
a peck of green peas in April, and returns two pecks in June, and 
pays no interest at all: he does not even return the corpus of the 
loan: that if a man borrows £100 under contract to pay back 
£105 at the end of the year, and meanwhile the purchasing 
power of money has risen 10 per cent., he cannot get the £105 
which he has to pay back without selling one-tenth more com¬ 
modities than would be sufficient for the purpose at the beginning 
of the year. On the other hand, if prices had risen so much that 
the purchasing power of money had fallen 10 per cent, during 
the year, and he could get £100 for things which cost him £90 at 
the beginning of the year, then, instead of paying 5 per cent, for 
the loan, he would really be paid per cent, for taking charge 
of the money. 

This illustrates the principle that the general rate of interest 
will be raised by a gradual and anticipated fall in the value of 
currency relatively to commodities, and that it will be lowered 
by a rise in that value, even where there is no change in the con¬ 
ditions of general demand and supply; and similar relatioYis hold 
between fluctuations of general prices and fluctuations of the rate 
of interest. 

Of course a sudden fall in the purchasing power of currency, 
that is to say, a sudden rise of prices, may be due to a very bad 
harvest at home, and then it is clearly an evil; or it may be due 

^ Thus if the rate of discount is 4 per cent, the bani will pay £99 for a bill 
due after the lapse of three months. Of course interest on £99 for that penod 
at 4 per cent., would be rather less than £1. 
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to a bad harvest elsewhere, as the rise in Indian prices in 1891 
was caused mainly by the Bussian famine, and that was good for 
India. But, especially in the West, a sudden rise of prices is 
generally the result of either currency inflation or improvement in 
credit. In so far as the rise of credit is a revival, after the industrial 
system has been purged from its impurities by the preceding period 
of low credit, it is a welcome sign of recovered health. But the 
movement would be as beneficial for the time if it were accom¬ 
panied by a more cautious use of credit and more uniform prices; 
and in the long run it would be more beneficial. As it is, the in¬ 
flation causes lenders to be careless; all business men seem to be 
having a large margin of profits; speculative buyers can borrow 
and become rich by selling for many counters what they have 
bought for few counters, and their gains, wJiich add nothing to 
the common stock, are merely the result of successful raids on the 
common stock; and those gains give to business a fictitious appear¬ 
ance of prosperity. The rate of discoimt is determined by the 
average profitableness of different business; that is, determined 
partly by the amount of capital that is seeking investment as 
compared with the openings for new docks, new machinery, and 
so on; and the extent of these openings is itself practically deter¬ 
mined to a great extent by the belief that people have that prices 
will rise or fall, other things being equal, for people are unwilling 
to borrow if they think that prices will fall. The supply of loans 
on the one hand and the desire of people to obtain loans on the 
other, ha\dng fixed the rates of discount at anything, 8, 6, 6 or 
2 per cent., then the influx of a little extra gold, going as it does 
into the hands of those who deal in credit, causes the supply to 
rise relatively to the demand; the rate of discount falls below its 
equilibrium level, however low that was, and therefore stimulates 
speculation. 

It is true that a fall which had been produced by the thinning 
out of the field for the investment of capital relatively to the supply 
of capital, could not increase speculation, because it had itself been 
caused by the difficulty of finding a profitable opening for specula¬ 
tion. But ere long discount would fall sufficiently low to absorb 
the capital even in spite of the thinning out of the field for 
its profitable employment: and then a new equilibrium at 
the lower rate of discount would be reached between the 
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II, I, A demand for loans and the supply of them. This new rate effects 
the equilibrium by causing capital to go into the hands of 
speculators who would not take capital at the old rate, but do 
take it at the new; and whatever form their speculation may 
take, it is almost sure, directly or indirectly, to raise prices. This 
is the main issue. 

There is, however, a side issue which may be in some cases more 
important than the main issue. It is that, when the gold comes 
to the country its arrival is known, and people expect that prices 
will rise a little. Now, if a person doubting whether to borrow for 
speculative purposes has reason to beUeve that prices will rise, 
he is wilhng to take a loan at 3 per cent., which before he would 
not have taken at more than 2^ pei cent. Consequently the 
influx of golfl into the country, by making people believe that 
prices will rise, increases the demand for c mmand over currency, 
as a means of buying goods; and thus profiting by the rise in 
prices. It tends therefore to raise the rate of discount. This matter 
IS further considered below, Book IV, Chapter iv. 



CHAPTER II 


THE OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL IN JOINT STOCK* 

1. The beginnings of England*s experiences in the massive ii, n, 1. 
organinatiou of indnstry and trade. 

In former ages the physical force, required for the purposes of 
industry and trade, was derived from the muscles of animals and 
men, with only a little aid from wind and from falling water. 

Now, by far the greater part of it comes, in some form or another, 
from coal: the chief tasks of man in the matter have lain in the 
contrivance of plans for this purpose, and the provision of ap¬ 
propriate mechanism. But those great men, by whom these tasks 
were set in progress in the eighteenth century, could not foresee 
the full extent of the influences which they would exert, directly 
on the technique of industry and trade, and indirectly on their 
financial organization. It is indeed possible that the later ex¬ 
periences of the Regulated Companies, and the old Joint Stock 
Companies, which opened up England’s trade with distant lands, 
and developed many industries in them, may have suggested the 
notion that an increasing share in the development of such 
industry and trade would fall into the hands of persons who were 
not directly engaged in them. But that experience could not go 
very far in suggesting that many industries and trades, which 
were mainly concerned with the supply of home markets, would 
soon come in large measure into the ownership of people who took 
no part in their work. 

For indeed the present organization of a great factory was not 
then foreseen. Many of the implements used in manufacture were 
so simple and inexpensive, that they could be worked in cottages; 
and a large factory in any industry could be little more than an 
aggregation of many small factories. As has already been in¬ 
dicated^ this method obtains in some branches of the textile 

^ The rehearsal of elementary oonsiderations, contained in this chapter, seems 
necessary for completeness; but some readers may prefer to read only its section 
headings. 

* See InduHry and Trade, Appendix C 4. 
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II, n, 2. industry now: but in earlier times it was general; and, consequently, 
a man with small capital could bear the risks of a proportionately 
small business without much difficulty, 

A considerable number of modern industries cannot work to 
advantage without the aid of very large capital; while those 
engaged in conlinuous heavy transport over long distances require 
vast capitals. In some of those industries, indeed, no business can 
be started with a small capital. A man of genius may sometimes 
so develop a business of moderate size, that it can grapple with 
the difficulties which are generally beyond the grasp of any but 
giant capitals; but, even in such cases, the business is frequently 
thrown into joint stock form, either when old age presses on its 
founder, or after his death. 

2, While loans for short j^criods are 7nost conveniently 
obtained from baidcs and other dealers in credit^ 
loans are invited direct from the piddie. These commonly 
take the form of debeyUureSy vdiieh are in effect Vans on the 
property of the business concerned. 

There is no fundamental difference between credit for short 
periods and credit for long periods; as tliore is no fundamental 
difference between a sailing boat and a sailing ship: but the 
methods, apjiropriate to short and long period credits, have 
differed widely. It is true that an able and diligent financier could 
often keep a debtor in tow for a long w liile, by so managing that 
the debt with accruing interest should never be paid off in full. 
But long period credit is mainly effected in the present age by 
the emission of standardized “sccunlies,” which are handled on 
Stock Exchanges’, though banks act as intermediaries between 
some of their customers and brokers on a Stock Exchange. Short 
period loans on the other hand arc for the greater part obtained 
by a customer from the bank with which he deals: he may have 
placed title-deeds or stock exchange securities in the bank’s hands, 
which are pledged in effect, thougli not in legal form, against the 
loan; but such loans are often made without any safeguard, other 
than the personal character of the borrower. In the early days 
of joint stock banking, when Stock Exchange securities were 
relatively rare, much stress was laid on the inability of an official 
of a joint stock bank to grant personal credit of this kind as freely 
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and fully as it could be granted by a private banker; wbo risked h, n,a 
only his own capital in doing so. 

“A joint stock company is a company or partnership, whose 
capital is divided into shares, usually transferable; some of which 
are held by each of the members. A limited liability company is 
one whose members are individually liable for the companies’ debts 
only to a specified amount, often not exceeding the amount of 
stock that each holds.” The shares of such a company are often 
divided into two classes, “Ordinary” and “Preferred.” The com¬ 
pany is likely also to have issued “Debentures.” These are in part 
acknowledgments of debt paying a fixed rate of interest: they 
give no right of control over the afiairs of the company so long 
as that interest is paid. Thus the property of the company is vested 
in its shareholders: debenture holders are in effect creditors of the 
company, who cannot demand repayment of their loans so long 
as they duly receive interest on them. The risks of the company 
fall mainly on the Ordinary shareholders: but, if it is registered 
under the “Limited Liability” Act, the utmost that can be 
demanded from them by creditors of the company is the full 
nominal value of their shares. If that amount is inadequate to 
discharge its debts, creditors may demand from Preferred share¬ 
holders the full nominal value of their shares. J^ebenture holders 
are liable to the loss of their fully paid up property in the company 
in case it fails: but they are under no direct liability to other 
creditors of the company. 

3. Tho^ normal rate of interest on fairly secured permanent 
loanSy other than those to Governments, is now set by the 
markets for debentures of joint stock companies. 

The assured length of life of a well organized joint stock com¬ 
pany is indeed an important factor in the trust with which 
investors are inclined to regard its securities. Even a man, who 
cannot expect himself to see the full development of a company’s 
power and prestige, knows that its securities will rise in value as 
its future prospects improve: and that it therefore will become a 
better property for himself, and for his heirs. Indeed the largest 
stores of capital free for investment, which come into a man’s 
possession, are likely to find him thinking as much of their 
probable value to his heirs, as of the direct benefit which he will 
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11, n, 3. himself derive from them. For these and similar reasons, deben¬ 
tures of first class commercial undertakings appear frequently to 
ofier at least as good a proroise of secure and permanent income 
as do the securities of even a strong Government. Of course some 
business, especially such as is connected with inheritance, may 
have special reasons for selecting securities, which have the 
authority of Government: and the high price of British consols 
relatively to their yield is partly due to the advantages which they 
offer for the investment of trust-funds. 

In joint stock enterprises, numerical comparisons of expenditure 
need to be constantly compared with assets. It is not necessary 
that the tangible assets should exceed the outlay; for a young 
business may often advisedly spend a good deal in building up a 
connection, the chief fruits of which will be reached in later years: 
but where any considerable claim has to be entered on this ground, 
the basis of the claim calls for close scrutiny. 

Partly for this reason a great venture is often set up by a group 
of able capitalists, each of whom can form a fairly good judgment 
as to the value of the intangible assets which it is building up: and, 
only when its net profits have reached a level which yields a good 
return on all the outlay, do responsible men see their way clear 
to invite the public to take shares in the venture^. 

* Often they kcMsp most of the Ordinary Stock in their own hands until the 
new venture has obtained a good hold on public confidence: meanwhile? funds 
obtained by the sale of debentures meet their more urgent requirements. 
Debentures indeed now do much of tho work that used to bo done by mortgages. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP BRITISH BANKS 

1. Introductory, ii, m, i. 

“The word hank in the economic sense covers various meanings, 
which all express one object, a contribution of money for a common 
purpose.’* Thus Bacon, in his essay on Usury, while explaining 
“how the discommodities of it may be best avoided and the com¬ 
modities retained,*' uses the word “bank” as a term with which 
his readers would be familiar. Originally connected with a mound 
or bank of earth—hence with that of monte^ an Italian word 
describing a heap—the term has been gradually applied to several 
classes of institutions established for the general purpose^ of dealing 
with moneys. 

The industry of finance has been affected, like others, by the 
ever-growing volume of business to be handled, by the increasing 
facilities for standardization, and by the development of rapid 
communications. Telegraphic messages, sent when necessary in 
cypher, enable close concert to be maintained among banks and 
other financial houses; and more particularly between the head 
office of a financial house and its branches. In fact, in the modern 
age, the citizens of almost every considerable town have im¬ 
mediate, though indirect, access to the centre of the financial 
resources of their country. 

Thus a bank receives from professional men, and other customers, 
large quantities of money or command over money. It renders 
important services to them by safeguarding that command; and 
by transferring it according to their instructions—generally ex¬ 
pressed in the form of cheques—to its several destinations: it 
pays them a low rate of interest on any considerable sums that 
are left with it. The details of these arrangements vary of course 
with the locality, and with the circumstances of particular cases. 

In return for these services it obtains the power of lending a 

' This statement is reproduced from an article by Pal^rave on ‘"Banks and 
banking” in the current edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 


M.M. 
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n, m, 1. considerable amount of the command over money placed in its 
hands; its receipts from this source are very much larger than its 
payments of interest to depositors. This excess supplies insurance 
against minor losses on loans, remuneration to its officials together 
with other costs of its establishment; and lastly, income to its 
proprietors. 

Nearly all the chief work of an English bank now falls under 
one of two heads. The first consists in the transmission of money, 
or command over money, from one person or corporation to 
another. This task is responsible; but it is a matter of routine: it 
calls for intelligence, punctuality and rigid exactness; but it makes 
little demand on the relatively rare faculties that are specially 
required in the higher work of business. 

The second, and more responsible, part of its work consists in 
deciding to whom it should afford credit, how large those credits 
should be, and on what security they should be based. In the early 
days of banking, such credits were chiefly based either on direct 
knowledge of the affairs of an applicant for loans; or on the deposit 
of documents representing real propeity or merchantable goods: 
now, these bases are enlarged, and m many cases superseded, by 
the deposit of stock exchange securities. If, as generally happens, 
these arc of high quality, their values are pubhely recorded from 
day to day: and, as a rule, the bank need not make any special 
inquiry in order to be assured that their aggregate market value 
shows a good margin above the amount for which they are pledged. 
When ample security of this kind is pledged, although the task 
of the banker still requires alert intelligence, it no longer makes 
great calls for independent responsibihty. 

There are, however, many cases in which a rising trader or 
farmer has nothing outside his own business which he canj pledge. 
A private banker, who has spent all his life in the neighbourhood 
of his bank can often safely lend on mere personal security, where 
a manager of a branch of a great joint stock bank, who has no 
direct personal acquaintance with his clients, could not. It is 
to be hoped that the supersession of small banks by branches of 
large banks will not leave small farmers and other traders in time 
of difficulty with little recourse, save to a class of private money 
lenders, whose ways are apt to be dark. 
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A little more ia said about the development of British banking ii, m, a. 
in Appendix E. 

2. The BanJc of England as the hmih of hankerSy and in 
some respects a guardian of national interests. 

The supremacy, partly moral and partly material, which the 
Bank of England obtained during the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments, continued after gold had again come into full circulation. 

It had become the Bank of bankers as well as of merchants, and 
it has retained that position. Indeed, as time went on, its re¬ 
sponsibilities were increased by every increase in the economy of 
coin which came about with further developments of banking 
organization. For, w’hile the general banking business of the 
country increased rapidly, the banks whether in London or the 
provinces kept a constantly diminishing proportion to their 
reserves in cash. They got into the habit ot keeping by them little 
more than “till money ’*; i.e. enough to meet the ordinary demands 
of their customers for cash to pay wages, and for other retail 
transactions: this often came to very little in the case of banks 
which issued their own notes. Their real reserve was left at the 
Bank of England; and their larger transactions were settled among 
themselves, partly by various systems of “clearing” or cancelling 
obligations against one another, the balances being paid at first 
in Bank of England notes, and afterwards in cheques on the Bank^. 

Thus were laid the bases of the two great characteristics of 
English banking, firstly, the attenuated reserve of bullion on 
which the vast business of the country rests for its immediate 
credit in times of panic; and secondly, the anomalous position 

^ Charles Bosanquet (1810), after explaining this, adds, “aocredited brokers 
now hourly walk Lombard street, take the superlluous cash of one banker and 
lend ifc to another in any sums for any time, a week, a day,” or even “at throe 
o’clock repayable by draft at the clearing at four....The banking houses in 
London are like so many cisterns disposed on each aide of the street, between 
which pipes of communication are introduced.” 

But it remained in a great measure true that “the Bank of England is the 
great regulator of the country paper: when they increase or decrease the amount 
of their notes the country bankers do the same.” (See Kicardo, High Price of 
Bullion-, oompare also his Reply to Mr BosangueCs Observations, ch. v; Thornton, 

On Paper Credit, oh, vin.) There is much exidenca of bank direetbra and others 
before the Pai liameniary Committees of 1819 to the same effort. tSimilar remarks 
apply in part to the bills of exchange, which were the chief circulating medium 
in Lancashire then and for some time later; and which, when drawn by a country 
rank, differed little from bank notes: see the evidence of Stuckey and Lewis 
Lloyd before the House of Lords Committee in 1819. 


6—2 
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n, m, 2. of the central Bank: which in effect acts aa trustee for the com¬ 
munity in the administration of its ultimate cash reserve; although 
no formal act of the Government, the Parliament, or the bankers 
has imposed on it the responsibility of administering that reserve 
in the general interest^* 

The Bank of England has become not only the Bank of bankers, 
but also their leader in matters that directly affect the security 
of general cre'dit in the business of the country. Its Directors 
include many leading business men; and it has been stated publicly 
that, as a general rule, their stakes in the Bank itself are so much 
less than their stakes in the general commercial prosperity of the 
country, that they cannot be tempted to sacrifice public interests 
to those of the shareholders of the Bank. They must often reach 
quickly important decisions on difficult issues, and their wisdom 
is occasionally called in question by critics : but no suggestion is 
made that they have sacrificed general to particular interests. In 
fact, they act with that full sense of responsibihty which belongs 
to public ministers^. 

^ Jnglis Palgravp, a banker and an economist, said {Bank rate and the Money* 
Market, 1903, p 23), *‘the balances, which bankers in London keep with the 
Bank of England rather represent their lill Money’ than their reserve ” For 
it IS in effect *Hhe amount which every banker is bound to keep close at hand 
to meet the calls of the moment It is tiansferred for convenience sake to the 
Bank of England ’’ On similar lines he contrasts (p 29) a bank’s responsibilities 
m regard to bills which are based on current transactions, and turn themselves 
into money,” with those “such as the acceptances of contractors and others, 
which, though the 3 '’ no doubt will eventually be paid, may require a fresh loan 
to bo made to continue them * 

^ The troubles of 1837 and 1839 evoked much criticism of the general manage* 
ment of the currency and the Act of 1844 divided the business of the Bank into 
two parts Under it, the Banking Department exercised its discretion as to the 
granting of credit, and similar matters, just as any other bank does But the 
department, which is responsible for the issue of notes, was rigidly bound by the 
rule that the total face value of its notes might not exceed that of the bullion held 
against them by the amount of its oiiginal loan to the Government, together 
with certain portions of the rights of issue formerly held by other bqnks, which 
it was permitted to purchase from them The rights of issue retained by other 
banks were rigidly limited and, in effect, an increase m the total amount of the 
ouriency was limited (subject to the special procedure already noted m regard 
to silver and copper coma) to the equivalent of certain debts of the Government 
to the Bank, together with certain still remaining rights of uncovered issues by 
other banks, and the amounts of gold coin and of gold bullion held for currency 
nses But during the recent war these regulations were suspended and the 
Bi itish currency became for the time a paper curiency, with an undefined backing 
of bullion The position thus reached is complex and transitional Its develop* 
ment up to 1921 can be seen in a long senes of Arts of Parliament, Proclamations 
and Reports of Aery strong Committees, which are reproduced as Appendices 
ID Kiikaldy’s British Finance, 1915-1921. 
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So far nothing has been said as to the exceptional power and ii, 
responsibility of the Bank of England in times of disturbed credit: 
that matter will be considered later* 

3. The reorganization of private hanks as joint stock 
companies has often been accompanied by a diminution of 
fhe2^crsonal element in the credits given by them. 

Adam Smith in 1776 had regarded banking as one of the few 
businesses of which “the operations are capable of being reduced 
to a routine, or such an uniformity of method as admits of no 
variation'*; and which can therefore safely be intrusted to the 
divided responsibility and the narrow enterprise of a joint stock 
company: but he seems to have had chiefly in view the work of 
the Scottish joint stock banks. On the other hand English bankers 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century had before their minds 
a business which was not mainly one of routine: and their evidence 
before successive Parliamentary Committees up to 1833 was 
generally against the joint stock principle. 

Lord Overstone, writing in 1832, says: “joint stock banks are 
deficient in everything requisite for the conduct of the banking 
business, except extended responsibility”: it requires constant 
alert attention to details and prompt, discreet decisions, guided 
by “a nice reference to degrees of difference in the character of 
responsibility of parties”; and more to the same effect. On this 
Bagehot observes that the banker of Lord Overstone’s time lent 
much to private individuals, from whom he could obtain no 
security: and therefore acted on “his judgment of the discretion, 
the sense and the solvency of those to whom he lent..,.The joint 
stock banks were quite unfit for the business Lord Overstone 
meant, but then that business is quite unfit for the present time.” 

This was written in 1873: the changes which Bagehot saw at work 
have continued at an increasing rate during the last half-century^. 

It is true that the owners of a private bank have undivided 
interests in its prosperity; and also perfect freedom to take a risk 
which is justified by particular considerations within their know¬ 
ledge, even though it belonged to a class not generally suitable to 

^ His Lombard Sirtety a description of iJte money market, 1873, is a masterpiece, 
which is likely to be read by successiye generations with almost as much interest 
w by that for which it was written. 
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II, m, 3. be taken by a bank* It is true also that they are likely to associate 
intimately, and on even terms, with other leaders of business in 
the neighbourhood of the bank: and are thus in a position to form 
good judgments as to the personal qualities and conditions of 
applicants for loans, and to obtain trustworthy confidential in¬ 
formation on matters of local interest. 

On the other hand, local disturbances of credit and of economic 
activity are increasingly associated w^ith, and even dependent on, 
fluctuations of general confidence and activity in national industry 
and trade: and in regard to them those in the central control of 
a great bank have great advantages. The more closely the business 
interests of a district are united with, and influenced by, those 
of the country at large, the more important becomes the guidance 
which the manager of a branch of a great bank receives from its 
headquarters. He has indeed somewhat less freedom of action 
than belongs to the heads of a private bank: but yet he may be 
specially authorized, under suitable conditions, to give large 
support to a great venture. If the district in which a small private 
bank is situated offers at any time either a very large or a very 
small scope for the use of free capital, its manager may draw some 
command over capital from, or dispose of it to, the central market: 
but such adjustments are often even more easily made by the 
central command of a great bank. No doubt the importance of 
such considerations is less now than formerly: for variations in 
the demands for prompt payment and for command over capital 
are passing in great measure beyond the control of local conditions: 
and a general disturbance of credit throughout the country is 
likely to press heavily on the resources of banks in nearly all 
centres of industry and trade. 

At such times branches in quiet residentiary districts may in¬ 
directly come to the aid of those whose operations are more 
interesting, though less stable. But, for this and other purposes, 
some kind of national organization is wanted. The need might 
have been met by Government intervention, or by a development 
of existing local arrangements among bankers into a national 
scheme. It was in fact met by the rise of a London bank to so 
leading a position, that it could act as a clearing house for that 
part of the banking business of the country, which had a wider 
range than was covered by the existing local associations among 
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bankerB. Sucb local assooiationa would in any caae iieed a central n,m;A 
clearing bouse; many of the purposes of such a clearing house 
were automatically solved by the rise of the Bank of England to 
leadership: every bank soon had a connection, not always directi 
with it: and it became the chief centre for non-local banking 
business. 

Every bank is likely to receive cheques drawn on other banks: 
these are brought to a clearing house’’ and set off against one 
another, the balances being adjusted by cheques. The chief of 
these houses is of course in London; and some time ago the 
balances settled there daily exceeded on the average twelve 
thousand million pounds. 

4. The partial puhlicity of the affairs of a joint stock 
bank has proved to he less inconvenient^ and more helpful 
than was formerly anticipated: and this fact has told on the 
side of great banJes, 

The publicity of the affairs of a joint stock bank is in some 
respects a source of strength. Petty said more than two centuries 
ago:—Whereas Credit everywhere, but chiefly in London, is a 
mere conceit that a man is responsible or not, without any certain 
knowledge of his Wealth and true Estate,...! should prove that, 
if every man’s Estate could be always read in his forehead, our 
trade would be much advanced thereby, although the poorer 
man be commonly the more industrious^.” But it was in the 
increasing hurry and multiplicity of English business in the nine¬ 
teenth century, that people set themselves against the trouble of 
guessing the estate of those with whom they were dealing: so they 
turned increasingly to joint stock companies, whose estate is 
written on the foreheads of their published accounts, in figures 
which give some definite information, and which are thought by 
some investors to give more information than they really do. 

It may be well to look back at the course of this movement during 
the last hundred years. The wild crisis of 1826 found many of its 
victims among private banks: and the distress caused thereby 
among the innocent, as well as among those whose imprudence 
or dishonesty had contributed to the disaster, caused a strong 
movement of opinion in favour of extending the privilege of joint 

^ Taxes and Contributions, 1679, p. 33. 
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n, III, 4 . stock organization to those who desired to form banks of deposit. 
They were indeed denied a right to Kmit their liability, which was 
granted to other companies in 1855; but that right also was 
granted to them in 1858, as a result of the grievous failures of the 
Western Bank of Scotland and the Borough Bank of Liverpool 
in 1857, which induced Parliament to offer that privilege to them 
also. Those cases showed that, when a bank failed for a large sum, 
the poorer shareholders would be made bankrupt by the first 
few ‘^calls'" made on them to meet its liabilities; the next few 
calls would break a great part of the fairly well-to-do shareholders; 
and since by that time there were few remaining among whom the 
burden could be divided, the last calls must needs be very large 
relatively to each share. These disasters raised doubts in the minds 
of thoughtful people as to the wisdom of holding shares in ordinary 
banks. In 1878 the great City of Glasgow Bank failed under the 
pressure of bad management and adverse conditions: and the 
suffering caused thereby was so deep and so widespread, that a 
law was passed enabling unlimited banks to register themselves, 
subject to certain conditions as ‘‘limited,'’ Many banks speedily 
availed themselves of the privilege: and the failure in 1890 of 
Barings—the greatest of those distinctly English credit agencies, 
which were not reckoned as banks—hastened the movement 
towards its completion. 

yome functions of banks in regard to fluctuations of credit and 
prices are considered in Book IV. 



CHAPTER IV 


STOCK EXCHANGES! 

1. Introductory. 

Tlie methods of procedure on stock exchanges differ: but the 
purposes of all are nearly the same. The present chapter illustrates 
these purposes by reference to the methods of the London Stock 
Exchange; though these are in some respects peculiar*. 

An organized market provides for the exact statement of the 
terms of any agreement made on it, and for the enforcement of 
that agreement. Stock exchanges are the chief of such markets: 
they deal in shares of joint stock companies: and in obligations 
to make definite annual payments by such companies; and by 
Governments, both central and local. “A stock exchange is an 
association composed of persons who trade in public stocks and 
conduct their business in conformity with settled rules and 
usages, commonly buying and selling for the pubhc on com- 
mission.” 

The aggregate money volume of the transactions, effected on 
stock exchanges, is very much greater than that of any other set 
of organized deahngs; and the records of their transactions are 
exceptionally definite, because their material is exactly standard¬ 
ized. A great market of grain can indeed make a near approach 
to standardization of each class of wheat that it handles: but the 
standardization of each particular issue of securities handled on a 
stock exchange is absolute. The rules for the conduct of business 
on various stock exchanges differ in some respects; but each set 
is exact and rigid; and the main purposes of all are the same. 

Stock exchanges are not merely the chief theatres of large 
business transactions; they are also barometers which indicate 
the general conditions of the atmosphere of business. When credit 
18 bad, stork exchanges record a general fall of prices. When 

' This chapter has some ground in common with the fifth chapter of the 
second book of Industry and Trade, which deals with oonatructiTo speouiation 
in organized produce markets. 

A clear account of the methods of the various stock exchanges is given, 
^der the heading “ Fond-verkehr,” m an article on “Borsen-wesen” by Ehxen- 
herg in the Handwdrterbuch der StaatamaBenschafUn. 
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II, jv, 1 credit is good the prices rise. But, when they rise very high, 
cheerful expectations are in danger of being clouded by indications 
that credit has been pushed too far, and that the atmosphere of 
business will become increasingly sultry until it breaks in a storm. 
Overcharged hopes are then quenched: and the businesses, which 
survive, gradually resume their activities under conditions more 
favourable than before; because weak credits have succumbed, 
and the strong have been strengthened by being freed from 
entanglements in dubious schemes; but these matters will be 
considered later on. 

Bourses or exchanges arose in the chief trading cities of Europe 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. They early lent themselves 
to speculation: some of which was mere betting as to events over 
which the gamblers could have no control; while some related 
to such things as the coming rates of exchange which they might 
conceivably control to some slight extent. On these exchanges 
men dealt in the loan of capital, official market rates of discount 
as well as rates for the exchange of moneys of different places, 
were established and gave form and force to speculation. 

The chief financial transactions were for long connected with 
the loans, not always voluntary loans, obtained by princes for 
their wars. Supplies of gold and silver, then as now, served to 
make capital more fluid: they increased largely not indeed the 
stock of capital in the world, but the stock which the agencies 
of credit could collect in driblets from the people and turn in large 
streams to great enterprises, taking their own profit as it passed^, 

^ Some of these great enterprisei irere indu*itrial, but most wore military. 
For as Ehrenberg says, the bearing of arms, which m the feudal timeq had been 
a natural oocupatjon of all, became in the thirteenth and fouiteenth centunee 
a skilled handicraft followed for wages; and in the hfteenlh it became a capiiabBtio 
industry requiring a large outfit of cannons and muskets. But the capital was not 
that of the princes, it was supphed by private financiers, partly from their own 
resources and portly from those of other people. The entci prises did'not always 
turn out well for borrower or lender, the great crises on the exchanges of the 
sixteenth century arose from the failure of pnnees to meet their obligations. 
Meanwhile the shares of the great tradmg companies were rising into pronunence ; 
and became the subject of wild speculation at the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. 

For a full description of early stock exchanges see Ehrenberg's Zeitalter der 
Fugger, Vol. n, from which some of the above statements are reproduced. There 
18 interest in the references to early stock exchanges in Anderson^s and Mac- 
pherson’s histones of Commerce, and m Rogers’ Ftrst nine years cf the Bank of 
England’, while Franois* Chronicler and characters of the Stock Exchange, 1849, 
reproduces a characteristic pamphlet of 1719, The AmUomy of Exclwnge Alley; 
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2. For a long while stock exchanges were eomerned chiqflg n, it. 3* 
with the obligations of Governments: hut much of th^r atteur 
tion is now given to the securities of joint stock coTopames. 

A stock exchange is an organized market for dealing in certain 
standardized rights. For a long while the chief of these were 
portions of debts due by Sovereigns and other Public Authorities: 
the purchaser of one of these rights generally obtained a claim to 
a specified annual income, which was to continue till the time 
came—if it ever came—^for the debt to be discharged. But the 
gro'wth of powerful companies, among which railway companies 
took the first place, has overshadowed the growth of Government 
securities, rapid as that has been in many countries^. 

The purchaser of almost any “security,’’ of which considerable 
quantities are habitually bought and sold on a stock exchange, is 
generally fortified by the knowledge that expert and well-informed 
capitalists regard its price as fairly representing its real value. 
Therefore, although stock exchange machinations may occasionally 
set for a time, an unduly high value, or an unduly low value on a 
particular “security,’’ yet, in the main, the judgment of well- 
informed, capable men protects the general pubhcfrom grave errors 
of judgment in their investments, so long as these are conducted 
with reasonable caution. 

“Debentures” generally give prior claims to specified annual 
payments. “Preferred” stocks generally give claims to similar 
pa5rments, which rank next in order to those due on Debentures. 

Each group of each class of these securities is “standardized”; 
that IS, two securities of the same group, issued by a company, 
have the same value. 

Here something is to be said as to the stimulus which the variety 
of stock exchange investments offers to saving. Some investors, 
being perhaps timid or conscious of ignorance of business, put 

or a syaiem of stock jobbing^ proving that scandalous trade, as it is now carried on, 
to he knamsh in its private practice and treason in its public. So grave and able a 
writer as the author of the Considerations on the East India Trade, 1701 (reprinted 
in M’Cullooh’e Select Tracts on Commerce) finds in the evils of stock jobbing a 
strong argument for the ahohtion of the companies whose shares afiord the chief 
material to it. 

‘ Britain incurred the greater part of her debt durmg the Napoleonic war; 
and she borrowed agam in each subsequent considerable war: but during each 
intervening peace she has set herself to pay off her debt. Therefore she can borrow 
on exceptionally easy terms. 
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ii,iT,s. perfect safety above all other considerations; and provision is 
made by first class Debentures, and—though in a less degree— 
by good Government securities for their needs. Some desire tem¬ 
porary investments, which they can make and unmake, with 
certainty and at small expense, as occasion arises: their needs are 
met by Consols. The price to buyers is always near to that which 
sellers obtain; stock exchange charges being low, because the 
market for Consols is large and active. Those who are not averse 
to some risks, and hold the opinion—^which is often mistaken— 
that they are fairly good judges of the merits of a security, select 
Ordinary stock of strong undertakings or Preferred stock of 
others. Lastly those who know, or think they know, the financial, 
technical, commercial and personal strength and weakness of 
particular undertakings, will invest a part at least of their capital 
in the Ordinary stock of companies which they believe to have 
solid foundations, and to be in the hands of able, upright men. 
Investors who have strong advantages of this kind, can probably 
get half as much again on the average as if they had invested in 
Consols: in reckoning these gains account is to be taken of the 
permanent rise in the market value of some of their investments 
and of the fall in that of others. 

Trust funds are commonly, and sometimes compulsorily, in¬ 
vested in Government securities. Next in order to these are 
Debentures of strong, well-established undertakings, among which 
railways have been prominent: next come the Preferred stock of 
strong companies. Mortgages are often available for this purpose: 
but there are some mortgages on which a man may be willing to 
invest his own money, but not willing to take the responsibihty 
of lending the money of another. 

3. The methods of stocJc exehayiffes rarjf: hut the results 
obtained by the London Stock Exehange may be ^aken as 
fairly representative. 

Stock exchanges in all Avestern countries, by whatever names 
they are called, are in effect media for the circulation of command 
over capital from those who hold it in a ready form to those who 
desire to invest it as a source of income: but the New York Stock 
Exchange seems to afford the only close parallel to that of London 
in regard to its methods of working. It will be convenient to 
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describe the functions of stock exchanges generally in tenna of ii, vr, 8« 
the practice of London. 

Every person occupied in the business of the stock exchange 
is commonly called a “stock broker”: but, within the stock 
exchange itself, only those of its members who act as intermediaries 
between the general public and the actual traders are called 
“brokers”: the actual traders are called “dealers.” 

It is impossible for any one dealer to be fully acquainted with 
the conditions of all the many securities which are handled on 
the London Stock Exchange: and each particular class of securities 
is apt to become localized in a particular part of the room; and 
a security, whose conditions are peculiar, is likely to be avoided 
by all except one or two dealers: they must be sought by a broker 
who desires to obtain them, or to dispose of them. 

A broker is wilhng to buy a stock exchange security for any 
who instruct him to that effect • (if the transaction is large, he may 
require his client to guarantee him sufficiently against a speedy 
fall in the value of the stock, in spite of his client’s expectation 
that it will rise: and vice versa in case of an order to sell^). 

Suppose that three per cent, is a sufficient “margin” to cover 
any of the effects of any probable reversal of his expectations 
(allowance being made for expenses); then £300 will secure the 
purchase of stock of the current value of £10,000. If the stock 
rises, the speculator gains the excess of that rise over the charges 
involved in the transaction. If the value of the stock remains 
unchanged, the speculator loses those expenses: and, if it falls, 
he loses, in addition, an amount corresponding to the fall in the 
nominal value of the securities concerned. 

With that proviso the stock broker will carry out his instructions: 
if the stock does rise, the broker will hand to the speculator the 
increase in the value of the stock thus purchased, after deducting 
the appropriate charges for the work. If it falls, the speculator 
will lose the amount by which the stock purchased has fallen in 
value, together with the sum of those charges: therefore the 
amateur speculator is nearly sure to lose in the long run. 

On the other hand speculators sometimes work in groups. Each 

^ On th« English Stork Exchange the term "broker” has a narrow significa¬ 
tion. He IS an intermediary between the general public and those who operate 
on the stock exchange. The latter are teohmoally known as "jobbers,” 
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n. rr, 4. brings to the common stock some information that is not generally 
accessible: and each may be able to exercise influence, direct or 
indirect, on the course of those particular securities, in the prices 
of which the group takes, for the time, a particular interest. Such 
manoeuvres occasionally ailord much private gain: but their net 
results are, as a rule, detrimental to the public interest. In earlier 
times public opinion condemned nearly all forms of speculation 
in coming prices. Now it is recognized that on the balance freedom 
to speculate is greatly to the public interest. But, when speculation 
is associated with manipulation of prices by any means, and 
especially by putting false rumours into circulation, it is a crime 
against the public. Unfortunately the facts necessary to estabhsh 
a charge against the offenders are not easily ascertained: they 
can generally command excellent forensic skill in proving that 
suspicious actions are capable of innocent interpretation. 

Almost every important business operation involves a consider¬ 
able amount of speculation. The agriculturist runs great risks from 
uncertain weather; even bounteous harvests do not secure him 
against the risk that markets will be over-stocked. 

Again, the manufacturer who lays in a great stock of raw material 
may find that he has to sell his products in competition with others 
of like kind, the materials for which were bought at much lower 
prices: he runs also the risk of failing to obtain the necessary labour 
for his work on terms favourable to himself. To be in business is 
to be faced at every turn by speculative risks. 

The relations between stock exchange activities and fluctua¬ 
tions of general credit, industrial output and trade expansion are 
close and intricate: something wdll be said about them a httle later. 

4. hi times when general credit is fairly stahle, the methods 
of the stock exchange give considerable protection to buyers 
for investment who are 'not specially expert 

An investment locks up the command over capital out of the 
reach of its owner; and, in many cases, the risk that that command 
cannot be recovered, except by forced sale at a heavy loss, is a more 
important consideration than the risk that it will not yield the 
full income which it appears to promise. This first risk is almost 
abolished by the stock exchange. Of course the investment may have 
a Itered in value: but, if not, its owner can sell it for almost the same 
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price as lie paid for it. In contrast with this case, if anyone who it, w, a 
is not a professional dealer in horses buys a young horse for £80» 
and next year a change of plans makes him desire to sell the horse^ 
which is in good condition, he will be lucky if he gets £70 net for 
it: and in a few days he may find that a friend of his has bought 
it from a dealer for £80 or more. The stock exchange almost 
abolishes this source of loss; and it even reduces very much the 
chance that an uninatructed investor will pay a good price for a 
bond or share which better informed people know to be worth 
but little: for its machinery enables anyone who has reasons to 
suspect a security, to sell it whether he has it or not; and if it falls 
as quickly as he expects, he will make his profit by doing so. 

The private purchaser of railway shares, may know nothing of 
the latent causes that are tending to increase or diminish the 
prosperity of the line concerned; he may not know whether its 
management is becoming less able than before or more able; he 
may be unable to tell whether any set of accounts were hollow, 
and whether large expenses had been charged to capital that ought 
to have been charged to revenue: but he buys with the confidence 
that all such points have been scrutinized by many keen men with 
special knowledge; who are able and ready remorselessly to “boar'^ 
the stock if they find in it any weak spot, which had not been 
noticed by the general public, and had not been allowed for in 
making up its value. Also the narrowness of the turn between the 
jobbers’ buying and selling prices for such securities gives a further 
economy and security to the uninstructed investor. 

Thus stock exchanges are necessary auxiliaries of modern in¬ 
dustry and commerce; and the services 'which they render to the 
public probably outweigh many times the evils which they cause 
to it. But the magnitude of the real services which they render 
by no means vanes with the volume of operations on them, and 
amateur speculators are hkely to lose their own fortunes, with no 
gam to the public. 

5. 8o7ne conti'asts bctfcecn causes which exert only tem¬ 
porary inflncMces on the values of stocic exchange securities^ 
and those whose effects are likely to endwre. 

The unskilled investor is apt to attribute too great importance 
^ passing changes in the earning power of a business, whose 
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IX. It, 6* securities are quoted on the stock exchange: the shrewd speculator 
profits by this lack of insight^ and sells when it is unduly raising 
the price of any security. For instance, he takes prompt account 
of the fact that, if unusually hne weather during holidays has raised 
the net receipts of a railway that is largely engaged in passenger 
trafl&c, uninformed speculation may have raised its price unduly; 
and so he is more likely to sell than to buy the stock of that railway 
at the time. He may even turn his attention to a local line in a 
coal-and-iron district, whose traflSc has suffered a little from an 
excess in holiday-making over the average; or to another, that 
has been the scene of a disastrous accident, by which it has been 
involved in heavy compensation for damages. Uninstructed in¬ 
vestors, perhaps not realizing how promptly the full effect of any 
passing misfortune is discounted on the stock exchange, are not 
unlikely to sell just when he buys; and thus to play into his hands. 
It may indeed be said that shrewd, far-seeing speculators some¬ 
times govern their own action, not so much by forecasts of the 
distant future, as by forecasts of the inaccuracy of the forecasts 
of that future. 

6. The growing importance of the part played by stock 
exchange securities in national and international markets 
for capital. 

Until recently a country could not very greatly anticipate in 
a single year much of the income that belonged to future years: 
for the pressure of war or other emergency that inclined her to 
anticipate her future income, lowered her credit in all the markets 
of the world. But this position has been changed in great measure 
by the rapid expansion of stock exchange securities, which are 
habitually handled and quoted on the stock exchanges of several 
countries. These “international securities,” as they are sometimes 
called, exercise a powerful influence—at all events in the absence 
of wars and grave rumours of war—in tending to equalize the 
rates of interest obtainable for long loans on good security through¬ 
out the western world: for they cannot be marketed, permanently 
and in large quantities, at much higher prices, measured in like 
units, in one country than in another. 

If the currencies in question are all firmly based on gold, this 
statement is self contained. If they are based on different metals, 
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or if either of them is not firmly attached to any metal, a more 
complex statement is needed, the general nature of which will be 
suggested in the course of the following study of international 
trade. It may, however, be appropriate here to note that deben¬ 
tures, expressed in terms of an inconvertible foreign paper currency, 
are hable to great fluctuations of real value. The ordinary shares 
of a company, which has issued a great quantity of debentures, 
may be raised in real, as well as in nominal value, by a currency 
change, which lowers the real value of the income yielded by its 
debentures. The interests of preferred shareholders in such case 
are likely to vary with the circumstances of the company. 

So far we have been occupied with the organization of national 
credit, exemplified by reference to the case of Britain. The next 
task might appropriately be to make some study of the causes 
and effects of disturbances of national credit. But, in the present 
age, national credit is closely interwoven with international credit; 
and therefore it seems best to consider international trade rela¬ 
tions, before inquiring into fluctuations of credit. It may, however, 
be added here that many first-class stock exchange securities are 
emineniJy exportable. It might almost be said that electric wires 
and electric cables have enabled them to act as instantaneous 
adjusters of passing disturbances in the balance of trade. If A, 
in one country, has occasion to make a prompt remittance to B 
in another country, he can—directly or indirectly—deposit stock 
exchange securities (perhaps international) with a suitable bank; 
and request the bank to telegra])h to a bank in the second country 
a request to place to the accoimt of B a sum corresponding 
to their value. The details of such action lie within the province 
of dealers in finance; our present concern with them is that they 
hold a considerable place among the causes that justify the use 
of the term “the world market for capital,” at all events in time 
ef peace. We are thus brought near to the problems of International 
Trade: and it will be well to say something about them before 
considering fluctuations of credit, in which international influences 
are already strong, and are rapidly growing in strength. The sub¬ 
ject of this book is continued in Book IV. 
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BOOK III 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

CHAPTER I 

INFLUENCES OF TRANSPORT FACILITIES 
ON TRADE 

HI. 1 , 1 . 1. Some characteristics of long-distance trade. 

Stephenson’s locomotive facilitated the transport of goods from 
one part of a country to another. But the superiority of the long 
luggage train over the cart drawn by horses or oxen is perhaps 
not greater than the superiority of a first rate steamship over the 
best sailing vessel as a carrier of cargo. And in recent years 
freight charges by sea for many kinds of traffic, and especially 
for coal, have again been falhng relatively to those by land: partly 
because the economics of building and working ships have been 
increasing faster than those of building and working railways; 
while electric and other appliances for handling bulky cargoes have 
reduced the terminal charges for maritime transport relatively to 
those for land transport. 

Almost in the same class are mechanical facihties for communica¬ 
tion between buyer and seller by word of mouth and otherwise. 
With the advent of railways, the human wear and tear, the fatigue 
and discomfort of long journeys feU very rapidly: ^d the costs 
of some kinds of long distance trade are being lowered fast by 
improvements of this kind on sea and land. A similar influence 
in many kinds of trade is being exerted by the telephone and by 
aerial messages. 

Facilities for long distance trade were provided early by bills 
of exchange and other elementary machinery of world money 
markets: and the extension of these by aid of a quick post and 
telegraph was brought nearly up to its present limit more than 
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a generation ago. It is true that changes of this class are helping xii« 1 .1. 
domestic trade as well as international trade: but they are 
generally more important in regard to long distances than to short. 

Lardner’s Law of Squares in transport and trade is to the efEect 
that, provided the routes of trade from any place spread out in 
several directions, an increase in the distance over which goods 
can be carried at a given expense is likely to increase the area 
over which they can be profitably marketed, as the square of 
that distance (since the area of a circle increases as the square of 
its radius). The position of Britain is exceptionally advantageous 
for maritime traffic, and especially for that of the Atlantic ocean: 
most of her industrial districts have grown up near the sea. 

Her Continental rivals have leas advantages in this respect: but 
they often benefit by through railway traffic, from producer to 
ultimate purchaser, without break of bulk. Japan’s position in 
regard to the Pacific resembles Britain’s in regard to the Atlantic^. 

If gold and silver mines had been discovered in the north of 
America the United States and Canada might have attracted the 
Spaniards and Portuguese; who, disdaining hard manual work, 
might perhaps have turned them to but poor account, even by 
aid of forced labour. As it was, those races annexed the tropical 
and semi-tropical regions of North and South America; while the 
parts of North America, which had the greatest power of developing 
strong character, were peopled by Dutch, English and French. 

Later on the English predominated, largely under the influence 
of a desire for freedom in religious creed and observances. For, 
while the orthodox ” and relatively rich and cultured royalists 
gave their tone to the southern states, where wealth could be 
acquired easily by aid of negro labour, the sturdy and resolute 
Puritans settled in the more bracing north. 

The history of the Eurasian continent reproduced itself in 
America with great speed. Those districts, which yield wealth least 
easily, are now the richest: the northern states are richer than the 
southern; and the southern are much richer than those, still 
nearer the Equator, which are peopled by races from southern 
Europe. This stratification of human energy from north to south 

^ Something ta said on theae aubjecta in Industry and Trade^ Book 1, Chap. u. 

7—a 
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111 , 1 , 1 . in the two Continents largely influences the present courses of 
trade: but it is itself eflect, rather than ultimate cause. For, in 
the long run, national wealth is governed by the character of the 
population more than by the bounty of nature. Invigorating 
climates have attracted and developed strong characters; and 
wealth has come to them. 

The economist must look to students of vegetable life for a 
great part of the explanation of the strange fact that the chief 
staple foods of the world are grown in temperate zones: as in 
this direction insufficient suggestion seems to be afforded by the 
influences of climate on human energy. Perhaps something may 
be attributed to the sustamed industry, with which the breeds 
of the staple grains of temperate climates have been improved 
by artificial selection and appropriate nutriment^. 

Mere physical conditions might, of course, have been expected 
to make the chief ct>urse8 of tiade in animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts run north and south between ti'mperale and tro])ical regions. 
Carey, an influential advocate of a Piotective j)olicy for America, 
complained that free trade caused them to run east and west: 
but he seems to have overlooked the fact that cliniatic conditions 
have controlled the nature of man almost as much as that of 
vegetables: he did not con^der that trade runs east and wett in 
the north temperate zone, partly because the configuration of the 
globe makes that zone much more important than the south 
temperate zone; and partly because climatic conditions have 
oiiposed the highest de\clopment of human eneigy in other 
zones“. 

* The main exceptions to the general rule, that the staple foods of the world 
come from temperate zones, apy)car to bo toiind in nee, Bivai, some maize and 
some wheat tioiii tropical uplands, sai^o and bananas. En(MK> has forced cver- 
increasinp; supplies of sugar out of theiecnlcilrant beetroot in I' uroju* and America: 
while la'^situde has, in some places, acquiesced in a relative dec.xdVnce of output 
from the more gencrona sugar cane, iiuckle pointed to the unkiudness of nature, 
shown in her too lavish gifts to the tropical peoyilcs, in that she had given to 
them the prolific maize, which ho believed to be “rarely seen beyond the fortieth 
parallel of latitude”; together with the banana, an acre of whicli “will support 
more than tifly yieisona, whereas the same amount of land sown with wheat in 
Europe will only support two” (HiAtory of Cimlizdiionf a.d. I 80 I- 6 I, oh. u). But 
maize is now raised largely in temperate zones. 

■ See R. E. Smith, Wheatfield^ of the world (Saint Louis, 1908); especially 
ch. XXIX. The predominance in energy of the Northern States over the Southern 
has tended to send some traffic to Atlantic ports; though it has at least as good 
access, bo far as purely geographical conditions go, to the Qulf of Mexico. 
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2, The Mediterranean Sea was during mamy centuries the ni, i, % 
centre of the greater part of the adoanced industries^ the far- 
reaching credit and the massive trade of the world. 

Constructive uses of credit have grown with the use of artificial 
power in manufacture and transport: the two growths have been 
in great measure dependent on one another. No doubt the in¬ 
dustry and commerce of southern Europe, southern Asia and 
northern Africa made great advances without the aid of steam: 
the connections between western Europe and eastern America, 
which were established by sailing vessels, absorbed a considerable 
amount of capital. But giant developments of heavy traffic and 
tidde required vast supphea of capital, organized by great markets 
for constructive credit. 

No doubt the way was prepared for modern expansions of 
enterprise by bold men, who were but ill-provided with material 
resources. A few small vessels carrying but little capital sufficed 
for the Portuguese, Corilham, who reached Calicut in the south¬ 
west of India in 1486; and was followed twelve years later by his 
better known fellow-countryman, Vasco da Gama. And the same is 
true of Columbus, who reached the eastern coast of North America 
about the same time. These events were not only the beginning of 
the economic unification of the world. Incidentally they prepared 
the way for massive sea-borne trade between Europe and other 
Continents: the goods exported in tliat trade gave a new impetus 
to the already strong tendency towards massive production by 
large aggregations of capital. Water power and steam power 
enabled north-western Eurojie to develop massive manufacture of 
simple goods for consumption near home and m other parts of the 
world: and rapid strides were made towards the modern vast uses 
of capital, and the modern development of a world-market for it. 

Western Europe might not have been able to find highly 
remunerative work for all her recent accumulations within her 
own territory: but the steam power, which was at first used mainly 
in manufacture, is now in large measure occupied with facilitating 
the interchange of products of “western"’ manufacture for food 
and raw materials received from countries whose industries are 
more nearly akin to those of mediaeval Europe^. 

^ It IB conceivable that iuhabitantB of some other planet, whose civilization 
u of earlier date than that of this world, may have made a full study of the 
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III, 1 ,3. 3. Causes which have influeiiced the main comses of trade 

at various stages in the evolution of industry. 

Progress in the industrial arts has depended largely on the 
increasing facilities, which accrue to manufacturers and other 
producers, for getting just those materials, and implements, and 
services which, account being taken of their costs, are most con¬ 
ducive to each particular purpose in hand. This perpetual “sub¬ 
stitution** of the more efficient agent (or material), relatively to 
its cost, is a chief occupation of the alert business man; and a 
chief means by which he promotes material well-being, while 
building up a rich business. It is a relatively simple task, when 
he can draw suitable materials from sources near at hand, which 
are controlled by those with whom he is in personal contact; but 
its difficulties increase with distance, especially when good means 
of communication are lacking. 

Before modern methods of transport had been developed, the 
mineral and vegetable resources of those districts, which bore a 
dense progressive population, were^applied not only to uses, for 
which they were well fitted, but also to many, for which other 
resources might with advantage have been substituted, if they 
had been better known and more accessible. For instance, poor 

changes wrought in the suiface of this earth by the development of railroads 
and in other ways. They may have surmized that our civilization bad its origin 
not far from the equator; but that its strongest forms have been developed 
rather far from the heats of the equator. Aided by telescopes superior to ours, 
tbey may have noted the large and varied physical conditions of that northern 
continent, which has been artificially divided into Europe and Asia. They may 
have laid stress on the fact that easy communications by water sufhco for many 
of the purposes of a great trading city. Finally, when their telescopes, more 
subtle than ours, revealed innumerable roads, stiaightened out and levelled 
almost regardless of expense, they may have anticipated tliat these railways 
may have effected the concentrated unity of great mdustrial legions of this 
world, which are not eithei aiLlupelagus or deltas of gieat rivers. Thus they may 
have conjectiiied that the ci\ilizatioiis of Europe and southcin A^iia dominated 
the world for a long while: America having been kept a little in the background 
by her lack of islands and small peninsulas, whose populations had easy com¬ 
munications over relatively smooth w^aters. They may have understood better 
than the inhabitants of tins world did till recent times, the causes of the fertility 
of Egypt: as well as of the backwardness of Australia; and of those parts of 
Asia, which are not in close touch with either the Facillu or the Indian Ooeam 
They may probably have guessed that social inequalities began in very early 
phases of civilization; and that they increased in all parts of the world, as 
civilization progressed; partly because growing wealth would give an ever in¬ 
creasing advantage in education and material resources to those strains of the 
population who had already obtained some wealth and oome predominating 
iiifluenoe. 
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strata of iron and other ores were worked in Europe, while far m, i» & 
richer strata slumbered undisturbed in other Continents, even 
within easy reach of good communications: and, great as has been 
the recent extension of railways in backward countries, it is 
possible that not a half of the richest mines in the world has yet 
been tapped. 

The main courses of international trade, in so far as they depend 
on mineral products, lie therefore beyond the range of human 
prediction: and nearly the same is true of some vegetable products, 
especially of a tropical character, which have not yet been largely 
cultivated by alert and strenuous races. But the temperate regions 
of the world have been sufficiently explored to enable agricultural 
experts to form a fairly good judgment of their capacity for 
producing grain, meat, dairy produce and other staple products 
by the best methods now known. Of course, certain methods are 
more effective in some districts than in others: this is the case, 
for instance, with methods now on their trial for “dry cultivation” 
in and regions; and again, with schemes for obtaining nitrates 
to fertilize the soil from the atmosphere, by means of electricity, 
in places that are rich in water power. 

The human factor is also uncertain; the sudden rise of Japan 
suggests caution: but population in the modern age drifts rapidly 
and cumulatively to districts to which it is invited by nature; and 
the most powerful industries are nearly sure to be settled, before 
many generations are past, in those places in which the supply of 
power is most abundant, whether derived from coal, or water, or 
any other source. Facilities for long distance transport and personal 
communication may continue to advance and to be diffused with 
increasing rapidity, until they have unified the whole of the 
habitable globe. 

Until recently, nearly all long distance trade made the greater 
part of its travel by water: spices and other light goods travelled 
far by land: and very few households could show many bulky 
goods which had not been produced in its near neighbourhood. 

But now, every British cottager buys tea, sugar, tobacco and other 
comforts which have come from distant lands: and the greater 
part even of his clothing is made of material which has travelled 
some hundreds of miles by land, and some thousands of miles by 
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in, 1 ,8. water. Formerly, nearly all the materials used in construction 
came from woods, quarries or mines close at hand. But now, 
Brazilian, Norwegian and other distant forests supply timber for 
all purposes, and choice woods for tables and other furniture in 
general use. Even the jobbing carpenter in industrial districts 
will now select, from many various kinds of pine and deal wood, 
brought together from diilerent parts of the earth, that which is 
best for each separate use, taking account of its lightness and its 
B^rcngth, its cheapness, its durability, etc. In a large factory, 
twenty dilTorent kinds of woods will sometimes be in use at once; 
and nearly the same is true of different kinds of wool and leather. 

A country often exports a commodily over one frontier, while 
she imports practically the same over another. Thus Germany 
has imported English coal along the North Sea and the lower 
Rhine; wliilo she exported it over nearly every inland frontier. 
New England imports coal from Nova Scotia, while Pennsylvania 
exports it to Ontario. Pennsylvania imports soft wood from 
Canada, while Maine and the Pacific States export it in large 
quantities. But, more commonly, the commodities which enter 
into trade of this kind differ a little from one another, though 
called by the same name. Thus Belgian steel on its way to England, 
often crosses English steel on its way to Belgium; but the con¬ 
signments are likely to be of different qualities, and to be used 
for di ITerent purposes^. 

Again, if two sorts of the same commodity are of unequal 
uscfuliu'ss, but cost the same for carriage, the better sort is likely 
to be chosen for long distance transport. Where wood is plentiful, 
thick beams of quick-growing inferior wood may be preferred to 
thin beams of better wood, which peihaps cost twice as much: 
but if both have been imported from afar, the cost of carrying 
the thick beams may cause preference to be given to thin beams 
of superior wood. Similarly, all sorts of British coal are sold to 
consumeia who live near tidal water throughout most of northern 
Europe; while the best kinds of gas coal penetrate by land into 
the heart of the Continent. 

Again, the commoner sorts of wine are generally consumed near 

^ The cause of this may» however, be that the producers in each country have 
agreed to restiiot their home sales in or<ler to mam tain home prices; whiJe looking 
with some disapproval on the dumping'* of home products m foreign countnes, 
whose rival industries give them some cause for jealousy. 
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home, while the better travel far: and a district which produces 
only the better sorts is likely to import the commoner sorts for 
ordinary use. France is the largest producer, the largest exporter 
and the second largest importer of wine in the world; though it 
is true that some of her imported wine is re-exported, as French 
wine, after being treated with a skill which is almost unrivalled. 

Venetia buys coarse olive oil from southern Italy, and exports 
fine oil to the north. Guernsey exports very early potatoes at high 
prices: and later in the year buys i>otatoes for her own consumption 
at low prices. Some English pastoral districts sell fresh milk at 
high prices to industrial centres; and buy their cheese and even 
butter from distant lands, and so on. 

The percentage of the woild’s trade which is governed by 
differences in natural resources is increasing, while that which is 
governed by differences of industrial phase, and of a 2 )titudo for 
particular sorts and grades of manufacture, is less now than 
formerly; but yet its absolute volume is increasing. This increase 
is specially great in the case of central Europe. Almost every place 
is developing new means of communication with neighbours on 
either side of her in widely different industrial phases. Much of 
the trade, which passes over the Eastern borders of Germany, 
has its origin in the present backwardness of Slavonic Europe as 
much as in her own advance. She imports some fine manufactures 
for herself from the West; and exports manufactures, some fine 
and some coarse, towards the East. Russia also exi)orts manu¬ 
factures across her Asiatic frontier, while still largely dependent 
on the West in regard to fine manufactures for her own use. 

It seems probable that advantages, which any particular 
country has gained from an early start in the industrial race, wiU 
diminish: for nearly every place will gradually develop her 
resources up to a fairly high level. Each industry will then be 
worked almost exclusively with the material, the mechanical 
appliances, and the human resources best adapted to its purposes, 
account being taken of their necessary cost. If they are easy of 
transport, they will come to the industry: if they are not, and 
the ultimate products of the industry are portable, it will go 
to them. 

An alert industry, well aided by natural advantages, will gener- 
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in, 1 ,3. ally have the whole world for its market, except where stayed by 
restrictive regulation; and thus the courses of all trade, which 
has a soUd basis, will be broadened. But backward countries will 
gain on those that are more advanced: and therefore those local 
inequalities of human faculty, which now afford a solid basis for 
such trade, seem likely on the whole to diminish: and this, in spite 
of the tendency towards the concentration of some classes of 
industries which can derive great economies from production on 
a vast scale. For the equalizing tendencies, which arise from im¬ 
proved means of communication and increased human plasticity, 
seem not yet to have reached their full development: while the 
increased economies, which arise from mere enlargements of the 
scale of production, have already occupied the greater part of 
the territory of industry in which they are of much importance. 

The conflict between these two tendencies, the one strengthening 
many weak industrial nations, and the other strengthening the 
strong, will afford an interesting retrospect to the economic 
historian a himdred years hence. lie will certainly find that some 
forecasts of the present generation are falsified by new develop¬ 
ments, such as that of aviation, which are already becoming 
prominent; and by others of wluch we have as yet no inkling. And 
he will probably find that we have misjudged many influences 
which are no longer new, and the true interpretation of which will 
seem obvious to any one who looks back on its record. 

A great part of the world’s resouiccs is wasted through the un¬ 
healthiness of a large part of its surface. But there are reasons 
for hoping that this evil will be gradually remedied; and, if so, 
then the rate of migration, which has prevailed in the last century, 
may probably continue for at least another: meanwhile, the 
energies of those races, which were civilized while Europe was still 
barbarous may be aroused and trained in modern methods. 
Should these changes come to pass, the economic forces of western 
Europe may be over-matched by those of each of at least two other 
Continents: the main courses of the world’s trade will probably 
then be governed by climatic conditions, and pass between north 
and south more generally than ever before. 



CHAPTER II 


CHARACTERISTICS OP INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

1. The special features of international trade did not iii, n, i. 
hecome prominent until the partial solidarity of national 
interests in industry and trade had been recognised. Its 
fidl significance teas made manifest by Ricardo, 

It has already been noticed^ that in early times local interests 
bore a relation to national interests, somewhat similar to those 
which national interests bear to cosmopolitan interests (in times 
of peace). Political economy is sometimes described in Germany 
and elsewhere as ‘'National economy*': and, in its early stages, 
it was much concerned with the material interests of individual 
nations; especially in regard to the importation and exportation 
of the jjrecious metals. But, later on, it became more and more 
a part oi the study of human well being: its spirit approached to 
that of Plato’s dialogues, and its various methods approached to 
those of Bacon, Newton and Darwin. 

The discussion of “some general relations between industry and 
trade,” in the second chapter of Industry and Trade^ is in effect 
an mtroduction to this volume as well as to that in which it is 
placed. But it seems advisable to reproduce part of its substance, 
occasionally even without verbal change, in the present chapter. 

The point of view’ in Industry and Trade is mainly that of industry; 
but in the present volume the affairs of industry come into view 
only in so far as they affect the courses of trade-. 

The study of the economy of nations could not be carried far 
in early times, when few people knew much, or even cared much, 
about any business affairs other than those of their own neighbour¬ 
hood. In fact, “Political Economy,” in its original sense of the 
economy of a city, was a more appropriate description than it is 

^ Introdudtion, § 1. 

‘ Something is said in regard to mtemational trade in various passages of 
Industry and Trade. These may bo found in its First Book, Chap, r, §§ 4-6; 

Chap, m, §§ 3, 4; Chap, iv, § 6; Chap, v, § 1: also m its Second Book, Chap, ix, 

§§ 3-6: in its Third Book, Chap, xni, §§ 4, 6: and in its Appendix B. 
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III, n, 1. now. “An inquiry into the nature and causes of the Wealth of 
Nations” was the title under which Adam Smith described the 
purpose of the moat important study of it that has been made. 
And yet its first Book is entitled: “ Of the Causes of the Improve¬ 
ment in the productive Powers of Labour, and of the Order 
according to which its Produce is naturally distributed among the 
different Ranks of the People’': and this foreshadowed the present 
drift of the work of Adam Smith’s disciples^. 

Problems of international trade had come into prominence in 
the economic writings of many nations during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; and mastery of their leading principles 
was achieved by a brilliant group of Englishmen, who were im¬ 
pelled by the troubles of the great French war to the study of 
the national currency, finances and trade. Ricardo was a chief 
leader in aU these matters, and especially in relation to inter¬ 
national trade. He based himself in part on much similar work 
that had been done, especially in England and France, during the 
eighteenth century, as to the causes that govern value: and he 
proceeded to emphasize and explain the divergence of the relations 
between money values and real costs in places between which the 
migration of labour and capital is not easy. Such divergencies 
are not peculiar to international trade: but they are exceptionally 
prominent in it; because the migration of labour and capital is 
more difficult between different countries than between different 
places in the same country-. 

A national spirit, of yhich the closely watched frontiers of a 
country are outward signs, is the chief cause of the public interest 
taken in the only kind of trade of which systematic statistics are 
recorded. Hopes and fears, ambitions and anxieties, ideals and 
disappointments, which are common to the whole, call for a large 
common purse; out of which to defray the expenses not only of 

^ The general relations of Adam Smith’s position to that of his immediate 
prodoeessors and contenipoiaiirs the “Pliysioeriits’^—that is, advocates of a 
fn»e eourse for “the rule of Natuie*’—are well known. Something is said about 
them in my Principles of Economics, Appendix B, § 2. 

■ In this connection it may be noted that most of the cities of Europe once 
leiied, and many still levy, frontier duties—commonly desenbed as octroi — 
on peasants bringmg their produce to market. The cessation of that trade might 
have caused even greater harm to the townspeople than to the peasants: but 
the townspoople could aSoid to wear expensive armour; and the country people 
often could not. 
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defence against external foes, but also the costs of national move- m, n, 8. 
ments connected with reliction, education, and provision against 
infirmity. They call for, and they help to sustain, a common Money 
Market, with a unified currency, and an almost perfectly free 
movement of capital from one part of the country to another. 

Common habits, common systems of law and administration, 
and a common language, further facilitate internal migrations of 
the people: and though, as Adam Smith said, “Man is of all sorts 
of luggage the most difficult to be transported,” yet it stiU takes 
much less force to move a man within Lis own country than away 
from it. 

2. Benejits which a country derivesfrom her exteriml trade 
m general. 

The real income of every family is governed by its own energy 
and ability combined witli the resouices at its disposal: and in 
a primitive society, in which the family is nearly self-sufficing, 
these causes alone are of importance. But the real income of an 
artisan family consists for the greater part of things which it 
obtains in exchange for its own products and services. A large 
country with ample natural resources, and simple manners, such as 
Russia or China, resembles a self-sufficing family: her real income 
consists mainly of her own products, and it is not very greatly 
affected by the terms on whicli she exjxirts a small jMft of them m 
exchange for foreign goods. Nearly the same may be said of the 
United States: for, though her economic hfe is very complex, and 
though her peoj)le aie aleit to discover, and resolute to obtain, any 
foreign product that vill meet their needs or tluur fancies; yet her 
area is so large, her mmeral resources are so various, and the range 
of climate between her noithern and southern States is wide. 

Therefore her consumption of foreign products is relatively 
emaU; and it is not a matter of vital importance to her whether 
the terms on which she obtains her imports in exchange for her 
exports are very favourable. But the case is diSerent for a country, 
whose natural resources are small, especially if her people have 
accustomed themselves to somewhat luxurious habits of life, in 
which a great part is played by imported products. 

In broad terms it may be said that the primd fade and direct 
gam which a country derives from her foreign trade consists in 
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lit, u, 3, the excess of the value to her of the things which she imports 
over the value to her of the things which she could have made 
for herself with the capital and labour devoted to producing the 
things which she exported in exchange for them; the costs of 
working the trade being of course reckoned in. 

No statistics are, however, available for making a near estimate 
of this excess: and consequently the gain wliich a country derives 
from her foreign trade is often stated on another plan, which 
suggests more definite ideas: it is not strictly correct; but it serves 
fairly well for some purposes. On this j)lan, it is tacitly assumed 
that the country would make for herself those things which she 
imports, if she could not get them by trade: and accordingly her 
gains from her trade are taken to be the excess of the cost to which 
she would be put if she made her imports herself, over that to 
which she is put by making other things and exporting them in 
exchange for her imports. Tliis result is of course very far from the 
truth in regard to such things as Britain’s imports of tropical foods: 
for she could not produce any great quantities of these herself; 
and, if she could not import them, she would have very little of 
them. If, on the other hand, her imports of wheat and other staple 
grains were arrested, she would be forced to make up the deficiency 
by her own production; even though that would require poor crops 
to be wrung by very great labour from unsuitable soils, and 
climates. If her imports of French woollens were arrested, she 
would probably make up the greater part of the deficiency by 
her own products, which would be pushed into uses for which 
French products are still preferred. 

3. Part of a country s external troAie is often caused hy 
some mahncHS in her resources or in her energies: hat^ as a 
general ride^ a large trade indicates high national efficiency. 

When a country’s exports are large relatively to her area, they 
are almost certain to consist mainly of manufactures. Some of 
the West Indian Islands, which have such exceptional advantages 
for the production of sugar and other products, are so densely 
populated that they import much of their own food; and again 
a small country, containing large rich mineral resources, might 
do likewise. But these cases are not representative. 

More interest attaches to the trade of some British Dependencies 
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and other places, which are sparsely peopled by energetic races* ni» 
They export almost exclusively raw produce: and in return they 
obtain manufactured and other goods, which they hare no special 
facilities for producing. But their imports often represent borrowed 
capital in addition to returns for their exports: such borrowing 
lias sometimes represented self-indulgent idleness and extrava¬ 
gance, but in general it indicates confidence, which the capitalists 
of the old world feel in the energy and probity of the colonists. 

Good business is done by borrowers and by lenders when goods 
go from the old world to the new, in order to provide vigorous 
colonists with the means of developing large natural resources, 
from which borrowers and lenders will alike derive good profit; 
while the rest of the world will also derive some benefit from an in¬ 
crease in the supply of raw materials and food from the new world. 

Thus it may be difficult to decide whether some particular 
increase in a country’s trade indicates an increase of her strength: 
but, in fact, no coimtry has attained a very large trade save by 
energy. There have, indeed, been several cases of large trade per 
head of a thin population, which exploits the resources of a rich 
new country, without devoting much energy to developing those 
resources; but such cases have not been frequent or on a large 
scale. A great national trade has always been an evidence of 
high industrial energy. It is true that easily woikod rich mines, 
or exceptionally advantageous soil and climate, have sometimes 
yielded a large per capita external trade for a small population: 
but they have never yielded a very large aggregate trade. That 
has always belonged to a great energetic people, who export a 
considerable part of the raw or the manufactured products of their 
industries. 

There is indeed some solid foimdation for the suggestion that 
the existence of a very large external trade indicates a high degree 
of efficiency in industry. For the same energy of character, that 
makes a nation eminent in industry, is likely to make her traders 
alert to seize every opportunity of bringing the products in which 
she excels, to the notice of countries that cannot produce those 
things with as much relative ease and efficiency as they can other 
products, which are in demand in her own markets but cannot 
be produced there with as much case. The case is specially strong 
when the exports consist largely of high grade products. 
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m, 11, 8 . A densely peopled country is indeed likely to export chiefly 
manufactures: and several causes combine to increase her foreign 
trade rapidly. In the first place, she is likely to import a consider¬ 
able part of the material which she re-exports in a manufactured 
state: and the value of such material enters twice into her foreign 
trade. Britain was once the chief exporter of wool: later on she 
used up all her own wool; and now a considerable part of her 
exports consists of manufactured goods made of imported wool: 
the value of that wool appears twice in her foreign trade. 

In the second place, an extension of any national manufacture 
as a general rule increases its efficiency and economy. Skill is 
increased in quantity, in quality and in variety: each sort and 
degree of skill is set to the work for which it is specially adapted: 
plant is improved rapidly; and that which is no longer the best 
of its kind, is quickly thrown out, often to be exported to countries 
whose industries are still backward. 

These considerations have long been prominent; and they 
scarcely need to bo mentioned save for the sake of completeness: 
but there is a kindred group of considerations, which have perhaps 
hardly received sufficient att(*ntion. They are connected with the 
broad facts that the expansion of a country’s foreign trade depends 
largely on her facilities for internal transport; and that these 
facilities, in so far as they do not proceed from natural waterways, 
arc generally indurations of a highly developed internal trade. The 
chief exceptions to this general rule aie found when colonists from 
an advanced industrial country take up mineral, pastoral, or 
agricultural land in a new country; for then they obtain, chiefly 
from their own home, the capital required for buildmg railways 
from the interior to convenient ports. This is one of many ways, 
in which developments of external trade anticipate varied in¬ 
dustrial activities, and prepare the way for them. 

During the process of development of a new country, her 
imports habitually exceed her exports; because she does not pay 
at once for the capital devoted to her railways and other develop¬ 
ments. After a time she may become rich enough to provide the 
capital needed for most of her own enterprises: and then the 
payment of interest on the capital, borrowed in her early phase, 
will tend to increase her exports relatively to her imports. 
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4 Statistics rdating to intemationcU trade have hem eoh- ni, n, 4. 
lected more generally and regtdarly than any others: and^ 
partly for this reason they are sometimes used to suggest 
variations in national energy cmd prosperity, Bvl they are 
not well adapted for that purpose. 

The statistics of a country’s foreign trade are more promptly 
and exactly ascertained than almost any others, which can be 
easily applied to measure a side of her economic progress; and the 
indications supplied by them are generally in the right direction: 
but they sometimes mislead. Of course nominal increases in 
imports and exports may be caused by an inflation of prices, 
while there has been no substantial change: but this kind of 
misinterpretation is easily checked. There remains however another, 
which is more subtle; and therefore calls for fuller notice. Its 
general character may be indicated by an illustration. 

Britain’s foreign trade consists in great measure of an exchange 
of manufactures for grain and meat. Let us then suppose that the 
methods of intensive cultivation are vastly improved: so that the 
produce of British farms can be greatly increased; since farmers 
obtain as good a return to much larger applications of labour and 
capital than before the change. The result would be a considerable 
addition to Britain’s wealth. But her imports of grain and meat 
would have diminished and her exports w^ould have diminished 
in like degree (unless indeed she were taking the opportunity of 
bringing home some of her capital). 

The consequent increase in the prosperity of her people might 
accelerate marriages among them, and lessen their inclination to 
emigrate, so that her imports of grain and meat might reach their 
old level ere long. But, meanwhile, this increase in the efficiency 
of her people would have cliecked the expansion of her foreign 
trade, because it had lessened their dcjiendence on external 
supplies. 

So far our attention has been directed mainly to the quantity 
of the exports of a country: but in some respects their quality 
is of even greater significance for her future. The test of national 
leadership is the doing of things which others, with similar economic 
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in, n, 4. problems, will be doing later on, but are not yet able to do: and 
a good measure of a country’s leadership is supplied by the 
character of the manufactures and other goods which she exports, 
and of those which she imports. 

As a rule, the exports of a country consist of things which she 
can produce with greater case, than the countries to which she 
sends them can: but this rule is not universal. Obviously a gardener 
may ‘‘export” products or deliver services to a highly capable 
botanist, who happens to be stronger than he is in body as well 
as in mind. The faculties of him who receives or “imports” the 
services find full scope in studies, which are of higher value, partly 
because they are scarcer, than mere expert manual work. Similarly, 
the Channel Islands buy much gram, part of which is produced 
on soil less suitable for it than their own: for their land has ex¬ 
ceptional facilities for growing eaily vegetables, fruit and flowers, 
which sell at high prices. To speak more generally, it is likely to 
be to the advantage of a particular locality, whether a village or 
a country, to devote as much as possible of her energies to pro¬ 
ducing things as to which she has the greatest relative advantage, 
while she imports others This is true, even if she is on the whole 
as strong as those who trade with her; or is either superior to them, 
or inferior to them, in every industry. In short, places whose 
advantages are distributed m unequal proportions among different 
industries, may carry on a trade that is profitable to both, even 
though one of them is the stronger all round. 

It may be observed that other thiiigfi being equal a small country 
will have less varied industries, and therefore will need to import 
more in proportion to her population, than a large one will. Also, 
though this is a minor point, her frontiers are likely to be long 
relatively to her area. But other things are seldom equal, A large 
country often has superior advantages for the developpient of great 
concentrations of highly specialized industries, and she has the 
better cliance of obtaining exceptional genius capable of developing 
new openings that may occur^. * 


^ If two count! les are of similar shape and one has four times as large an area, 
her frontier will be only twice as lorn;; if her area is lune times as large, her 
frontier will be only three times as long. 
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6. No measure can he obtamed of changes in the aggregate ui, n, a. 
volmne—as distinguished from the aggregate value—of a 
conntrgs imports or eocports. 

It is of course possible to measure the tonnage of a country’s 
imports or exports, a ton of coals being reckoned as equivalent 
of a ton of linen: but such reckonings are of no service, except in 
connection with statistics of the volume of traffic by land or water: 
and they are not of much service even in that use. Therefore 
aggregates of imports or exports must generally be expressed in 
terms of money value. But the general level of prices is liable to 
gradual changes in consequence of varying yields of gold mines, 
and other causes: and it is liable to sharp, quick changes in con¬ 
sequence of fluctuations of general credit, etc.: and a remedy is 
ncedf d for the disturbing effects which these changes exert on the 
measurement of the volume of trade. For this purpose it is usual 
to take the prices of a single year as standard; to reckon, for 
instance, the value of each ton of coal in each year at the price 
for the standard year, and to do the same with each yard of cloth, 
each gallon of oil, and so on. The aggregate of the values thus 
obtained represents roughly the aggregate of those changes in the 
trade, during the period under vieu, which are independent of 
changes in prices^. 

On this plan, there is some tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of those steel and other goods, v hether imjiorts or exports, in the 
])roduction of which great improvements have been made recently; 
or of which very large rich sources of supply have been recently 
opened up. It under-iatcs the relative importance of those which, 
like coal and dairy produce, are at least as difficult to procure 
now as they were long ago; and even of plain textile goods, and 
others, which are not very much easier to procure. If these 
statistics show that the quantity of a country’s imports is on the 

^ This method of measuring quantities, by reducing the actual prices of each 
year to those of a standard year and then adding up the on trios, was introduced ia 
British official statistics, under the control of the late bir It. Giffen, see [Cd. 5386] 
of 1888. Many articles are entered m the detailed returns by value only and not 
by quantity: but the change m their total value which would have resulted, if 
priced as at the basal level, is guessed by “ assimilating them to some sufficiently 
allied group” for which total value and quantify are known. 

The crude “official” statistics of British trade durmg the eighleentli and part 
of the nineteenth century ignored this difficulty. 
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in, n, 6L whole increaBmg much faster than their value, while the quantity 
of her exports is not, then there is reason for thinking that her 
foreign trade is conferringincreasing benefits on her. But this pn?nd 
fade impression must be checked by inquiring firstly, whether 
her exports are more difficult to produce than they were; and, 
secondly, whether recent improvements in the production of her 
imports have been such that she could make them for herself 
with less difficulty than before^. 

6. Stojtistice represmtimj value per head, and percentage 
changes in that value, are generally the hest adapted for 
studies of international trade in relation to the internal 
economy of a country. But total values, and percentage 
chmvges in them, are the more important in relation to world 
economics and world politics. Percentages of increase are 
specially misleading, when a powcrfid country is cultivating 
a trade which she had previously neglected. 

We may next consider the chief purposes for which statistical 
tables deahng with absolute and relative amounts are severally 
the more serviceable. Speaking geneially, when we want to study 
the internal conditions of any country, or to compare the internal 
conditions of several, the most appropriate statistics are those 
which represent trade, income, taxes, etc., at so much per head. 
If we want to infer from the past some augury as to the future, 
we must subdivide further: we must consider not only the actual 
growth, or shrinkage, of each quantity per head, but also the rate 
of growth', that is, we must show the percentage of each total 
quantity per head, which corresponds to its increase in a year 
(or any other period). But these percentages must never be studied 
alone. For differences in quantity almost always bring with them 
differences in quality: and, unless we know the qualit;^^, we cannot 
tell the true significance of an increase of, say, 10 per cent, in it. 
Again, an increase of 10 per cent, in the food allowance of an 

' It was shown by Prof. Bowley {Economic Jo/urnal^ 190:^, p. 632), when 
comparing British and German tiade, 1881-1900, that the puces of imports 
(in bond) had fallen m both countriea fast and m about the like proportion: but 
the piices of Geimany’s exports had fallen more slowly and those of England’s 
exports more slowly still; so that, so far as meie prices were concerned (without 
taking account of changes m real difficulty of production), Germany had obtained 
her imports about one tenth cheaper at the end of the twenty years than at the 
beginning, while England obtamed hers one hfth cheaper. 
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under-fed population implies a great change in their physical, e, 
mental and moral vitality; but it has no such significance with 
regard to a well-fed population. Increases of 10 per cent, in the 
commercial class of Russia and England would signify very 
difierent changes^. 

A fourfold increase of the industrial population and trade of a 
new suburb of a large city is of less significance from every point 
of view than an increase of one quarter of the population of the 
whole city: and a doubling of the trade of New Zealand has less 
significance than an increase by one half of that of Russia. A 
relatively small check to commercial activity in one of the leading 
industrial nations is of greater consequence than a pamc in a small 
state; and so on. 

Again, suppose that a great industrial country develops direct 
steamship communication with some large markets, to which her 
merchants send well-chosen goods; her exports thither may then 
increase many times as fast, measured in percentages, as those of 
another country which lias cultivated the trade longer; while yet 
their actual increase is perhaps but a quarter as largo that of 
the exports of her older rival. In that case it is probable that she 
has not devoted to the trade nearly as much energy and resource 
as her rival; for she has dealt with smaller ddiiculties. It is of 
course possible that she may ultimately overtake her rival; but 
the percentages of growth do not by themselves give good reason 
for believing that she will. And if the percentages are given alone, 
without the totals, no indication is afforded that the difficulties, 
which lie before her, are probably much greater than those which 
she has yet overcome. 

Aggregates and percentages must then be studied together, and 
not separately. Practice will enable anyone, while reading down 
columns of aggregate values for successive years, to interpolate 
as he goes fairly accuiate estimates of percentage changes and 
vice versa. 

^ This class of consideration sug'^’osts that the uses of logarithmic diagranu, 
and similar devu'ca for concentiaLing attention un changes in perutUagea of 
ooonomio quantities, have but nanovr uses. 



CHAPTER III 


BRITAIN'S EXTERNAL TRADED 

ni, ui, 1 . 1. EnglninTs external trade in the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries. 

The history of England’s trade has been described in two sets 
of simple annals: one by Anderson, published m 1787, and the 
other by Maepherson, published m 1805. Both made large use 
of the oflScial records of trade whicli date from IGOS^. But the 
modem history of Britain's external trade may be taken to begin 
about a century later, when hei great American colonies broke 
away from her. For about that time massive production estab¬ 
lished its claim to dominate manufacture ■ and the Independence 
of the United States of America gave a great impetus to the in¬ 
clination of her people towards that massive production, to which 
their genius is specially inclined. Their demands for mechanical 
appliances covered so large a portion of the ^^hole field of industry, 
and were so puweifiil, that Biitam’s tiade must have become many 
times greater tlian li actually did, had its course been free: but it 
was still shackled by relics of mediaeval regulation 

Let us look at her chief iivals. Fiance was hindeied by a pro¬ 
tective policy of a veiy obstructive and unscientific character, 
which was partly responsible for her supineness in the construction 
of railways: and, as has happened again since then, those of her 
industries prospered most which leant upon protect ion least. The 
industries of Belgium were marly as advanced as thosi* of Britain; 
and therefore she was ready to buy many British products for 
which there was little use elsewhere. Switzerland and Saxony 
also turned their rather narrow resources to good account. Germany 
was hampered by poverty, by internal barriers, and by the dis- 

^ Appendix F la atiarhed to this chapter. 

* Both Anderson and Maojiherson begin with some speculations as to pre- 
histono times and take the whole world as their held in a few all embracing 
sketches of early history But when they settle down to seiious work, they pay 
little attention to any history save that of England, and later on of the United 
Kingdom. Among later histones reference may be made to those ui Ashley, 
Cunnmgbam and Levi. 
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taste of her ruling classes for industiy. The tarifE policy of her iii, 
several States was indeed not very narrow: and the Zollverein 
gave her so much internal freedom and stability as to com¬ 
pensate for the restrictions imposed on trade external to the 
Zollverein^. 

2. Changes in the volume of Britain's external trade since 
1B50. 

The liberation of Britain’s energies from obstructive regulations 
at home and abroad, which came about the middle of last century, 
added much to her productive force; it increased the amount 
of goods which she could get in exchange for each of her own 
and diminished the charges incurred in the double transport. 
Trade went quicker; intercourse, which used to occupy many 
months, could now be put through in a few weeks by aid of steam, 
telegraph and post- The last cumbrous relics of mediaeval usury 
laws disappeared in 1854; and capital was further prompted to 
large and bold ventures (conducted sometimes with even too 
feverish energy) by the concession of Limited Liability to Joint 
Stock Co^npanies, which was begun in 1855 and completed in 
1862. 

Whatever the task to which Britain then turned, she found in 
it fresh opportunities, in which she met but little effective com¬ 
petition. New channels of commerce were constantly opened out, 

^ Belgium had a low tanlT; and like Britain she seized the opportunity which 
the new age gave her to develop her rich resources in coal and iron. Her naviga¬ 
tion of the Sclicldt was obstructed after her sejiaration from Holland in ISSU; 
and this set her on making two railways, connecting her ports with the French 
and the German frontiers, and crossing one another at Malmes, which were 
worked with greater vigour than any others on the Continent. 

Maegregor’s Commercial Statistics (more aptly described on its title page as a 
Digest of the productive resources of all nations), 1847, shows Belgium and the 
United States as far ahead ol all other countiies, other than Britain, as regards 
the variety and elasticity of their energies. Here, and in his evidence before the 
Committee on Import Duties, 1840, he lays great stress on Belgium’s freedom 
from restrictive taxation; though he himself was not ready for a complete 
abolition of the British com laws, and advocated a fixed duty of eight shilliiigs 
on the quarter. 

Symons’ Art$and Artisans at home and abroad, 1833, gives a short, but vivid, 
account of the position. He, however, regards tariffs as the almost exclusive 
causes of some national differences, which now seem to have had their chief 
roots in far deeper soil. But his well-informed inductive argument, to the effect 
that protective tariffs as then worked in Europe did not make for national 
prosperity, must count for much in any historical treatment of the problems of 
trade policy. 
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III, in, 2 along which she could sell her own goods on more profitable terms 
than before; and along which she could bring back things to meet 
her wants more easily, safely and cheaply than before. The war 
with Russia passed quickly: much of the commerce between the 
two countries had indeed been continued quietly during the war 
by a not very roundabout route through Prussia. That and the 
Indian Mutiny being past, she found her chief potential rivals 
occupied in wars, which made them eager to buy, almost regard¬ 
less of price, just those products which she could most easily pro¬ 
duce, So the quantity of her exports, and the power which they 
gave her of importing such things as she needed, increased faster 
still. We may take tlie statistics broadly for the present: some 
difliculties in their interpretation are considered in Appendix P. 

British net imports (that is, imports after deducting palpable 
re-exports) appear at £ml33 in 1851, the first year in which Real 
values were recorded; in 1873 they were £m315: the rise had been 
nearly continuous; such small unevennesses as showed themselves 
being largely due to fluctuations of the prices of harvest products, 
especially grain and cotton; to war; and to fluctuations of credit. 
But a great part of this rise had been due to an inflation of prices 
caused by the new sujiplies of gold, and by attempts, wliich proved 
somewhat premature, to intioduce Anglo-Saxon methods of 
economizing currency on the Continent. 

After 1873 the reversal of some of tliese influences caused prices 
to fall; and therefore, though the aggregate volume of imports 
continued to rise rapidly, their money value oscillated about the 
1873 level for fifteen years, after which it began to move upwards 
almost steadily till it reached a maximum of £rn553 in 1907, 
followed by a decLnc and a subsequent rise to £m693 in 1913 and 
to £ml321 in 1920. The value of British Special exports moved 
more irregularly. It rose indeed fast and almost steadily from 
fm51 in 1810 to £m256 in 1873. But then it fell, partly in con¬ 
sequence of the fall in prices just mentioned; and it only once 
(in 1890) reached that level again till 1900; when it rose rapidly and 
reached a maximum of £in426 in 1907; followed first by a decline, 
and later by a great risc^. 

* The Enropoan war whirh bopan in 1914 set up a flories of disturbances in 
the courses of trade, which have not yet wholly cease d. It a])pcaiB that daring 
the war Britain lent 508 million pounds to Russia, 508 to France, 407 to Italy, 
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3. Changes in the character ofBriUmCs export trade since in, m, a 

1800- 

The shadow of the Napoleonic ware spread over the years that 
followed the battles of Leipzig and Waterloo. But Britain was 
active: and in 1830 she had more railways than all the rest of the 
world. In 1840 both the Continent of Europe and the United 
States had passed her. In 1860 each of them had three times as 
many miles as she: and now the Continent of Europe has about 
mne times, and the United States more than ten times as many 
as she has. Of course her railways have a larger percentage of 
double, treble and quadruple tracks than those of any other large 
country: but, allowance being made for that, it remains clear that 
her own resources, however intensely worked, could not have held 
for long the dominant position, which had resulted from her 
enterprise, and the ravages of the Continental wars. The wars came 
to an end for the time in 1815: and it is not matter for wonder 
that enlightened men about 1840, when urging on llie British 
Parliament and nation a more liberal handling of foreign com¬ 
mercial relations, laid stress on the proved futility of restriction. 

It is impossible, they urged, for Britain to keep other countries 
in leading-strings: manufactures are growing up in aU directions 
around her: her prohibitions of the exportation of machinery are 
evaded; and the more she refuses to take from them the wheat 
and other things which they are able to suj>i)ly to her, the more 
will they yearn for manufactures that will make them independent 
of her: it may be that by restrictive taxes and regulations she 
delays their progress for a while: but she thereby puts an artificial 
premium on their efforts to rival her. 

Early in the nineteenth century Continental weavers were 
dependent on British spinners for aU cotton yams excej')t the 
coarsest (those of less than two shanks to the pound): but ere 
long it was lamented that they had got up to forties, and in 
Switzerland even to seventies^. These movements have continued 

and smaller Bums to othnr countries, making 1740 millions in all, and that she 
herself borrowed S42 million pounds from Ameiica. 'J’hese and other relevant 
facts ore noted in The economic consequences oj the peace, by J. M, Keynes, 0.13., 

1919. 

^ Report of Committee on Manufactures, 1833, Q. 5308. American competition 
was at that time much feared; imrtly because the advantage which it bad in 
the cost of carnage of raw cotton was a little more important than uow^' partly 
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III, ni, 3. without ceasing. Almost all Britain’s exports of cotton yam and 
goods to the Continent are now of very fine quality: one cause 
of this is that her coarser goods now meet with severe competition 
in many markets and are excluded from some by heavy duties; 
while her finer products, having something of a monopoly value 
can force their way over tarifi walls; and another cause is that the 
demand for the more elegant and more tasteful cotton fabrics 
continually increases. 

In 1820 four-fifths of Britain’s exports of cotton products wont 
to Europe and North America; and, though she exported a good 
deal to Asia, she brought back an almost equal value of cotton 
stuffs finer than that she could herself make: but the position is 
now almost inverted. Europe now buys her fine yarns and 
fancy stuffs: and their value per pound is much higher 
than that of purchases by those countries in Asia, Africa and 
South America which buy the greater part of Britain’s exports 
of calico. 

In 1840 Britain was still so much ahead of other countries in 
many large branches of industry that if they had been rich, and 
transport had been cheap and unimpeded, she might have found 
a highly profitable market for more than ten tunes her actual 
exports of manufactures; provided at least that she could have 
increased her supply of plant and of skilled woikeis fast enough. 

It is true that Saxon hosiery, Silesian linens, French silks, and 
some oilier manufactures held their own against British competition; 
and that the iron works, founded by tlie Englishman Cockerill 
in Belgium, were larger than any in Britain and were excellently 
equipped. But capital and skilled labour were scarce: Britain had 
not nearly enough for her own needs; and yet almost every enter¬ 
prise on new hues was helped by British capital, and managed 
by British foremen superintending British machines. 

Passing to woollen (and worsted) exports, we find a history 
similar in fundamentals, but diffc'ring much in details. For 
primitive appliances have never been at as great a disadvantage 
in common wool fabrics as in cotton: and even a very backward 


because some ^reat improvements in macliinery had been made in America, 
and not immediately adopted in England; and partly because, as the cotton 
industry was almost alone m offering occupation to American women, their 
Labour could be had on relatively low terms 
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industrial district can work up its own wool into substantial stufis, ni. m. 8. 
that have a certain rude charm of their own. Consequently 
British exports of woollen stuffs have never been nearly so large 
a part of the world's output of similar goods as her exports of 
cotton products. She has, however, long led the fashions for the 
world, and she seems to be supreme in production in regard to 
the best cloths for men; though somewhat backward in regard 
to the fashions and stuffs of women’s dress. Her best cloths leap 
oven ov^er the very high barriers of the American tariff. 

Many of the finest and most expensive products of French woollen 
and worsted looms are marketed in England; together with flimsy 
worsted tissues, which attain excellent effects for the time by the 
use of inexpensive materials combined with judgment, and with, 
of course, a prophetic knowledge of the fashions wliich England 
is about to import together with the tissues from France. France 
seems to be the only country from whom Britain buys any con¬ 
siderable quantity of goods of as high quality and price as those 
which she sells in return. 

It is noteworthy that Britain’s trade statistics show an extra¬ 
ordinary increase in tlie exports of clothing just after 1846. For 
a great rush of Britisli emigrants to new countries was caused 
by the potato famine, tlic? gold fever, and as after effects of the 
excitements which collapsed in 1848: the emigrants all wanted, 
and many of them could afford to pay well for, clothing from homo. 

This was the beginning of large exportations of Britain’s ready¬ 
made clothing, almost exclusively to her Colonies. A great part 
of her Colonial trade has always consisted of articles of food, 
clothing, etc,, which her sons and daughters preferred to have after 
the fashion of the old home: and nearly the same may be said of 
her exports for the personal consumption of British residents in 
India. This suggests one cause of the commonly observed fact that 
“trade follows the flag.” 

Among other influences, tending in the same direction, are her 
setting up frequent sailings, and, in the course of time, regular 
mail services with her colonies. Also she lends them capital; and 
her merchants supply their shopkeepers, etc., with goods on credit. 

Again, those in charge of their railways and other undertakings can 
buy plant, etc., from British producers with more certainty and 
ease than from any other source. These causes are heightened by 
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in, m, 3, Bentiinents, of which the common flag is the symbol. But for the 
most part they are not dependent on the flag. A great trade has 
sprung up between Argentina and Italy, because there are many 
Italians in Argentina, though the two countries are not under the 
same flag. 

The influence of custom and sentiments is, however, apt to be 
weakened by the lapse of time. Those who have a direct memory 
of a British home are now a rather small part of the whole popula¬ 
tion in nearly every British Dependency, and, of course, the 
problems of agriculture and mining and in a less degree of many 
other industries, which call for solution in new countries, have 
more in common with those of the United States than they have 
where land is so scarce relatively to population and capital as in 
Britain. 

Thus the percentage of the inhabitants of Canada, Australia and 
other British Colonics who are personally intimate with Britain, 
has diminished: that of Germans, Americans and others who are 
less intimate with her than with their own homes has increased, 
though it is still relatively small. She still supplies her colonies 
with by far the greater part of the ca})ital which they need; and 
her ‘invisible” exports of services to them are consideiable. But 
Geimany and other countries now run excellent lines of steamers 
to them, which, though rather thin, carry well chosen specialities; 
while the United States has a geographical advantage, amounting 
to supremacy, in the trade with the north-west of the Canadian 
Dominion. Consequently there has been some slight decline in the 
percentage of the trade of Britain’s colonies, which is carried on 
with herself. 

In the middle of last century Britain was indeed more mature 
industrially than other countries; and therefore her imports con¬ 
sisted of food and raw materials, w^hich her owm soil ^nd climate 
did not readily supply, tog(»thcr with a few manufactures and 
appliances for production, which other countries yielded of better 
make or cheaper than her own. One or other of them might 
outrun her for a while in some new industry or in some improved 
machinery and process for an old one: but, if she chose, she always 
could be quick on their heels, because she already possessed the 
capital and the chief elements in the skill and aptitude needed 
for the wmrk. In recent years, on the other hand, the chief western 
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countries have been so nearly in the same industrial phase that in, m, 3. 
each buys from the other at short notice improved machinery and 
half products of many kinds. 

But backward countries on the other hand seldom have much 
demand for such things. They may be ready to buy calico, when 
spinning machinery is useless to them; and when they are not 
eager for machine spun yarn. They import bicycles before they 
import component parts of bicycles, and long before they import 
automatic turret lathes to make the hubs of cycle wheels: and 
so on. The demands for British goods therefore, which come from 
a backward country, are constantly changing their shapes as that 
country makes her way upwards. Most of these changes proceed 
on the same lines, but there are many varieties in detail. In fact, 
the same country may be shifting her demand from finished to 
half-finished British goods in some branches of production; while 
in others she is shifting it from half-finished ordinary goods to 
completely finished goods of exceptionally fine quality. 

A “new” country (that is, one which is being rapidly developed 
by immigrants from an advanced country) may be backward in 
aU but a few industries, while leading in those for which she is 
specially suited. A new mining district—the Transvaal or Western 
Australia—may be quicker than almost any industrial centre of 
the western world in adopting electrical appliances for saving 
labour in transport and milling; and yet it may have no use for 
spinning or weaving machinery, and not very much use for simple 
cloth, etc.: it may prefer to import the greater part, of its clothing 
ready made. As numbers increase, strata of population will begin 
to put in an appearance, who are prepared to do the ordinary work 
of manufacture for a moderate remuneration: they generally 
develop first those manufacturing industries in wiiich alertness 
and vigour count for much, and highly specialized skill is not greatly 
needed; in which the capital outlay per head is not exceptionally 
large; and in which the physical resources of the country will be 
most helpful. The changes in their selections of British half 
manufactures and finished manufactures will show as many cross 
currents as those of a backward country. The cross currents will 
be different in character, because the backward country will need 
to avoid tasks that involve great strain; and the new country will 
need to avoid those which do not afford a rich rotam to high 
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III, m, 4. applications of energy. But in the one case, as in the other, the 
cross currents will render untrustworthy any simple inferences 
from crude aggregate statistics. 

4. Britain's foreign trade is somewhat smaller and less 
important than it appears; inasmuch as it includes many 
latent re-exports, and a considerable oscillatory or return 
trade of similar commodities travelling in oppiosite directions 
on the same route. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 18G0 tended to lessen Britain’s 
entrepot trade in Oriental goods. Her power of equipping rapidly 
vessels suitable for it, combined with her financial and commerical 
prestige and Ihc foreign connections of her central markets, have 
enabled her to hold her own fairly well. Time, however, has been 
on the side of a direct trade to all places which had good railway 
communication with the chief ports on the Mediterranean: and 
the rapid extension of Continental railways, while increasing 
Britain’s facilities for trade with the centre of Europe, has in¬ 
creased even more the facilities for trade with other Continents via 
Marseilles, Genoa, Trieste, Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, etc. Con¬ 
sequently dealings in wool and other raw material, for which 
London was once the world’s market, have tended inevitably to 
be diffused over many markets. But the richness and variety of 
British demand for the finer products; the unrivalled specializa¬ 
tion, promptitude, and directness of action of her merchants and 
brokers; the ease and elasticity of her banking system; and the 
consequent proforonce for a bill on London over a bill on any 
other place, have tended to strengthen the re-export trade of 
London. 

Meanwhile, there has been a rapid increase of Biitain’s exports 
of manufactures, more or less finished, which are largely made of 
imported material. The main reason for this is that her area is 
small, and her population is so large and so rich that there is 
scarcely any important raw material of "which she can supply 
enough for her own needs: therefore only a small part of her 
Special exports are true exports of her own produce to their full 
extent. Some of her iron and steel exports are indeed made from 
her owm ores by use of her own coal; and they are truly and wholly 
hers. But a great part of the value of her exports of calico is 
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derived from the raw cotton which she has imported: and her iii,m, A 
exports of woollen goods contain so much imported material that 
we may say that she has no true net exports of wool, as distin¬ 
guished from the work spent on wool by manufacturers and others. 

Similarly, though a little wheat and wheaten biscuits are included 
among the Special exports of her own produce, it may be said 
that she has no true net export of wheat. It appears, indeed, that 
her net exports of native material contain nothing important 
except coal, salt, fish, glass and earthenware^. 

The character of Britain’s re-exports is, of course, much in¬ 
fluenced by her position on the highway between Europe and 
other Continents; and by her intimate relations with Australia, 

South Africa and other gold producing countries. She re-exports 
on the balance a great quantity of gold, which goes chiefly to 
the Continent of Europe; and a great quantity of silver from 
America, which goes chiefly to India: and, as gold and silver are 
not included in the ordinary statistics of her ijuports and exports, 
she appears to be exporting a good deal less to the Continent and 
to India than she really does. Conversely she appears to import 
less from Australia and South Africa and America than she really 
does. 

Again, her re-exports of raw material, both in its original form, 
and latent in her own manufactures, have come to her chiefly 
from other Continents, and go in a great measure eastwards to 
Europe. And, on the other liand, the things wliich she receives 
in a more or less manufactured state, and wliich she re-exports 
with or without the expenditure of some additional labour on 
them, come chiefly from the Continent of Europe, and go chiefly 
to more distant Continents. These facts arc vital to any effective 
comparison of the trade, which she carries on with different 
countries. 

^ It is true that the statiatics of other European countries contain considerable 
entries of raw material imported from Britain: but this is explained by thoir 
counting as imported from Britain, a great part and in some cases the whole of 
the raw material which she has imported and re-exports to thorn. Most of this 
is entered in her official statistics as “re-exports”: though any of it that gets 
at all far from her docks is apt to be classed as a Special exjiort. Under that head 
are entered some beef, milk, cotton seed and other foreign oils, sugar, timber, 
flax, silk, cotton and other seeds, raw hides, furs, and otlier things of which her 
own production, if any, is small relatively to her consumption. British statistics 
are, however, less inaccurate than those of most other European countries in 
this respect; partly because nearly all her re-export trade is handled in seaports. 
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in,m,4. She carries on much cross tradethe exportation of goods 
that are very nearly alike in opposite directions on the same line 
of travel. Such trade is often due to market fluctuations and other 
accidents: an instance of this is found in the constant exports of 
the precious metals from every western country to others which 
are nearer the mines than she is; but whose money market 
happens to demand gold for a time. Again, if the supply of a 
product has risen relatively to the demand in one country, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of a convenient port, it is often 
exported, in order that it may be sold at less than its normal price 
without injuring the market in which its owners are specially 
interested: and it is likely to pass on its way some similar com¬ 
modity which is going from its own home to be slaughtered in 
like manner; or perhaps sent under a contract of some standing. 
But, independently of such irregularities in the relations of supply 
and demand, there is a constant oscillatory flow of things that 
differ a little in quality or suitability for special purposes. Some¬ 
times the differences which cause such apparent oscillations of 
traffic are so slight, as to be obvious only to experts: a con¬ 
siderable part of Britain’s trade with her industrial neighbours 
is of this kind, especially in regard to woollens, silks and metals. 

Britain is a more fastidious buyer than almost any other 
country: a given quantity of meat or butter, or fruit, or tobacco, 
or cotton or wine wdiich appears in her imports is likely to be 
worth more than similar quantities w^hich apjiear in the import 
lists of most other countries. And again her exports are, speak¬ 
ing generally, becoming finer in quality. Thus a million pounds 
of cotton yarn, or even a million yards of calico, appearing in 
her export list, are likely to represent a higher real value than 
similar entries in her own lists twent}" years ago, or in the lists 
of most other countries now. And a similar distortion arises 
from the vagueness of the terms manufacture, or mainly 
manufactured.” But of course the quantity of her exports is 
swollen by her large exports of coal, the volume and weight of 
which are large relatively to thoir value. 

Britain’s exports of “articles wholly or mainly manufactured” 
include some bulky raw materials and other things, on which 
relatively little labour has been spent, such as ingots of tin and 
other metals, leather, thrown silk, etc. But, with no considerable 
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exception, these, together with her re-exports of the same things, 
are less than the imports of similar things, which are entered among 
her imports as “ wholly or mainly manufactured,” That is to say her 
net exports of the cruder manufactures are a negative quantity. 
Yams are not included here, because, as has already been re¬ 
marked, the tasks of spinning those fine cotton yams and combing 
those fine and even woollen tops which she alone exports in largo 
quantity, are more difficult than ordinary weaving. 

If both imports and exports of manufactures were minutely 
classified according to quality, the net export of any one quality 
could be deduced by simple subtraction of the corresponding 
import. But, as things are, no useful meaning can be attached to 
the phrase—Britain’s net exports of manufactures: for the greater 
part of her imports of so-called manufactures arc of low quality; 
and the greater part of her exports, which are similarly classed, 
are of high quality, 

Britain’s “invisible” exports of shipping services may seem to 
be of a different order from her exports of material commodities. 
The difference is in truth merely superficial. And, if it were worth 
while, stress might be laid on the facts that ships’ stores and 
bunker coal are clearly exports of material commodities: that if a 
British ship weais herself out in the carrymg trade between, say, 
Australasia and the western coast of the Pacific, she is a material 
commodity, exported for the benefit of other countries, and in 
effect is gradually sold to them; and lastly, that the same is true 
in regard to the services of a British ship trading between British 
and foreign ports, in so far as the benefits of her work accrue to 
foreigners. 


m 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BALANCE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

in, IV. 1. ]. The phrase ‘^a favouraUe balance of trade. 

This chapter is required for completeness. But it is concerned 
only with matters that are familiar to many business men: its 
Section headings may sujSice to indicate to them the part which it 
is designed to play in the present Book. 

In discussions of international trade, a nation ’’ is to be regarded 
as consisting of the inhabitants of a country which has definite 
frontiers. Some taxes are generally levied on goods passing over 
these frontiers and, for this and other reasons, the traffic over 
them is watched by “Customs” officers—that is, by the successors 
of those who used to collect the “customary” tolls which every 
Government collected at the frontiers of its special dominion. 

In earlier times men’s minds were much occupied with the desire 
to retain in their country as large a stock of the precious metals 
as they conveniently could. This desire, as has already been 
indicated, arose in part from a mistaken notion that the precious 
metals constitute wealth in a sjiecial use of the term: but it had 
some solid foundation in the fact that gold and silver alone afforded 
ready command over the means of supporting military forces in 
some of the emergencies of a great war. If a country was buying 
from abroad things of greater value, in terms of the precious 
metals, than those which she was selling abroad, she was taking 
a step towards a condition when “the balance of trade” would 
be against her: and, in case of war, she might find it difficult 
to support armies abroad, even if her own people were full of 
patriotic ardour. 01 course w^ar was not then regarded as a 
national concern, in the same full sense as it is now. In some cases 
it was w^aged in the special interests of a dynasty, or a ruling class, 
rather than of the nation as a whole; and then jiayment in silver 
(or, in rare cases, m gold) would lead many a shrewd dealer into 
the courses desired by the King or the ruling classes. 

But the unscrupulous genius of Napoleon taught Englishmen 
and others to recognize the superiority of the interests of the nation 
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as a whole over those of particular sections of the nation: and ni, rv, 2. 
during the nineteenth century national trade has attained a high 
place among the interests of every nation of the Western World. 

The trade of a country is taken to consist of her exports of goods 
on the one side and her imports of goods on the other: and the 
aggregate values of these two groups tend to be equal. But this 
tendency is apt to be in some measure disturbed by the exportation 
of capital, and the importation of the equivalent of the interest 
(or, in some cases, the profits) derived from the use of the capital 
abroad. And, further, the goods consumed in country ^ by a 
person who derives his means from country B, are in effect exports 
from Bto A: but they are not represented, unless incidentally, in 
the list of -fi’s exports or of yl’s impoits. 

There is, moreover, no means of knowing how much of the 
expenditure of (say) a Belgian domicih'd in France is drawn from 
his property in Belgium, and how much from his work and property 
m France. For our present purposes it is best to raise no question 
as to tilt ultimate destination of the imiioits of Fiance into I'elgium; 
but to consider only their aggregates. 

2. A cofmtn/s recortfed imports tend to exceed her recorded 
exports, other tliings being equal, by all the expenses incurred 
at home in carrying goods between herself and any foreign 
country, or betunen Heo foreign countries; and in carrying 
foreign passengers • and also by all the net profits of her 
ship-oieners, merchants, eommissiort agents and banJeers, in 
so far as they arise out of her foreign trade and are brought 
home. 

In the early IVIiddle Ages silver and gold were regarded as the 
measure, and even sometimes as the substance, of national 
prosperity: and penalties were imposed on any private person who 
exported them. But the Mercantilists relaxed tliis rule: they 
allowed any trader to export treasure, if it could be shown that 
re-exports of part of his imports would lead to the return of 
at least an equivalent amount of treasure. An equally important, 
though less prominent, advance was made by their insistence that 
commerce is an industry and that “The Labor of Seamen and the 
Freight of Ships is always of the nature of an Exported Com- 

2 
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HI, IT, 2. modity, the over-pluB whereof, above what is imported, brings 
back Money, etc.^’’ 

Let us work out this hint. If a farmer undertakes to supply 
straw to a fly proprietor in return for manure, doing all the carting 
himself, he will perhaps send straw that is worth £10 in the town 
but only £6 on the farm and take back manure that is worth £10 
in the town but £14 on the farm. If the carriage necessitates forty 
journeys, each of which may be valued at 45., the bargain will 
be a fair one. But while the fly proprietor’s visible imports and 
exports will be of equal value, viz. £10 each; the visible exports 
of the farm will be worth only £6 on the farm and its imports worth 
£14. The farmer will really have given out eight pounds worth 
of services in caiting. In another year it may be arranged that 
all the carting shall be done by the fly proprietor, and that the 
farmer shall deliver to him on the farm, besides the straw, an 
amount of hay which is worth £8 on the farm, and j)erhapa £11 
in the town. The fly juoju-ietor’s imports will now be worth £21 
in the town and his visible exports only £10; but in addition he 
will have given out £11 of cartage. All the farmer’s imports and 
exports will be visible, and therefore they will be equal in value; 
in fact each of them will be worth £14 on the farm. If part of 
the carting is done by the fly proprietor, and part by the farmer, 
a smaller amount of hay will redress the balance. 

As it is with the commerce betw^ecn individuals, so it is with 
the commerce between any groups of individuals, as for instance 
between two towns, or a town and the neiglibouring agricultural 
districts. But statistics are available only for the traffic across 
the frontiers of nations. 

Suppose then an Englishman, i.e. a man who makes that 
country the basis of his operations, to send goods in his own ship 
to Brazil and sell them there; to invest the proceeds in Brazilian 
goods; to bring tliose goods home in his ship; and finally to sell them 


^ This phraao oomea from Tetty, who had adv^anced somewhat beyond the 
Mercantillsts: but its substance is implied m Mun’s central argument that 
'‘remote trades must be most gainful to the Commonwealth,** because the 
services rendered by English ships m them are of the nature of exports, and tend 
to bring back treasure ultimately. Something is said as to the relations of the 
Meroantihsts to their predecea<fora and their successors in Industry and Trade, 
Book 1, Chap, ni and Appendices C-G 
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at home on such terms as give him the normal profits of his trade: ni, a 
his imports 'will exceed hia exports in value by his full expenses 
and profits as a trader and merchant. And the result will be the 
same, if he pays an Englishman to carry part of his cargoes for 
him: he will merely use some part of the excess value of his imports 
over his exports in paying that Englishman for the work. 

But the result will be different if part of the merchant's work 
is done by a foreigner, that is, a person domiciled in another 
country. If, for instance, his return cargo is heavy, and he employs 
a Norwegian shipper to bring back part of it, he will have to 
surrender to the Norwegian some part of his command over 
Brazilian goods, or rather over the price of them in England. That 
will give the Norwegian the power of drawing out goods from 
England without sending any to her in return; and thus it wiU 
diminish the excess of Britain’s imports over her exports by the 
cost of that part of the carriage which was undertaken by the 
Norwegian. 

Again, the officers and men of the ship are likely to spend some 
mone^ in Brazil, on buying ship’s stores and other goods, and on 
the services of agents and porters, and so on. The means for their 
outlay will be provided directly or indirtjclly out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the ship’s cargo in Brazil. This will either diminish 
the amount of Brazilian goods which the sliip can command for 
the homeward voyage, or give Brazil the power of drawing some 
additional goods from England without importing anything in 
exchange for them. 

That is to say, the merchant has the power of bringing back 
Brazilian goods, wdiich when sold in Britain will exceed his exports 
in value by the full costs of the double voyage. But he may elect 
to have some of those goods in the form of ship’s stores bought 
in Brazil, which will be ronsumed on the voyage and therefore 
will not appear as imports; and a further part of his power is 
handed over to his crew, who may spend some of it on local 
services, or on goods which also do not appear among British 
imports. Accordingly, that excess of Britain’s imports over her 
exports, which results from the double voyage in question, will 
be diminished by the total outlay on behalf of the ship thus 
incurred in Brazil. 

This result seems to point to the conclusion that a country’s 
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III, nr, 2. nominal imports tend to exceed her nominal exports by all those 
expenses which are mcurred at home on account of her foreign 
trade, together with the profits of the trade so far as they accrue 
to her own people. 

But no account has yet been taken of the fact that the ship is 
likely to carry passengers as well as cai’go. Such of the passengers, 
as arc foreign, must remit the equivalent of their fares: and the 
country’s imports will be swollen relatively to her exports by the 
value of those fares; any outlay of the ship on their behalf jn 
foreign poits being of course deducted. But, in so far as the 
passengers draw their resources from the country itself, the pay¬ 
ment of their fares is a mere transference within the country; 
and therefore it does not afiert the balance of imports and exports. 
Thus, the nominal addition to a country’s imports relatively to 
her exports, due to her shipping industry, is equal to the gross 
earnings of that industry for goods and passengers, other than 
those domiciled in her. Deductions must however be made for 
any outlays on behalf of the shipping indu‘d try abroad, and for 
any part of the profits of the indus-try which accrues to persons 
resident abroad^ 

Again, if a merchant or anyone else, who had been reared in 
one country (J), spent the greater part of his life in another 
(B), he would perhaps bring home to A some of his savings in 
the form of the precious metals. The chief benefit of the expense, 
which had been devoted in A to his eaily nurture and education, 
would have accrued to B\ and B would probably have gained 
more from his ability and energy than the equivalent of the wealth 
which he took away with him; wdiether that was in the form of 
precious metals or not. Tins consideration has some bearing on 
the present relations between England and India. England exports 
to India a good many able young men: they do not enter in India’s 


* Sir R. GifTon rsUmated some years the charges of the British shipping 
and merchant serv^ices, ^\hlch must be returned \^ith profits in order to maintain 
that influx of capital and encigy into the trade. 11c concluded that a sum of from 
Cm 100 to £ml25, needed to appear m liiitain’s visible excess of imports over 
exports, one year with annthei, m order to defray these charges. Since be wrote, 
improvements in shipbuilding have greatly lowered the cost of working a ship 
of given carrying power: but the recent war, followed by increased costs of 
material and labour, worked strongly in the opposite direction. Several years 
must elapse before a fairly confident estimate of the future of such charges can 
be made. 
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list of imports; but it is claimed that they render to her services HI* it, A 
whose value exceeds that of her total payments to them. They 
return to England (if they come back at all) after their best 
strength has been spent: they are unreckoned exports from 
England, But that part of their incomes, which they have saved, 
is likely to come sooner or later in the form of material goods which 
enter into her imports. On the other hand, India counts these 
material goods among her exports to England • but of course she 
makes no entry among her imports for the expensive young men 
who have been sent to her, 

.‘L When capital is invested in a country hy/oreifjuers, or 
credit is extended to her from abroad in any other form, then 
there maybe a temporary increase of imports into that countnj 
relatively to her exports. This is often more than compensated 
in the long run hy an excess of her ex2)orts; for those, ivho 
export capital, draiv interest or profts on it, and perhaps 
ultimately bring the ca 2 )ital itself bade to their oxn country. 

The Mercanlilists were not impelled by the circumstances of 
their time to pay much attention to llie two groups oi: invisible 
imports and exports—those due to inteinational credit and to 
absenteeism—as they did to the services of commerce and 
shipping. But, the financial and commercial troubles of the great 
French war made Enghsh statesmen and economists examine the 
balance of trade with a care and thoroughness never before 
attemiited: and they found that some imporlant matters had been 
overlooked. This woik ^vas continued for another generation; and 
but little ground of first-iatc importance was Icit to be covered 
by their successors^. 

A considerable part of international credit is made up of small 
items, such as the selling of goods on long credit to foreign meichants 
and shopkeepers or the sending out goods to be held till sold by 
a general commission-agent, or a branch of the home firm. But 
the greater part of it arises out of massive transactions; such as 
the issue of large loans in the London market on behalf of foreign 
or colonial governments or private railway and other trading 

^ See in particular pp. 28-9 of the epoch-making Report of the “Bullion 
Committee*’ of 1810; which inquired into “The pause of the high price of bullion,” 
and into “The state of the ciicnlatmg medium and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and foreign parts.” 
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III, IV, 3. companies. Whether the loans be large or small, documents are 
likely to be transmitted to the lending nation acknowledging the 
loans: and receipts for payment of interest, and ultimately of 
capital value, are likely in due course to be transmitted in the 
opposite direction. If it were possible to enter these documents 
in the tables of imports, the balance between imports and exports 
would not be disturbed either by the loans or by their settlement; 
but this cannot be done. In short, when a country lends abroad 
£1,000,000 in any form, she gives foreigners the power of taking 
from her £1,000,000 of goods; while she herself docs not, for the 
time being get any goods in return: on the other hand, the interest 
on these loans, and perhaps the cajiital itself, ultimately are ex¬ 
pected to be returned home; and when paid, they increase England's 
imports relatively to her exports. 

This contrast between deferred and immediate claims is of great 
importance in connection with the Foreign Exchanges. As Goschen 
well said: ‘‘when the relative indebtedness and the balance of 
trade between the two countries is spoken of, the permanent 
debts of one country to another do not enter into consideration— 
at least not till the term of payment has arriv’-ed* the balance of 
trade depends upon the transactions which have to be settled, 
not upon those which by common consent are held in abeyance 
for a term of years^.’’ The bal.incc of a country’s imports and 
exports in any year has no direct relation to the deferied claims; 
though, of course, it is aflectcd by interest for the year on loans 
already made by her, or to her. 

On the other hand, there is an intimate connection between 
the imports and exports in any one year and the claims of all 
lands falling due in that year. Cou])ons for any year, debentures 
of which the period ends in, say 1922, drafts drawn by tourists 
for their travelling expenses in 1922, etc.—all these form immediate 
claims on one side or the other of national indebtedness, which 
enter into the national account with other countries, on the same 
footing as do the claims created on the one side and the other by 
her imports and exports of merchandise respectively in that year 2 . 

^ Foreign Erchange^, Chap. 11 . 

* For simplinty it is a*?3umed her© that each j ear’s transaelions are completed 
within the year; or, which comes to nearly the same thing, that the outstanding 
transactions at the end of one >ear are ahoiit equal to those at the end of the 
next. But, of course, if bad harvests in Europe coincide ^t^ith good harvests m 
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If a British bank, or Pirc or Life Insurance company or other m, it, i 
financial house opens a foreign branch, it generally sends out 
(besides petty cash) a certain command over British capital for 
immediate service: this swells British exports. If no more ready 
command over capital is required, it can bring home all its net 
profits, and these swell British imports. 

Powerful financial houses often make considerable net profits 
by speculation on foreign Stock and Produce Exchanges; and these, 
as well as the net profits of Eire and Life Insurance companies 
on foreign business, swell the imports of the home country. Specula¬ 
tive sales and purchases are, as a rule, settled by the payment of 
margins, and their capital values do not enter into annual inter¬ 
national balances to a considerable extent. It is, however, true 
that even temporary purchases by foreign houses of stock exchange 
securities are an important means of rendering international 
assistance in times of financial disturbance; and they may 
materially mitigate for some months the pressure to export goods 
for sale in any markets that are not receptive. 

Thus the influences of fluctuations of credit on the balance of 
imports and exports are diverse. If credit in country A is 
shaken, her capitalists may desire to bring home command over 
capital, in spite of the facts that her business activities are de¬ 
clining, and that there is but little scope for investments of 
capital in new or enlarged enterprises in her industries. 

4. The total carnhajs of the shipping industry oscillate 
with cha}iges in commercial credit. But Britain's nominal 
excess of imports oi'cr exports is often high in deijressed 
times^ because she is then restricting her foreign investments. 

Since the middle of last century the aggregate tonnage of 
Britain's shipping has increased fast, and its aggregate carrying 

wheat exporting co\intrirs, much grain comes to Euroj)e in the autumn and b 
hkc)y to be valued rathei so that the iinports into Europe for that year are 

swollen considerably, while some of the exports that are to pay for them follow 
a little later. Similar inequalities may bo caused by sharp temporary disturbances 
of international credit. 

Again, some borrowers make default, and exports to them are never fully 
compensated. But m all hazardous trades the good returns on some ventures 
have to make up for losses on others. Lenders require a relatively high rate 
of interest to induce them to lend on hazardous ventures, especially in foreign 
countries; and the gains accruing from such of these loans at high interest, os are 
fully honoured, may be taken to cover the losses on those that make default. 
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XII, ly, 4, power has increased much faster. Consequently the fall of freights, 
though eometimee interrupted by war and by bursts of commercial 
activity, has been rapid. The diminution of the cost of building 
and working cargo ships has been accompanied by an incessant 
increase in the percentage of bulky goods which travel long 
distances by sea: and this has again tended to lower the average 
rate of freight-charge per ton-mile. The gross receipts of Britain's 
shipping Itave increased very fast, though unevenly. The ship¬ 
owning business has remained profitable, at all events according 
to the ever diminisliing standard of profits, which are afforded 
by modern conditions to businesseii that have no effective monopoly. 
But its net profits have oscillated more violently than its gross 
receipts. 

During a time of ascending commercial activity and credit, 
cargoes increase fast: and the gross earnings of ships increase 
faster still, because freights are very sensitive to every variation 
of demand. Britain’s net “invisible” exports of &hip])ing services 
are much larger in value than the visible net exjiorts of cotton 
manufactures, which come next in order on her hst of exports: 
and one miglit have expected the excess of visible imports over 
exports to rise during those ascending periods faster than the 
imports themselves, and much faster than the exports^. 

In fact, however, Ihis has not happened; but lathcr the reverse; 
for in ascending periods she exports largely on credit. Her area 
is so small, relatively to her cayutal—it is, so to speak, so nearly 
saturated with capital—as to allow scope for any new enterprise 
that holds out prospects of high return. Consequently, the activity 
of her industries depends in an exceptional degree on the con¬ 
fidence and strength of business enterprises in other countries, 
and especially in new countries. That confidence is sometimes 
misplaced. But, so long as it lasts, capital flows»from her for 

^ Britain’s rxceas of imports OTcr exports nas £rn3G in 1854: it rose with 
slifi^ht lluctuationa to about double that amount in 1808, when trade was do- 
p^e8^sed. After that it fell almost without intermission to about its 1854 
level tiU 1872, when the inflation of trade was unprecedented; and thence it 
jumped up to £mll5 in 1877, about four times as much as m 1873: 1877 was a 
year of extreme industrial depression. It fell a^rain irregularly till 1880, but 
after that it rose with little intermission to £mlS2 in 1003, whioh again was a 
year of depression; after which it fell to £ml28 in 1907, a year of inflation. (It 
reached £m783 (in paper currency) in 1018.) Its relation to the migration of 
capital is noted above, § 2. 
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investment abroad, and especially in new countries: and the only ni, it, A 
way in which this flow can be effected is by a net increase of 
exports, visible and invisible; that is, by making aggregate exports 
larger relatively to imports than they otherwise would have been. 

Of course there is no necessary connection between an increased 
investment of Ihitish capital in any particular country and an 
increase of her exports to that country^. 

Nearly all advanced industrial countries are creditor countries, 
because their industries have already provided them with more 
capital than they have an urgent need to use themselves. This 
abundant supply of capital gives them a differential advantage 
for the production of things which cannot well be made without 
very expensive plant, that is, of those things, which countries that 
borrow capital, cannot as a rule very easily make for themselves. 
Meanwhile the aggregate volume of international trade is being 
increased, in spite of high tariffs, by cheap and rapid transport of 
goods and news, TelegrapLs and telephones are aiding the inter¬ 
communication of private and public news among all advanced 
countries, and enabling them to keej) in close touch with their 
representatives in new and in backward countries: thus, inflations 
and depressions of industrial activity are becoming increasingly 
international, Britain is the most distinctively old large in¬ 
dustrial country, and her industrial activities are affected by 
international influences more than are tliose of any other similar 
country. 

^ For instanp*^ a railway in Tistern lluRbia might borrow in London some of 
the capital needed for increasing its rolling plant: that plant might move on ila 
own wheels from German locomritive works, rather than be shipped via Riga; 
and Germany might perhaps use the payment, which she roceivcfl from Russia, 
in buying goods from Cliina, for which Russia in effect paid; while (Miina was 
paid by drawing goods from Britain with the money received from Russia. 

This would of course be effected through the foreign oxebangos, which are to 
be considered at once. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 

1. The nature of the economy effected by bills of exchange 
in the settlement of obligations between different places. 

The present chapter is an elementary account of matters that 
are familiar to every business man, and are well understood by 
a great part of the general public. It may therefore be omitted 
with advantage by many readers^. 

Norwich was the chief centre of English industry outside of 
London when the Exchanges first attracted general notice: and 
she holds her place in the following reproduction of an often- 
repeated statement of the case. As has been well said, “Commerce, 
in all its phases except the very rudest, has avoided the sending 
of money, coin or the precious metals in any other form, on long 
journeys, when it could be avoided by means of arrangements 
between neighbours. If A in London owed money to B m Norwich, 
and C in Norwich owed the same money to D in London, the two 
debts could be extinguished without the expense and cost of 
sending money by the sim})le arrangement that A should pay P, 
and (/ should pay B, Hence arose Bills of Exchange, and the 
machinery of the lixchanges."’ 

A bill of exchange is generally a written request by the “ drawer” 
of it, addressed to another, “ the drawee”; in which he is requested 
to pay a certain sum of money to a person indicated on the face 
of the bill and called the payee. This person may be the drawer 
himself or a third person. It may request the drawee to pay it 
to anyone, to whom the payee may transfer the bill, subject to 
certain conditions and formalities. The bill states the time at which 
it is payable, as for instance at sight, or at three months from date. 

^ It i8 concerned with ordinary ronditiona: and ipnorea disturbances which 
may be caused by war, or a collapBe of general ciodit. War is apt to disturb 
violently the values of currencies even though they have been firmly based on 
gold or silver, or both. For under the stiess of a great war, even a strong and 
resolute Government is likely to issue inconvertible paper currency in such 
quantities, as to reduce its value greatly. In this connection reference may 
he made to a note on “The Mark Exchange” in A revision of the Treaty^ by 
J. M. Keynes, C.B., 1922. 
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Wlien the bill has been “ accepted ” by the signature of the drawee in, v, !• 
written across its face, it then becomes a promissory note from 
him, its acceptor. For the payee may sell it to a second person, 
who may sell it to a third, and so on; each seller signing it on the 
back, or endorsing it, before he passes it on. The selling value of 
the bill is reached by deducting a “discoimt*' from the value on 
the face of it. This discount varies, firstly with the time for which 
the bill has yet to run; secondly with the market rate of discount 
on short, secure loans; and thirdly, with the risk that it may be 
difficult, or even impossible, to collect the value of the bill. The 
demand for payment of it will bo made in the first instance on 
the acceptor of the bill; and, failing him, from the drawer; and, 
failing him, from its endorsers in the order in which they have 
signed their names. 

Bills of exchange were at first used mainly as a means of trans¬ 
ferring debts from one person to another; and thus economising 
the transference of command over ready purchasing power in 
space. But in doing this they incidentally tranaferred command 
over ready purchasing power from one date to another; and this 
transference in time became in some ways more important than 
the transference in space. Bills drawn by one person on another 
were sometimes used as a means of borrowing money from a third 
person: and this use often degenerated into an abuse, against 
which the term “fictitious” bill is aimed, though not well aimed^. 

Further, every additional name on the back of a bill gives it 
a new security, without involving any additional formality. When 
it is further considered that the bill yields interest to its holder 
for every day that it lies in his hands, and that his capital invested 
in it has still some life, while yet practically available to give him 
ready purchasing power whenever he wants it, there is no reason 
to wonder that good bills of exchange have been readily current 


^ The modera use of billa of banpo seems to have bad a nearly oontinuona 
history from the eleventh century. They were in common use in Venice and 
throughout Lombardy, and apparently m Hanseatic towns in the twelfth 
century; and the Papal revenues were remitted from all quarters of the world 
by biUs through the whole of the Middle Ages. The use of Inland bills came later. 
The Jews of course had always a great slmie in dealmgs with both kinds of bills. 
Holland was supposed to owe a considerable part of her commercial strength 
to the limpidity given to her capital by the fuU and wise use of bills of exchange: 
and Sir Josiah Child {Discourse of Trade, a.d. 1761, Chap, v) pleaded for their 
use in terms that may be read with profit oven now. 
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1 . and popular among business men. In Lancashire, early in the 
nineteenth century, bills, chiefly inland, passed from hand to hand 
covered sometimes with a hundred signatures; and between them 
nine times as much business was done as by bank notes. Since 
that time, bills have not become less secure or less convenient: 
but, in various degrees in different countries, bank notes, cheques, 
drafts on banks, and telegraphic transfers have increased greatly 
in volume, trustworthiness and convemence, and bills have receded 
somewhat into the background. They now play but a small part 
m internal trade, and the part which they play in foreign tiade 
is steadily diminishing^. 

While commerce was taking on its modern shape, the costs 
and risks of transport, especially inland, were so great that a 
merchant would pay a considerable percentage for a bill on a 
town a hundred miles off, whenever that was required in order 
to free him from the necessity of sending com, and quotations 
were regulaily made of the prices to be paid for such bills. The 
aggregate amount which people wished to remit m the one 
direction or the other, and the local exchange rales for these 
inland bills, were for many merchants more mijiortant than the 
foreign exchange rates \ 

The charges made for the transmission of command over money 
from one part of England to another are now commonly merged 
in the general charges for banking accommodation no special 
rate of exchange between them is publicly quoted. But even 


^ The following qiiot‘\tion from nn evyicncncod banker in 184J may serve 
to show of how leccntgiowth is the Entrlislimin’s ciinhchnoe in bink notes: 
“When the oiigin of bills is bona fide and legitimate, I p] ice them, with the 
BOdinty of the drawer, acceptor, and perhaps twenty tndoisements on the 
back, in the first class of our cuncncy, before notes, anil novt in rank only to 
gold 1 know no purpose of money, except wnL,es, to which bills at o not applicable 
in the proymees throughout this K iiigdum, though not seen in Luqdon in making 
payments,” J W Bosanqiict, tit , ( unenn/t p 91 See also l^ewia 

Lloyd’s e\idonre bofoie the House of Lords’ Committee on the Ileaumption of 
Cash Payments, 1S19 

® Thus Hams, whose work On Money and Coin^f 1767, contains an acute 
study of the foreign exchanges (though loss profound than that in Hume’s Essay 
of 1763) begins by quoting a careful dcsciiption of the exchange s be tween London 
and Norwich from the British Merchant, 1721, the great opponent of trade with 
France The attack was based on the ground, abandoned as inadequate 
by the more enlightened Mercantilists, that she sold much to England and 
bought little ID return the hiilliant Cantillon in like manner commences his 
study of the exchanges, 1766, with a full account of those between Paris and 
Chalons. 
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to-day, and in countries wliose monetary traffic is as highly in,v, i. 
organized as in Germany and the United States, the rates of 
exchange are quoted between distant towns, as, e.g. Hamburg 
and Frankfort, or New York and Chicago; in more backward 
countries a charge is generally made for transmitting command 
over money even for short distances. But so great a part 
of the financial business between western countries now passes 
through their commercial capitals, that it is customary to 
speak of the exchange between any two of them as a single 
unit—a strong testimony to the consolidation of economic 
nationality. 

The primary function of a bill of exchange has just been illus¬ 
trated by the economy which might enable two merchants in 
Norwich and two in London to settle their obligations by transfers 
of money in London and in Norwich, thus obviating the necessity 
for sending money back^vards and forwards between the two 
places: the exchanges, when fully developed, effect similar 
economies in settlements between nations. If England has large 
payments to make to America, which has large jiayments to make 
to China, which has large payments to make to England, England 
is likely to discharge part of her obligations to America by bills 
on China: and if she does this her merchants will compete for 
bills on Cliina, and the exchange with China will tend to become 
unfavourable to her, though the balance of trade is favourable. 

This seems obvious now; but Adam Smith and many of his 
predecessors were forced to spend great pains in arguing it against 
the narrower sections of the Mercantilists. 

These “roundfibout” operations are among the chief economies 
effected by the exchanges. Thus, America has little relative 
advantage in the production of goods for which there is much 
demand in Asia: but she is a large consumer of Asiatic goods, and 
she exports very large quantities of agricultural produce to Britain 
and other European countries. Were it not for roundabout settle¬ 
ments by bills and other instruments of the world’s market, she 
would need to remit vast quantities of gold and silver to Asia, 
which would come back to her in the course of time through Europe. 

As it is, the whole of the country’s imports (visible and invisible) 
from the world at large are set against the whole of her exports 
(visible and invisible) to the world at large; and that part of the 
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in, V, 2. total adjustment which is relegated to imports and exports of the 
precious metals is relatively small. 

2. Limits of variation of the exchanges between coimtries 
whose currencies are based on gold. 

At the present time (1922) the international market for gold 
has only a slight and indirect connection with national levels of 
general prices; because pai)er currencies have—for the time at 
least—superseded gold currencies. But problems of the exchanges 
between countries, whose currencies are based on gold, have a 
permanent scientific interest. It is to be hoped that ere long they 
will have a direct bearing on oidinary practice: lor long-period 
contracts expressed in terms of a standard, which is liable to be 
altered by any gieat change in the economic or pohtical conditions 
of the country concerned, belong to the province of speculation 
rather than of solid business. And tbough, as was indicated above 
(Book I, Chap, iv, § 6), an inconvertible paper currency may be 
BO adjusted as to set a better standaid of value for tbe country 
concerned, than that which can bo set by a gold (or silver) standard; 
yet the time is apparently not near when such artificial standards 
can be of service in international trade. 

Let us then follow the workings of the exchange between two 
neighbouring countries, France and Belgium, at a time when the 
standard of the currency of each country was set by gold twenty- 
franc pieces. We may, for the present, suppose them to trade only 
with one another; and neglect the fact that gold cannot generally 
be obtained for exportation without paying a premium for it. 
If then the claims for immediaLe payment held in Belgium on 
France, on account of goods sold, money borrowed, remittances 
due, etc., were equal to the total claims held in France against 
Belgium; then those who had claims to sell on Belgium would 
just balance those who needed to buy claims. A bill on Belgium 
for fr. 1000 drawn in France would sell for fr. 1000 (allowance 
being made for discount for the time it had to run); and so would 
a bill for fr. 1000 drawn in Belgium on France. Exchanges would 
be at par. 

But if the claims held by France against Belgium were greater 
in the aggregate than those held by Belgium against France, the 
holders of the former would not easily find purchasers; and a 
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French bill on Belgium for fr. 1000 would, after allowing for iii, 
discount for the time it had yet to run, sell for leas than fr. 1000; 
while bills drawn the other way being scarce, would sell for a 
premium, that is, for more than fr. 1000, after allowing discount 
in like manner. 

This state of the Exchanges is con'contionally described as 
-Favourable to France and Unfavourable to Belgium. But really 
it is favourable to those who bring goods to France from Belgium, 
whether they are French import merchants or Belgian export 
merchants; and it is unfavourable to all who send goods in the 
opposite direction. One of the goods, wliich may be sent, is gold; 
and if the exchanges become so unfavourable to Belgium that a 
bill for fr 1000 on France in Belgium sells in Belgium at a discount 
urea ter than the cost of sending fr. 1000 worth of gold to France 
(allowance being made for insurance and interest), then the point 
has been reached at which it pays to send gold from lielgium to 
France; or, as is said, the Exchanges have reached a Gold-point. 

If, on the other hand, they had become increasingly Favourable 
to Belgium, and therefore Unfavourable to Franco, the other 
Gold-point would have been reached; that is, the point at which 
gold would begin to flow from France to Belgium^, 

The exchanges between Britain and Australia are in some 
respects simpl(*r even than those between France and Belgium. 

For not only are sovereigns coined in either legal tender in the 
other, but in both countries any amount of them, that may be 
desired for exportation, can be instantly obtained in ordinary 
conditions of the money-market; whereas, in many European 
countries, difficulties of various kinds are put in the way of 
obtaining gold for exportation. But as Australia produces much 

^ All countries uso the teim “Favourable Evchanf^o” in the same sense. But 
a “riao“ of a foroj^m Exclians;© is Favourable or Unfavourable to a country, 
accordms^ as the terms of the exchange are so quoted as to state the forci;?n 
“uncertain” piico of a “ceitain” fixed sum of her currency; or her uncertain 
price for a fixed sum of fo^utrii currency. England follows the former in regard 
to nearly all countries. Thus the London exchange on Pans, for instance, is 
quoted at the price of £1 in French money; the figures given are those of the 
franco and centimes equivalent to £1, the £1 being taken for granted and not 
specified. On the other hand, the number mentioned m the quotation of the 
exchange on Calcutta is the number of pence and fa (things that have to be 
given for a bill for a rupee. A nse of the French exchanges is therefore Favour¬ 
able to England, that of India is Unfavourable. The account of this given by 
Harris resembles closely in form and substance that given in modem books on 
the Foreign Exchanges. 


M. M. 
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in, V, 2. gold, a bill on Britain is generally worth more than the gold which 
it represents, after allowing discount for the time it has to run, 
by the cost of transport to Britain: in other words the exchanges 
are favourable to England up to about the gold-point. 

A further complexity is introduced into the exchanges between 
countries which have different currencies, even if they are both 
based on gold, especially if either of them levies a seignorage. A 
twenty mark jiiece, for instance, under normal conditions must 
be worth gold of equal weight and fineness with it, together with 
the small seignorage charged on it, for otherwise gold would not 
be taken to the mint to be coined. But if, in ordinary conditions 
of the money market, gold has to be sent from Germany to Britain 
and there remains no bullion available, the gold coins on arrival 
will be treated at the British mint as mere bullion; (though it is 
true that financial houses will in such ca^cs often buy the imported 
coins at a little more than their bullion value, with a view to the 
chance that it may not be necessary to melt them down at all). 
At such times therefore, Germany may be unable to discharge a 
debt for £1000, without sending as many twenty-mark pieces as 
will contain as much gold as there is in £1000. That is, a bill for 
£1000 on Britain can be bought in Germany (neglecting discount) 
only for marks weighing as much as the £1000, together with cost 
of transport. 

When the Exchanges swing to the opposite extreme; when 
German currency is relatively scarce, and gold is going to the 
German mint; then a bill for £1000 on England can be bought in 
Germany for gold which weighs as much as £1000 minus carriage 
to Germany: and tins gold can be got for twenty-mark pieces 
which fall short of it in weight by the amount of the seignorage. 
That is to say, the extreme limits of the fluctuations of the 
Exchanges between England and Germany arq the double cost 
of transport together with the seignorage charged in Germany. 
And of course the limit of fluctuation between Germany and 
France, where also a seignorage is charged, is the double cost of 
transport together with the sum of the two scignorages. But even 
this limit can be exceeded in disturbed times, such as the breaking 
out of war; or when the currency of either country is debased or 
mutilated. This last case points towards the exchanges between 
countries whose standard money is made of different materials, 
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gold, silver or paper: but we need not stay to discuss such cases 
here^. 

The difficulties, which we have so far considered, relate only 
to countries whose currencies are all based on gold. A generation 
ago there was a great deal of trade between such countries and 
those whose currencies were based on silver; or consisted of paper 
notes which Avere nominally based on silver but were really in¬ 
convertible. liUt now such trade is a comparatively small part 
of the whole; and the problems connected with it are relegated 
to Appendix G. 

3. The part placed hy variations in the rate of discount 
charged in a country s money market in maintaining the 
equilibrium of her commercial obligations. 

So far we have considered bills of exchange as “short”; that is, 
as drawn for payment cither immediately, or after so short a time 
that the rate of discount on deferred claims at the time of drawing 

^ This assumes that thoio are adequate facilities for obtaining large quantities 

gold coin for OApurtation in each country. But, in fact, this is not always the 
cose; and when not, the effective gold-points may be appreL.ably higher, and 
the difference between the extreme lines of the Exchanges may be considerably 
greater than indicated in the text. 

Eurther, when coins have to bo exported, they may be found to be of less 
than full weight, and th3n the exchange may further vary by the average 
deficiency in weight, not indeed of the coins in circulation, but of those which 
are least deficient, and which are therefore carefully aeloctud for exportation. 

English sovereigns aro generally of full weight, though half-sovereigns are often 
allowed to be worn down. Nominally, no seignorage is charged in England. But, 
in fact, the mintage operations cause a delay, the equivalent of wliich would be 
a seignorago of rather less than a half-penny in the pound. 

When coins wore in a poor condition the exchanger had a troublesome task. 

Harris tells us that: “Those who have made the pioper experiments, find that 
moat of the foreign mints are very inaccurate, ard this makes it difficult to 
ascertain what are the precise values in respect of one another of the legal 
monies of different countries....What the merchant must regard is the amount 
in bullion of what he usually receives in consideration of a given sum of money. 

If the balance from any country bo usually remitted in coins, and those coins 
be worn or otlierwis© dimini-hed below the legal standard,...the exchange will 
in appearance be against tbaS; country when really it is even.” This is no doubt 
a cause of the very high exchange charges often recorded, e.g. by Cantillon, 
which were much above the costs and insurance needed for moving gold, high 
as tho^o were. And Adam Smith’s famous Digression to show how an order 
for “bank-money” on the Bank of Amsterdam, was maintained effectively a 
little above the full value of the bullion which it represented, was motived by 
the desire to explain how “before the reformation of tke [English] silver coin 
in King William’s time exchange between England and Holland computed in 
the usual manner was five and twenty per cent, against England” though “the 
real exchange may have been in favour of England.” 


10-^ 
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rii, V, 3. is of little importance. But now we have to take account of the 
influence on the course of international trade exerted by changes 
in the rates of discount deducted upon “three months” and other 
“ long ” bills: this also tends to read] list the machinery of commerce 
to changed conditions; and it helps to bring about a new position 
of equilibrium, which in some cases is merely temporary, and in 
others is more or less ])ermanent. 

The value of a bill dej)ends partly on the credit of those whose 
names it bears; and the “ discount, ” deducted on bills of question¬ 
able security, often contains a large element of insurance against 
risk. But this matter does not specially interest us now: and we 
may suppose the values of first class bills to govern those of others, 
the necessary element of insurance being counted separately. 

When the rate of discount on a first class bill is high in any 
country, those, who make advances on it, gain the benefit of the 
high rates, or at least a part of the benefit: and, therefore, if the 
credit of the country is sound, foreigners will lend to it for the 
time as much as they conveniently can, and will borrow little 
from it. If they have prompt claims against it, they will gladly 
exchange these for deferred claims with interest added at a high 
rate, and they will purchase deferred claims on it in every con¬ 
venient way. If, for instance, the rate is higher in Paris than in 
London, loans will tend to flow from London to Paris. Londoners 
who have claims for “money” in Paris, that is the ready command 
over capital there, will let it stay there for a time, to earn the 
relatively high interest which is just then to be got there. And 
Parisians who have claims for money in London, i.c. the ready 
command over capital there, will bring it home for use: they may 
discharge their own obligations with it and so escape paying a high 
rate of interest, or they may lend it out and so earn a high rate. 
Meanwhile Belgians, Germans and others, if they want to draw 
any “money” home will bring it from London rather than Paris; 
if they want to lend money out, they will send it to Paris rather 
than liondon. These changes may be made in many different ways; 
but, however they are made, the ultimate effect will be the same. 
A little more ready command over the world’s capital will be 
stocked at Paris for the time, and a little less at London than 
would otherwise have been the case. Paris therefore will be to 
some extent relieved from the necessity of making prompt pay- 
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ments abroad. Her immediate obligation to make payment to iir,T,4. 
other countries will be lessened, and the exchange will become 
more favourable to her. 

Again, when an increased demand for foreign goods or any other 
cause makes the exchanges unfavourable to that country; that is, 
when it causes bills on foreign countries to be sold at a higher 
rate than usual, irs merchants tend to be in increasing need of 
loans; and this tends to raise the rate of discount. This tendency 
may be strong, if there is any fear tliat gold will be drawn out of 
the country, and that in consequence bankers and other money 
dealers will restrict their credit. Meanwhile, the accompanying 
fall in the price of bills on that country, caused partly by the fall 
iu the rate of exchange on it, and partly by the rise in the rate 
of discount in it, will tempt foreigners to buy and hold bills on 
it: this will ease Ihe money market and check the rise in the rate 
of discount in that country. Thus there is a constant interaction 
between the rate of discount prevailing in a country and lier 
foreign exchanges. 

A suflicicntly liigh rate of discount, if maintained steadily, thus 
brings gold into the country; and the influx of gold inclines bankers 
to enlarge their loans. Perli.aps little or none of the new gold may 
go at once into currency: but the substitutes for currency are 
increased: and prices will be restrained from falling, even if they 
are not set on a rise. 

4. Thepart^ played hi modern adjustments of international 
commercial of)li(fat ions by the drafts of exchanyc banks, and 
by teleyrapJiic and other stock exchange operations. 

Nearly everything that has been said so far might have been 
said, and indeed most of it was said, a century or more ago. l^ut 
a little may be added as to the changes in technique caused by 
modern uses of steam and electricity, and by the ever growing 
volume and ra[)idity ol commercial transactions. 

Money and fairs enabled the primitive man, having a horse to 
spari and wanting a canoe, to sell the horse and buy the canoe 
without waiting for “the double coincidence” of finding another 
who was in want of a horse and had a canoe to spare. Presently 
bills of exchange enabled a merchant to specialize on the export 
trade in, say, cutlery or cloth, without needing to become an adept 
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nr» ?, 1 in the wine or the silk or the rice that would ultimately be brought 
back in exchange for it. Later on the roundabout exchanges 
enabled merchants of any country collectively to buy from any 
other country much more than they sold to her, without incurring 
the expense of sending bullion to pay for it, because they could 
send to her bills on some third country to which they sold much. 
And now the modem organization and unification, firstly of national 
money markets and secondly of the international money market, 
enable anyone to deal anywhere in things which can be bought 
or sold at a price that suits him, with the knowledge that the 
necessary payments can be made quickly, certainly and without 
any considerable cost or trouble to him. 

Some banks and other financial houses in the commercial centre 
of every great country, devote their energies largely or wholly 
to handling payments to and from foreign countries, or some group 
of them, in the old or new world. I’hey are not indeed able on their 
own responsibility to buy bills and other commercial paper with 
perfect safety from aU classes of producers and other traders, even 
in the countries with which they are in touch: for the affairs of 
some of these traders need special and wary study. Therefore 
such a trader commonly discounts his bills at a relatively high rate 
to a broker, who gives his whole thought to the manorial and 
])ersonal details of that particular market in which that trader 
moves: and the broker re-discounts them, after endorsement, at 
a bank or other financial house which does a more general business. 
But, directly and indirectly, the “Exchange banks” (as they are 
frequently called) become the centres, to which promises, in one 
form or another, to pay great masses of the currency of particular 
foreign countries con\ erge. They can therefore sell an order on 
such a country for any reasonable sum easily and instantly. For 
many years tliey did this chiefly m the form gf drafts on their 
correspondents (perhaps branches of their own) in appropriate 
foreign marts; and these drafts encroached so much on the business 
of international remittance as to reduce commercial bills to a 
secondary position. More recently these drafts are themselves 
being in a great measiu'e pushed out by telegraphic orders. 

Meanwhile a new influence has arisen to cooperate with the 
Exchanges in the speedy adjustment of international relations, 
especially in regard to loans and the prompt supply of command 
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over csapital. What are now called stock exchange seouritieB did rn, t, 4 
indeed begin to take their place alongside of bills, in some of the 
chief trading centres of the Continent more than three centuries 
ago: and early in the eighteenth century they became prominent 
in England, But recently there has been a great multiplication 
of “international securities”; that is, securities for which there 
is a good market in several countries. Every international borrow¬ 
ing, whether on public or private account, gives the borrowing 
nation a claim on the oilier for the amount of the loan; and, in 
return, every coupon or bond, when it becomes due, acts as a claim 
against the borrowing country, just in the same way as a trade bill 
of like amount payable at the same date. International money 
dealers buy up and sell again all such claims or the proceeds of 
them; such business falls more and more into the hands of large 
discount firms and international banks; who draw on their corre¬ 
spondents, by letter or by telegram, drafts on behalf of anyone 
who may wish to have the means of making a payment abroad. 

This is an additional route by which, in case of nt^ed, importers 
can indirectly pay for their purchases, and oxi)orter8 can receive 
payment. 

Thus the w^orld money market has become an agency, at once 
firmly unified and highly specialized. It is unified, in that the 
different parts of it are so closely connected that claims of any 
one kind can be used indirectly to balance claims of any other: 
and it is specialized, in that different financial houses give them¬ 
selves to dealing in particular classes of international drafts, bills 
and otlier claims. A house that holds an excess of claims of what¬ 
ever kind in a foreign country will, in one way or another, dispose 
of drafts on that country to persons who have payments to make 
there. Trade bills and financial bills, coupons and telegraphic 
transfers, are all ultimately interchangeable; and the whole of the 
claims on the one side are set off against those on the other. If 
the two sets are exaei ly equal, there is equilibrium: if not, there 
must be further movement. 

Thus, the machinery of the foreign exchanges, supplemented 
by telegraphic and other stock exchange transactions, enables 
debts, owing from one country to another, to be transferred to a 
third, 80 easily and quickly that there is nothing to be gained by 
a close balancing of accounts between any two countries: the trade 
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in, T, 6. of each with the world is a coherent whole. The trade of each with 
any single other country may indeed profitably be studied from 
many points of view, and especially in order to discover which of 
the two is the stronger in those industries which make for leader¬ 
ship, but not from the point of view of the balance of trade. 

5. So long as national currencies are effectively hosed on 
gold, the wholesale price of each commodity tends to equality 
every trhere; provided allowance is made for costs of carriage, 
etc.; for frontier taxes; and for mint charges on the coinage 
of gold 

Insufficient attention was paid to the matters now to be dis¬ 
cussed, till the exigencies of England's great war with France caused 
British currency to consist of inconvertible notes. This led to 
careful studies of currency problems, which continued during t'wo 
decades, and left but httle of first rate importance to be done by 
later generations. 

In particular, Ricardo and others insisted that so long as a 
country’s mint is kept open to all w ho choose to bring gold to it 
to be made into standard coins, the value of those coins will 
adhere closely to the cost of obtaining the gold, together with the 
mint charge. They agreed that an undischarged balance of obliga¬ 
tions is only one of many causes which may tend to increase a 
country's exportations rather than her importations, and that the 
question, whether the precious metals are sent, rather than other 
things, to discharge a balance of obligations, is decided simply 
by the relative values of the precious metal and other things m 
the different countries concerned. Account is of course to be taken 
of the fact that the exportation of a given amount of value is 
generally more easy and less costly when embodied m the precious 
metals than in ordinary commodities. 

It was recogmzed that the uses of gold and silver in each country 
are not those of ordinary commodities, and that, in modern 
phrase, the “ elasticity of the demand” for it is altogether pecuhar 
But none the less they urged that everything which is in the hands 
of alert business men, whether as owners or agents for others; 
and which is held by them for business purposes, is likely to move 
quickly from its present place to any other, if the terms on which 
' See abore, I, iv, § 1 and Appendix C. 
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it can be marketed there are so much better than those which ni, t,5. 
can be obtained where it is, as to cover with a profit all the trouble, 
expenses and risks of transmission, including of course any import 
or export duties that may be levied on the way. 

Let us pursue their argument a little further, taking account of 
the growth of a great inTernational market for stock exchange 
secuiitiea; which are a'’ niucli more portable relatively to their 
value than gokl is, as gold is more portable than cheap bulky 
goods of value equal to it. Let us then suppose that the people 
of any country are desirous of ol)taiiung command of ready pur¬ 
chasing power abroad, because their imports of some things have 
been very heavy; or because some of their wonted exports have 
not been in goorl demand abroad; or because they want to pay 
off some old debts; or because ility have bought foreign securities, 
new or old, aad must pay for them; or for any other reason. These 
are the conditions which put coinmand over foreign currencies at 
a premium relatively to the home currency; and, in the language 
of the Money Market make the JCxchanges Unfavourable to her. 

If these conditions are continued long enough, the value of gold, 
as a means of purchasing foreign commodities by being exported 
in exchange for them, will rise so much that it will be profitably 
exported for the purpose: and this, even though the country, 
having no gold mines, imxioi ts gold on the balance under ordinary 
circumstances. But under these conditions merchants are likely 
to look around them, and see whether there is not some otlicr thing 
which the country does not produce herself, and therefore does 
not habitually export: but which could under the circumstances 
be marketed profitably abroad. Britain, for instance, imports on 
the balance both lead and Egy^itian bonds: but if her merchants 
were in more urgent need of command over purchasing power in 
France or elsewhere, the value of lead or Egyptian bonds might 
have fallen in London relatively to either the French goods which 
they wanted to purchase, or to the French currency which they 
had to provide in order to discharge their debts in France. In 
that < ase better business might be done by sending to Paris lead 
or Egyptian bonds, than by sending more fual or other things 
which are commonly exported from Britain to France; or even 
by sending gold: and then it might reasonably be said that the 
exporters “lead-point'* or “Egyptian bond-point” had been 
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ni,T,5. reached, before the gold-point had been reached, because the 
diHerence between the excess of the amount of gold or othn 
commodities, which a merchant would obtain in France for lead 
or for Egyptian bonds, over what he would obtain for lead or 
Egyptian bonds in England, is such that it is worth his while to 
export lead or Egyptian bonds. 



CHAPTER VI 


GENERAL RELATIONS OP DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

1. In troductory 

A small force will cause movement where there is little resistance 
to it. There is generally but little resistance to movements of 
capital, and of labour from one occupation to another in the same 
neighbourhood; provided the resources and faculties required for 
the two are similar. As a rule the change is easy, if it makes no 
new demand on faculty, and causes no rupture of the social 
amemties of life. The son need not follow the occupation of the 
father: the lapse of a single generation is therefore amply sufficient 
for a large drift of labour from one industry to another in the same 
city, and even in the same industrial district. There are indeed 
still some occupations, entrance to which is in effect confined to 
the sons of those already in it. But, speaking generally, the son 
of an l^nglisli artisan, who prefers an occupation different from 
that of his father, can obtain admittance to it, provided he is 
sufficiently alert: his father must of course supplement the small 
payments which liis work is worth, while he is developing the skill 
and aptitudes required of an adult artisan^. 

Thus a part of the basis of the study of international trade lies 
in considerations which extend beyond the special province of 
economic studies; for they are largely concerned with sentiment: 
sentiments are not always firmly based on reason: but economic 
reasonings, which ignore them, are likely to mislead. For our 
present purposes, the chief differences in character between inter¬ 
national trade and trade among different places in the same 
“country”—that is, the same self-controlled economic area—are 
based on two allied considerations. The first is that labour and 
capital migrate, between different parts of the same country, more 
easily and freely than they do between different countries. The 
second is that every part of a country is called upon to contribute 

^ Appendix H, attached to thia chapter, discuBses divergencies of relative 
values from relative costs in international trade. 

‘ See above, Introduotion, § 4. 


Til, VI, 1, 
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III, VI, 2. to the expenses of its central Government, which are incurred 
for defence against external enemies; as well as for internal 
administration in regard to order, education, health and some 
social amenities. 

The necessities of internal administration require a clear defi¬ 
nition and a firm control of a country’s frontiers: and this control 
can conveniently be applied to taking record of all goods that 
cross its frontiers, and drawing revenue from taxes on appropriate 
things. Thus political considerations supply material, which can 
be turned to account in registering some important features of 
the economic development of a country; in forming a judgment 
as to its trade relations with other counines, and in adjusting its 
fiscal policy to its faculties and its needs. 

2. Though money affords a fairly good measure of the 
relative real costs of things made in the same country; it does 
not afford a means of comparison of the real costs of goods 
made in places^ h( tween which there is not a large and free 
circulation of labour and capitaL 

It is reasonable to assume that a cargo for which a merchant 
paid £100,000 in a country, whore prices are reckoned in pounds 
sterling, is the product of about half as great a real cost to that 
country of her labour and the use of her caj)ital, as another cargo 
of a different sort for which twice that sum ’was })aid. And 
similaily, a cargo bought for 1,000,000 yens in a country wluch 
uses yens as money, may be reasonably supposed to be the product 
of half as gieat a real cost to that country of her labour and the 
use of h( r capital as another for which twice that sum was paid. 
But, since we are not supposing that labour and capital circulate 
as freely between the two countries as they do within either of 
them, we cannot say anything as to the comparative real costs 
of the £100,000 caigo and the 1,000,000 yen cargo, even if we 
know that one is exchanged for the other. 

If the pound and the yen were merely local currencies, not 
connected with one another in any way, such a compaiison would 
perhaps not be likely to be made. But, if it were known that the 
pound and the yen were made of gold, the pound containing (say) 
ten times as much as the yen, there might be some temptation 
to suppose that the two cargoes exchanged for one another because 
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they represented equal costs; it being implied that these costs were Hi, vi, a. 
real costs. In fact, however, equal gold costs in different countries 
have no general tendency to represent equal real costs in both. 

Thus, a great increase in the demand of the second country for 
the goods of the first would make it profitable to send gold yens, 
or gold in some other form, from second country to the first 
This flow of gold would continue until there was no longer any 
profit in it; that is. until a kilogram of gold in either country would 
buy goods, which (after allowing for costs of transport, etc.) could 
be sold for about a kilogram of gold in the other. Then a £100,000 
cargo would again exchange for a 1,000,000 yen cargo: and, if 
we looked only at prices, the terms of trade would appear to be 
unchanged, llrt in fact the £100,000 cargo would represent less 
real cost in the first country than before; the 1,000,000 yon cargo 
would repre jent more real cost in the second country than before; 
and the first coiinlry would get goods, that represtmtod (say) a 
fiflli as niiicli again of real cost in the second country, for gt)oda 
that were of a given real cosi to herself. Thus money, even when 
firmly based on gold, does not alTord a good measure ot inter¬ 
national values, and it does nc)t hel]) to ex])laiu the elianges in 
those values, which are caus<'d by broad variations in international 
demand : but on the contrary it dL->guises and conceals them. For 
it n\ensur(^s ehang(‘S in values by standards which are automaticallif 
mo(hJi( d hif the nj variations m international demand, the cjjects of 
which are to he meubured. 

The unsuitability of gold as a measure of value in international 
trade, arises mainly from the fact that gold is itself moved freely 
from one country to another by the direct action of trade: while 
the supplies of labour and capital cannot move with equal freedom. 

I'o avoid this difficulty Will took a yard of cloth as repre¬ 
sentative of the products of one country and a yard of linen as 
representative of the products of the other. But it seems better 
to suppose cither country to make up her exports into repre¬ 
sentative “bales’'; that is, bales each of which represents uniform 
agg, egate investments of her labour (of various qualities) and of 
her capital. 
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XU, fi, 8. 3. TheprohUm of the trade between two cowntricB, supposed 

to he isolated from the rest of the world. 

Ricardo approached the complex problem of world trade by 
way of the relatively simple problem of the exclusive trade between 
two countries: we may well follow on his lines. We may suppose 
two countries, E and to trade exclusively with one another, 
no credit being given on either side; and that the balance of imports 
and exports is not disturbed by foreign investments of capital, or 
by absenteeism, etc. We may suppose that each country bears 
the expense of delivering her exports at the other’s frontier; and 
that their values are reckoned on this basis. Or, we may suppose 
that the conduct of the trade is equally divided between the 
merchants of the two countries. Either of these suppositions 
practically enables us to avoid all discussion of the costs of 
transport: we will adopt the latter course. We will suppose that 
the currency of each country has no value except in its own home: 
later on wc will take account of the possibility that the currency 
of each country may have value in the other: and therefore may 
enter into the trade as an exportable commodity. 

Further, we will suppose every merchant to do an alhround 
trade; and to bring back the goods which are obtained in return 
for his exports, due allowance being of course made for the 
expenses of his trade. He draws no bills against his exports, and 
the difficulties of the foreign exchanges do not arise; they will 
come into discussion later. He, of course, makes his purchases 
carefully. Thus, if his basis is in E^ ho selects for exportation those 
of F’s goods which he thinks can be marketed in G on the best 
terms, relatively to their cost to him when delivered in G (costs 
and trouble of handling them being reckoned in): and he lays out 
the money which he receives for them on tliose of (7’s products 
which he thinks he will be able to market to bQSt advantage at 
home, after defraying the costs of carrying and handling them. He 
is primarily interested in a limited number of classes of goods at 
home and abroad. He watches carefully lest any one class of goods, 
which he is in the habit of handling, should be exported or im¬ 
ported, by himself or others, in such quantities that it cannot be 
marketed on terms as favourable as he had anticipated. If that 
appears probable, he restricts his operations; unless he sees his 
way to substituting for it goods of some other class, either such 
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^ '* 4 . 

as he liabitually handles, or such as he has generally left to be ui, n, 8. 
handled by others. Of course he is liable to similar invasions of 
his special territory: and thus every all-round merchant, even 
though his own peculiar field of operations may be somewhat 
narrow, bears his share in the collective interests of his coimtry’a 
trade as a whole: and the machinery of the foreign exchanges puts 
the mere exporter or the mere importer on nearly the same footing 
as the all-round merchant; except, of course, when credit or 
currency is much disturbed. Thus, a broad view being taken, the 
separate interests of particular groups of producers and traders 
are seen to be in a great measure merged in the cx)llective interests 
of the population as a whole, regarded in their two-fold aspect as 
producers and as consumers: and it is not unreasonable to speak 
of the equilibrium of trade, in regard to imports as a whole and 
exports as a whole. 

On these suppositions the trade between the two countries is 
pure barter. AU that an E merchant wants to know about ff’s 
markets, is the quantity and quality of (7’s goods which he can 
buy net {i.e. after all necessary deductions), with the proceeds of 
ihe cargoes that he sends there. He wants to ku w whether f?’s 
prices for the things, which he has to sell, are high relatively to 
the things which he looks to bring back from G : and, if they are, 
he does not care whether the general level of prices there be high 
or low, either absolutely or relatively to those in his own country. 

He does not even care whether they are rising or falling, provided 
there is no ap^ireciable change which elapses between the com¬ 
pletion of his sales and the settling of his terms of purchase: for 
if he receives for his cargo a bag of G's currency, which will give 
him a certain command over 6r's goods, it does not matter to him 
what the size of the bag is. And, in like manner, the dealings of an 
all-round G merchant in JE’s market may be mere barter from his 
point of view, if he invests all his net receipts in fresh purchases. 

In the case of trade between individuals, the one side commonly 
supplies pieces of metal or their representatives, which give general 
purchasing power, and demands specific commodities; while the 
other demands general purchasing power and supplies specific 
commodities: and the practice of describing the first as bringing 
demand and the other as bringing supply is usual, convenient 
and, in general, harmless. But in the general trade between two 
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III, VI, s. countries neither can be specially associated either with demand 
or with supply. The demand of each has its origin in the desires 
of her people to obtain certain goods from abroad; and her supply 
has its origin in her facilities for producing things which the 
people of other countries desire. But her demand is, in general, 
efEective in causing trade, only in so far as it is backed by her 
supply of appropriate goods: and her supply is active, only in so 
far as she has a demand for foreign goods. 

Thus the demand of each stimulates the supply of the other: 
and the demand of each is made effective by its own supply. 
Consequently, while the problem of international trade has been 
correctly described as that of “international dt'mand,” it might 
have been described as that of “international supply.'’ This term 
may specially be appropriate when a new supply initiates an un¬ 
wonted demand; as when the advent of a ship laden with European 
wares, in a quiet bay of America, set its inhabitants on the 
systematic jiroduction of things that could be exchanged for them. 
Changes in international demand are perhaps the dominant in¬ 
fluences on intornational trade: but supply creates demand almost 
as certainly as effective demand calls forth supply. The terms of 
international trade can properly be said to be governed by the 
relations of international demand: but, with equal correctness they 
can be said to be governed by the relations of intornational supply. 
It seems best to speak of them as governed by international de¬ 
mand and supi>Iy. 

J. S. Mill emphasized the fact that the “law of International 
Values is but an extension of the more general law of Value, which 
we called the Equation of Supply and Demand.” The value of 
a commodity always so adjusts itself as to bring the demand to 
the exact level of the supply. But all trade, either between nations 
or individuals, is an interchange of things: those which either side 
is prepared to part with constitute its means of purchase. Thus 
the supply brought by the one constitutes its demand for what is 
brought by the other: “supply and demand” is but another 
expression for “reciprocal demand,” and to say that value will 
adjust itself so as to equalize demand with supply, is in fact to 
say that it will adjust itself so as to equalize the demand on the 
one side with the demand on the other. But Mill sometimes applies 
the abbreviated title “Equation of International Demand” (the 
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word Supply bring omitted) to this equalisation; while the term m, vi, i 
‘‘reciprocal” is sometimes substituted (as by Torrens) for “inter¬ 
national.” Some writers have however laid so much stress on the 
word “ demand ” in this phrase, as to imply that the problem of in¬ 
ternational trade is one of demand rather than supply: and this is a 
reason for emphasizing the interdependence of supply and demand. 

4. Numerical illmtration of Uie demauds of each of tivo 
countries which trade together^ for the goods of the other: and 
the general dependence of the terms of trade on the rdative 
volumes and intensities of those demands^ 

The possible relations of demand and value in the exclusive 
trade between two countries are most effectively represented by 
diagrams- But diagrams are not effectively assimilated by all 
readers; and they are therefore relegated to Appendix J. Numerical 
illustrations must suffice here. The numbers refer to representative 
units—for definiteness they may, as already stated, be called bales 
—of cither country’s imports and exports. 

Proceeding on Ricardo’s lines, we may suppose that the 
following tables represent the amounts to which E and G would 
be severally willing to trade at various “terms of trade”; or, to 
use a phrase which is more ajipropriate in some connections, at 
various “rates of interchange.” (The phrase “rate of exchange” 
is avoided; because it is already specialized, in connection with 
the Foreign Exchanges, to indicate the rate at which command 
over the currency of one country can be obtained in terms of the 
currency of another country.) 

These tables, which may be called E*3 and G’b “trading 
schedules,” embody the fact that, if G's specialities generally 
w'^ere very scarce in E's markets, they would be bought up at 
very high costs by wealthy persons wlio had an urgent desire 
for them. If their supply increased greatly some of them would 
need to attract other persons, who were less wealthy, or had a 
less urgent desire for them; and the purchasing power for which 
eacl ^ hundred of them could be sold in E would fall considerably. 

If their quantities became very large, relatively to the population 
of E, they would have to be forced at still less advantageous rates 
to the importers: and at these low rates it might be possible to 
ffnd a market in E for some other goods, for making which G had 
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XU, VI, A no very great differential advantage, and wliich had not been 
exported previously. When most of G*s exports had been brought 
down to prices within the range of the great mass of the population 
of E for ordinary consumption, the amount of them which could 
be marketed in E would be very large: and it would then increase 
considerably in response to even a very small further reduction 
in the cost at which they were to be obtained. (If a monopolistic 
company controlled the whole trade, everything would of course 
be different: but more of that later on.) 


Schedule of terms on which E is Schedule of terms on which 
willing to trade G is willing to ttade 


(1) 

(2) 

_A_ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

THumhfr of (7 balog 

lotal luiinher 

r ^ 

Number of t) bales 

-^ 

1 otal uiimber 

per hundred E bales 

of G bU<s f )r 

per biinilred E 

ot it bales 

Number 

at which E will 

which E IS will 

n iles at whl( h G 

whii h 0 is will¬ 

of > 

part with those 

ing to pait with 

will buy those 

ing to give for 

bales 

in(l) 

those ID (1) 

in (1) 

those ID (1) 

10,000 

10 

1,000 

230 

23,000 

20,000 

20 

4.000 

176 

35,000 

30.000 

30 

9,000 

143 

42,900 

40,000 

36 

14,0fK) 

122 

48,800 

60,000 

40 

20 000 

108 

64,000 

60,000 

46 

27,000 

95 

67,000 

70,000 

66 

38,500 

86 

60,200 

80,000 

68 

64,400 

82J 

66,000 

90,000 

78 

70,200 

78 

70,200 

100,000 

83 

83,000 

76 

76,000 

110,000 

80 

94,600 

74i 

81.950 

120,000 

88^ 

106,200 

73i 

88,500 


[The import of such figures is perhaps best grasped by aid of 
diagrams which are supplied in Appendix J, § 1.] 

The schedules indicate that if 1000 G bales were offered in E 
markets they could be disposed of at the rate of 10 for each 100 
E bales: at that rate, E would be willing to trade to the extent 
of exporting 10,000 of her bales: or, which is the same thing, to 
the extent of importing 1000 G bales: but a rate more favourable 
to her would be required to induce her to extend the scope of 
her trade. At the rate of 20 G bales for 100 of her own, she would 
be willing to trade to the extent of importing 4000 bales and 
exporting 20,000: and so on. Similarly, a small quantity of E^s 
goods could meet with so eager a demand in G'a market that 
10,000 E bales could be disposed of at the rate of 100 for 230 G 
bales: and so on. 
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Adding up, we find that O gets for 70,200 of her bales a number in, vi, a. 
of E bales for which it would have been worth her while fco pay 
111,960 of her bales if she had bought them gradually on a market 
rising against her. The net benefit of the trade to her therefore 
is 41,750 unit products of her labour and capital. 

The arrangement of the figures is ml her loss convenient for 
a similar calculation of the gain wdiich E derives from the trade. 

But they indicate that it w'oiild be worth jE”s while to give 150,931 
of her bales for the 70,200 G bales for vhith she actually gives 
90,000 : BO that her total net benefit by the trade is GO,931 unit 
products of her labour and capital. Thc" aggregate gain to the world 
of tbe trade is thus 102,081 unit products of labour and capital. 

It is obvious that fr’s net bem^fit from the trade would have 
been greater if (the equilibrium position of trade remaining as 
before) the rate of interchange, shown in column (4), at which 
she was willing to trade for very small amounts, had remained 
high throughout the greater part of the column; and had come 
down rapidly only just before the equilibrium level of trade had 
been reached. On the other hand, the direct net benefit would 
have been very small, if the first number in colui/ n (4) had been 
100 instead of 230, and the following numbers had descended 
gradually to 78 at the equilibrium point. 

5. A H {iicreaHe in a coantri/s demaiulfor irnjwrts geiierally 
cm«,sc,s a mor(^ than liroportionate increase in the quantity of 
her own goods which she must give in exchange Jor them. 

There is a good deal of interest, from a purely theoretical point 
of view, in tracing the results which may follow from various 
possible arrangements of the figures in these schedules: but only 
one general group of arrangements has any considerable importance 
from a practical point of view. 

All others involve pssumptions as to the nature of international 
trade which are not < < nsistent with its ordinary nature; though 
some traces of them are to be found under exceptional con¬ 
ditions. They appear to be a necessary part of the broad problem 
which Ricardo and J. S. Mill proposed to themselves: but just 
at present we may leave them out of view. 

Under the actual conditions of trade in the modern world, it 
is generally true that the greater the amount of imports, which 
is pushed on a country's markets, the less (other things being 

11—“J 
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111. VI. equal) will be the value measured in her own goods, at which each 
consignment of them can be marketed: and the more favourable 
to her will be the terms of interchange: consequently her schedule 
must show that every increase in the volume of her imports is 
accompanied by an improvement in her rate of interchange. 

Conditions may be conceived in which an increase in the 
volume of a country’s imports may lower the terms at which they 
can be sold, so much that the aggregate price received for them 
is less than would have been obtained by a smaller volume of 
imports. But such conditions occur so rarely, if indeed they occur 
at all, that they may be left out of account here^. 

Under ordinary conditions (free competition being assumed), 
merchants will tend to push E's goods on (j’s markets up to the 
limit (or margin) at which no more than the common rate of 
profit is to be earned by the trade: and similarly, O’s goods will 
be pushed on E's markets till any further increase would compel 
them to be sold on terms that would not yield good profits to the 
merchants. A little “trial and error” may be necessary if the 
trade is new: but when matters have settled down and experience 
has been gained, the amount of E*s goods sent to G will be such 
that the terms on which G will accept them, will cause just that 
amount of Cr’s goods to be returned to E which E is willing to 
accept on those terms^. Let us suppose, in accordance with the 
particular figures chosen for our illustrative tables, that this 
point is reached when 90,000 E bales are marketed in G at the 
rate of 100 E bales for the price of about 78 G bales (carriage, 
etc. paid), the 70,200 G bales finding a market in E at the same 
rate, viz. about 78 G bales for 100 E bales. The trade is then in 
equihbrium. 

And the equilibrium is stable. For, if the trade shot past the 
equilibrium point and more than 90,000 E .bales were offered in 
Gy they would so far glut the market that more than 100 of them 

^ The intricate relations, to which they might conceivably give rise, cannot 
be easily handled without the aid of diagrams. But the matte r is of some mterest; 
and it la oonsideied incidentally to a broader discussion in Appendix J. 

* An examination of the figures m the tables, which claim to represent normal 
conditioDB of trade, will show that they imply that every mcrease of the figures 
m column (3) will be accompanied by an mcrease of those m column (2): and 
every increase of the figures m column (1) will be aocompamed by a decrease of 
the figures m column (4) They imply also that every increase m column (3) must 
be accompanied by an increase m column (5), and vice verad. 
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would be needed to enable a merchant to return 78 & bales to E: ill, s, 
and the E market would be so far glutted by a considerable excess 
of G bales above 70>200 that more than 78 of them would be needed 
to enable a merchant to return 100 B bales. The trade would yield 
no profit, and perhaps show a loss: so it would shrink again till 
the equilibrium level had been reached: this proves that the 
equilibrium ie stable. Conditions of unstable equilibrium are 
theoretically concaivablc, as will be argued in Appendix J. 

Before leaving this subject, a few words may be said as to the 
relation in which our imaginary schedules stand to the actual 
statistics which could be obtained in regard to the international 
trade of a wond in which there were only two countries; each of 
them being in a highly advanced economic stage, but each lacldng 
some important lesources which existed in the other. If the terms 
of trade had been for a long while not very far from the present 
position, that is, if aboxii 90,000 E bales (sometimes rather more 
and sometimes rather less) had been lor a good many years 
exchanged for about 70,200 G bales; then a good deal of experience 
would have been gained as to the terms on wliich E and 0 re¬ 
spectively would be willing to particijiate in a small or even a 
considerable expansion of the trade; and the horizontal rows of 
figures, near to those which correspond to the existing equilibrium 
position, could be filled in with some rough approximation to 
accuracy on a statistical basis. But no such experience would 
be available in regard to the receptivity of either country for 
amounts of imports, either very much greater or very much less, 
than those of which there had been fairly recent experience: 
and therefore no approximation, however rough, could be made 
to a statistical basis for the figures at the top and the bottom of 
the schedules. 

Difficulties of this l:ind are of but little importance in regard 
to the practical applications of economics: for there is seldom 
much to be gained from bpeculaiions as to the results of con¬ 
ditions far removed from those which have already been ex¬ 
perienced. On the other hand, speculation as to the results of 
conditions which have never been experienced has gone, and 
ought to go on cheerily: for it has often proved io be of 
service, if not in connection with the problems by which it was 
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HI. n, 6 set on foot, yet in others relating to matters having no super¬ 
ficial resemblance to those with which it was connected m the 
first mstance^. 

* This difficulty runa through the whole of econoraicB, on its analytical side 
For on that aide wo naturally suppose, for the purposes of illustration, that all 
the requisite data could conceivably be obtained, we ignore the fact that ex 
penence throws little or no dire ct light on the terms at hich the imports of a 
country, if violently contracted in quantity, could be sold The experience of 
celebrated sieges tells us that, if water is very scaice, a pint of it will sell for 
more than a pint of strong wine, because it quenches thirst bettor, and that if 
no one is allowed more than a scanty ration of ordinary meat, the price, in 
ordinary times, of many pounds of meat may be obtained for a thing which can 
be sold freely, as small and unde sirahle as a common rat But no one can guess 
what ^ould be the price of h ather, if the su])p]y of it remained for a considerable 
time at a hundiedtb part of its normal lc\cl 

It is true that guidance as to the probalde intensity of demand for some kinds 
of commodities, if they had become either very scarce or very phntiful, can 
be obtamed, by observing the ordinary demands of the poorer classes for com 
moditicB which are too costly for their use sa\o on rirc occasions, and by the 
demand of the nch for commodities the cost of whicli is barely noticeable by 
them But even this method would be diflicuU of application to the intensity 
of the total demand of a country for her imports on the supposition that—her 
general economic conditions remaining unchanged their volume is reduced to, 
say, a twentieth part of its present amount bueh a reduction has occurred 
occasionally m the extremities of wai but all economie relations ha\ e been up 
sot at the same time by the same cause and the results, even if known ac c uratcly, 
would be of little use I or all that wc know to the contrary a eoimtry s demand 
might bo of the “exceptional * order under those conditions but our present 
study docs not eUim to apjily to those conditi ns 



CHAPTER VII 


ELASTICITY OF A COUNTRY’S DEMAND 
FOR IMPORTS 

1. Meaning of the term ‘‘ elasticity of national dcToandJ* in, rn. i, 

Ricardo, by a single effort, set up an explanation of the causes 
that govern the broad courses of international trade. But he 
confined his inquiries in the main to the case of exclusive trade 
between two countries E and G, We may follow his lead in the 
present chapter: and afterwards consider the extensions which 
h^ knew that the business men, for whom he chiefl)” wrote, would 
make for themselves. 

The elasticity of a rubber band may be measured by the extent 
to which it is stretched by a given stress (the size of the band being 
known). So the elasticity of a connirtfs demand for imports may he 
measured by the proportionate increase in those imports, which results 
from any movement in her favour of the terms o. which she can 
obtain them. 

We start from the position that, when two countries trade 
exclusively with one another, each of them demands the goods 
of the other, and supplies her own, by one and the same act; 
and that, at all events when international credit is left out of 
account, neither side can be properly descril^ed as making a 
demand, or offering a su])ply, in any sense in which the other 
does not. The same is true of a country’s total trade with the 
world, unified as that is now by world markets. The elasticity 
of her effective demand for foreign goods is governed not only 
by her wealth and the elasticity of the desires of her population 
for them; but also hy her ability to adjust the supplies of her own 
goods of various kin<h to the demands of foreign markets. 

This consideration was very important in early trade; when 
few goods would bear the expense of distant transport, and when 
each country had to look to her immediate neighbour for the 
greater part of her trade. And even now, it is important in regard 
to the trade of those countries, whose exports owe more to special 
bounties of nature than to man’s energy. A country, whose rcsouroes 
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m,vn,2. for foreign trade are derived mainly from exceptional natural 
advantages, may be unable to expand her trade without accepting 
much less favourable terms to herself; she may have already 
developed those resources nearly as far as they will reach; or 
her special products may be such as to command high prices 
abroad, only when supplied in limited quantities. 

2. Although the great demand of a large and rich country 
for imports tends to maize the terms of her foreign trade wn- 
favourahle to her; yet this tendency is 02 J 2 yoscd, and often 
overhorne, hy the variety and resourcefulness of her supply. 

There are great diilerences in character between the demand 
of a large country and a small one; an advanced country and a 
backward one; a country whose land is already cultivated in¬ 
tensely, and one whose difficulties lie rather in the transport than 
in the production of agricultural produce. For instance, a poor 
country can seldom afford to buy things from abroad, unless they 
are intensely serviceable: whereas a rich country buys many 
things which she could easily forego. Thus, the rich country has 
less real benefit from the trade than the poor one, for just the same 
reason that, when a rich man makes a fair exchange with a poor 
one, giving a thing that is worth a pound for another that is worth 
a pound, the real serviceablcness to the rich man of what he 
receives is not likely to be nearly as great as the real serviceable¬ 
ness to the poor man of that which is exchanged for it; simply 
because the real scrviceableness of each pound’s worth of pur¬ 
chasing power is relatively small to the man who has many 
pounds. And again, the rich country can with little effort supply 
a poor country with implements for agriculture or the chase 
which double the effectiveness of her labour, and which she could 
not make herself: while the rich country ^could without great 
trouble make for herself most of the things which she purchases 
from the poor nation: or at all events could get fairly good 
substitutes for them. A stoppage of the trade would therefore 
generally cause much more real loss to the poor than to the rich 
nation. 

The scope of Ricardo’s argument did not require him to take 
account of such differences. But Mill pushed on further. After 
stating truly that “the countries which carry on their trade on 
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the most advantageous terms are those whose commodities are 
most in demand by foreign countries, and which have thcmselvea 
the least demand for foreign commodities,*^ he continued: ‘‘From 
which, among other consequences, it follows that the richest 
countries are those which ccteria paribvs gain the least by a given 
amount of foreign commerce: since, having a greater demand for 
commodities generally, they are likely to have a greater demand 
for foreign commodities, and thus modify the terms of interchange 
to their own disadvantage. Their aggregate gains by foreign trade, 
doubtless, arc generally greater than those of poorer countries, 
since they carry on a greater amount of such trade, and gain the 
benefit of cheapness on a larger consumption; but their gain is 
less on each individual article consumed^.^* 

This argument is valid, so far as it goes: but it is incomplete. 

It is of couise true that the foreign trade of a small country is 
likely to be greater in proportion to her population than that of 
a large one; because she depends on foreign supplies for many 
things which a country with more various resources can produce 
for herself, and her demand for foreign goods is therefore very 
eager: while a large and rich country can atir,., it foreign pur¬ 
chasers by a great variety of goods, including many choice 
specialities, the subtler diversities of which are not represented 
in ordinary tables of statistics. 

But this argument of MiU’s needs to be balanced by another 
which makes for the opposite conclusion. It is, that a great rich 
country has opportunities for pioneering now sorts of implements 
and machinery, and new sorts of comforts and luxuries of all kinds: 
she is likely to have highly organized transport and commercial 
relations with so many markets that she need not push any one 
variety of any product on a market which shows signs of being 
glutted with that variety. The trade of the rich country and of 
the poor is not with the other alone. It is with all the world; 
and the rich countrv has better opportunities for adapting her 
output to the receptivity of various markets than the poor one 
is hkely to have. If an abstract England exported only cloth, 
and an abstract Germany exported only linen, the richer either 
of them became, the less no doubt would she gain by foreign trade. 

But the real England and Germany, as they have grown in riches, 

^ See hie Pnnciples, m, xviiJ, 8. 
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ni,nt,2. have found it more easy, and not more difficult, to curtail par¬ 
ticular varieties of exports which were in danger of glutting any 
foreign market; and to substitute goods which would meet with 
a good and elastic demand somewhere or other. Before looking 
into that however, it will be well to develop MilFs proposition 
a little further. 

Let us suppose a country G to be in trade with two countries 
E and E\ which are alike in all respects, except that E is ten times 
as large as E\ and with ten times as large a jjopulation: the natural 
and acquired resources of the two are to be similar in character: 
the resources of the average inhabitant and his desire for those 
things which neither country can produce for herself are to be 
equal in the two countries. Then the elasticity of demand of E 
for any given aggregate of imports will be the same as that of E' 
for a tenth part of that aggregate. But G will not be very greatly 
disturbed by variations in the demand of E\ so long as that of 
E is elastic. 

This suggests some considerations, the importance of which 
will appear when we come to inquire into the incidence of 
Preferential duties; that is, of duties levied in full measure on 
the supplier of a thing which comes from one country or group 
of countries; but which are not levied, at all events in full measure, 
on the same thing when coming from other sources: (of course 
Protective duties, which are levied on certain imported goods, 
but not on similar goods produced at home, are a special form of 
Preferential duties). 

In all such inquiries it is important to remember that the 
influence which a country exerts on the value of a thing does not 
depend only on the elasticity or degree of the responsiveness of 
her demand for it or of her supply of it. It would so depend, if 
all countries were equal in economic force; t^iat is, in population, 
wealth, energy. But, as things are, it is not even approximately 
true. The influence which she exerts depends on the aggregate 
amount of her response to more favourable terms of interchange; 
that is, on the volume of her imports multiplied into elasticity 
of her demand. If E and E' were both in trade with G, the 
influence of E would be ten times'as great as that of E\ because 
an equal elasticity would be multiplied into a volume of imports 
ten times as large. 
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3. Resoureefulnm of mpply is one cause of elasticity ef iit, fa. 8* 
demcmd. 

It is practically certain that the demands of each of Ricardo^s 
two countries for the goods in general of the other would have 
considerable elasticity under modern industrial conditions^ even if E 
and G were single countries whose sole trade was with one another. 

And if we take £? to be a large and rich commercial country, while 
G stands for all foreign countries, this certainty becomes absolute. 

For E is quite sure to export a great many things which some at 
least of the other countries could forego without much incon¬ 
venience: and which would be promptly refused if offered by her 
only on terms considerably less favourable to purchasers. And, 
on ihe other hand, E is quite sure to have exports which can find 
increased sales in some countries, at least, if she offers them on 
more favourable terms to purchasers. Therefore the world's 
demand for £”s goods, which is practically unified by the machinery 
of modern commerce and the modem money market, is sure to 
rise largely if E offers her goods generally on terms more advan¬ 
tageous to purchasers; and to shrink largely if E endeavours to 
insist on terms more favourable to herself. And E, on her part, 
is sure on the one hand to import many things from various parts 
of the world, which she can easily forego, if the terms on which 
they are sold are raised against her; and on the other to be capable 
of turning to fairly good use many things which are offered to 
her from various parts of the world, if they were offered on terms 
rather more favourable to her than at present. 

Also, those human resources of high energy and varied faculty, 
aided by a large supply of free capital, to which a great industrial 
country owes her prosperity, can be adapted and adjusted with 
comparative ease to a very large range of wants in various parts 
of the world: and, if she needs more imports, her demand for them 
can be quickly made effective by an increase of her exports, which 
will give her direct or indirect command over the things which 
she needs, without moving the terms of trade considerably against 
her. The fact that most of her products have to run the gauntlet 
of close competition before they can be sold at all, indicates that 
there is probably a large volume of foreign demand, which she 
can master, if her own demand for foreign goods rises. And, if, 
on the other hand, the reception of her exports by foreign markets 
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in, m, 4. should become less favourable to her, she has generally no very 
great difiSculty in turning a part of the resources, with which she 
had produced her exports, to good account in meeting domestic 
demand for other products of like character. 

Further, the demand of any one country for imports is as a rule 
small relatively to the world’s supply of goods of the same class; 
and the world can nearly always follow changes in that demand 
rapidly and easily by a change in supply. There are indeed ex¬ 
ceptional cases, as when a war almost quenches for a time the 
demand of two or more great countries for some classes of goods, 
while increasing it for others: and a similar dislocation is apt to 
result from a sudden cessation of war. Again, the export industries 
of a large part of the world may be distressed by a collapse of 
the credit and industrial activity of a single very powerful 
country: or even by a violent change in her taiiif system. But 
such influences are transient: and there are but few exceptions 
to the general rule that a great industrial country can easily 
adjust her exports to changes in the amount of imports which 
she desires to obtain from the rest of the world; and that the 
exports of the world to any particular country ran even more 
easily be adjusted to changes in the willingness of the customers 
of that country to accept the terms on which she is willing to 
trade. 

Thus, the elasticity of effective international demand depends 
on the elasticity of wants, and on responsive adjustments of supply: 
but yet the demand for imports by an energetic industrial country 
will generally be elastic. Also the world’s demand for her goods 
will generally be elastic. 

4. Characteristics of the demands of some leading in¬ 
dustrial countries for imported goods. 

The imports into New countries depend largely upon the credit 
in which they stand at the time with Old countries. If that is 
good, they import large quantities of railway material and other 
plant and, as they pay the wages of the workers on new under¬ 
takings largely out of the funds they have borrowed, their imports 
of goods for domestic consumption often increase at such times 
very rapidly. Their credit is governed partly by the prudence of 
the leaders of their finance; partly by international movements 
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of credit; partly by opening out of new mineral resourced; partly in, vo, 1 
by the harvest of cereals and the supply of grass for stoek» 
and partly by changes in their tariffs. As a general rule, their 
peoples are enterprising, eager for novelty, quick to adopt any 
new form of personal expenditure that may promise to yield large 
satisfaction in proportion to its cost, and quicker still to adopt 
any implement or machine the cost of which has fallen so as to 
make its use remunerative. That is, their demand for foreign goods 
is elastic. 

In New and Old countries alike, consumption and therefore 
imports are usually large in an ascending phase of general com¬ 
mercial credit; and, at the same time prices are high, and therefore 
the imports appear larger than they are. But a lending country, 
like Britain, generally exports capital largely when credit is good, 
and her working and other classes are spending freely: while a 
borrowing country is likely to swell her imports by goods obtained 
on credit, just when her imports would be largest and at the 
highest prices, even if she were not borrowing. 

Japan resembles New countries in that she is eager to adopt 
western methods that require a larger capital than she yet 
possesses. And though her people are poor, because what little 
raw produce they export has to be raised from a crowded land 
at a high real cost; yet they are so alert, so closely in touch with 
western thought, and so full of independent enterprise, that her 
manufactures for export are growing ra])idly, to buy rice and 
cotton and such manufactures as she cannot with advantage 
provide for herself; and the responsiveness of her demand to 
change in the terms on which they can be attained is very quick. 

India has not yet awakened to follow Japan’s example. Her 
cotton manufactures are indeed mainly in the hands of her own 
people. But her large exports of tea and jute owe much to western 
enterprise; and in spit-e of the denseness of her population, nearly 
all the remainder are raw products raised with but little aid from 
advanced appliances. Eailway material holds a considerable place 
amoitg her imports; but their chief characteristic is the pre¬ 
dominance of European luxuries for the consumption of her ruling 
classes, Native and European. A good many of the things, which 
she is importing in increasing quantities, could, however, be made 
easily by her own people, if they aroused themselves. She pays 
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III, Tii, 4. for them largely by the exportation of cotton, jute, and tea; and 
the recent development of these three industries, has been a chief 
cause of that reduction in the real cost to her of her increased 
demand for European goods. 

China and Russia resemble India in many respects: but high 
tariffs, and the difficulties connected with their internal traffic 
keep their trade rather smaller and probably rather less responsive 
than hers. For the last two hundred years the vast riches of South 
America have been just on the point of being fully exploited; and 
the disappointment of extravagant hopes with regard to them has 
played a great part in many commercial crises from which Britain 
and other western countries have suffered. Anglo-Saxon, German 
and Italian energies are, however, gradually making their way 
against pohtical and other difficulties: the native population, 
though limp in character, are alert in mind; and, especially in 
their chief cities, the demand for western goods that are adapted 
to their wants and can be had at a low cost, is very elastic. There 
is scarcely any limit to their power of exporting goods of high 
value in the west, to pay for any imports which they really care 
to have. 

The external demand for the whole of a country’s exports is 
seldom very urgent, and is frequently very elastic; but several 
countries have a rather urgent demand for British coal. Britain 
might pay 805. a quarter rather than forego any large quantity 
of her foreign supplies of wheat: while a price, permanently set 
even at 15s. a quarter, would not induce her to increase very largely 
her importation of it to be used as human food (though she might 
perhaps buy it at that pi ice to be fed to cattle and for making 
alcohol for industrial use). But there is no case of a country whose 
demand for a large part of her imports is thus rigid: every country 
could give up a large part of her consumption of imported pro¬ 
ducts, without very great distress; and, on the other hand, she 
would greatly increase her consiiinplion of foreign goods in general 
if they could be obtained at considerably lower real costs. 

If Britain could get her imports at less real cost, she would ere 
long take a greatly increased quantity of nearly all of them; 
except only those necessaries of life, of which even her poorer 
classes already consume almost as much as they need. Some of 
the new imports would displace similar goods which she had made 
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for herself; and the increased cheapness of others would tempt iii,yii,a 
people to enlarged consumption of them, at the expense, perhaps, 
of very different goods or services which she had previously pro¬ 
vided for herself. The resources which had been devoted to the 
home products and services, which were no longer demanded, 
would be turned to producing exports to pay for the increased 
imports. Such changes, if sudden and violent, would cause much 
suffering in particular home industries; but, in fact, they are 
generally gradual. They seldom come about on a large scale nearly 
as quickly as do some of those revolutions in technique, which 
supersede special varieties of skilled work; and they are generality 
met by a slackening of the flow of new labour and capital into 
an industry which is tending downwards. 

The elasticity of a country’s aggregate demand for foreign goods 
is compounded of the elasticities of her demands for various sorts 
of goods: account being taken of the time required for a tendency 
towards increased demand to effectuate itself. And, turning to 
the other side of the same issue, we have to resolve the aggregate 
ability of a country to provide increased supplies of goods that 
will be well marketable abroad, into the expansiveness and 
resourcefulness of her several export industries; and their power 
of applying themselves to working for the home instead of foreign 
markets, if occasion should arise. Here the element of time rises 
to the first rank. For a complete readjustment of supply to changed 
conditions cannot always be effected until time enough has elapsed 
to enable many new businesses to be set up, or old businesses 
enlarged, with increased provision of expensive plant and specialized 
skill: and it cannot be appropriately reduced until old plant has 
fallen in value so much as to be ready to be scrapped; and 
specialized skill and knowledge, tliat are no longer in high 
request, have found refuge in other work or in rest from their 
labours. 

The same considerations may be put in another form, by 
reference to the incidence of frontier duties, whether export or 
import. The incidence of these, on nations os a whole, contains 
elements other than those which relate primarily to the individuals 
composing those nations: but in the main it is the aggregate of 
the influences exerted on individuals. In the main it is true that 
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in, th, 4. a tax on a commodity is home by the consumer, whether at home 
or abroad, during the period, whether short or long, in which he is 
unable, or unwilling to lessen his consumption of it, or to obtain 
it on good terms by any other route. But the tax falls on the 
producers, in so far as the consumption of their produce is lessened 
by an mcrease in its cost to consumers; unless, indeed, they are 
able to divert their faculties, their energies, their plant and their 
business connections quickly to some other profitable use. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INFLUENCES OF ELASTICITY OF DEMAND ON THE 
TERMS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND ON THE 
INCIDENCE OF IMPORT DUTIES^ 

1. hUrodiictory. 

Let US suppose that, trade between the two countries E and 0 
having been in equilibrium, there is a considerable increase in JS’s 
demand for (r’s goods, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase of demand on the part of 6r. The first result will be an 
increase in the amount of £’s goods which her importing merchants 
will be able to obtain in return for each bale oE (r’s goods. The 
second will be that merchants will be able and compelled to oiler 
more of iJ’s goods in G'b markets for each G bale, their mutual 
competition will force them to do so. That is to say, the terms of 
international trade will be altered in (t’b favour. But how far 
will the movement go? 

The answer depends on the relative elasticities of the demands 
of the two countries for each others goods. If 6^8 demand is very 
responsive to a movement of the terms in her favour, then a 
small movement will suffice for tliis purpose; if not, a largo one 
will be needed. The influence of E's increased demand in moving 
the rate of interchange against her (and in favour of G) will 
therefore be the less extensive, other things being equal, the greater 
be the elasticity of ff’s demand. 

But other things canimt be taken to be equal; the result will 
depend partly on the elasticity of demand. For, in any case 
G will send more of her goods to E\ and E will not be willing 
to accept these without some concession from the rate (say, one- 

^ Thia chapter seems needed in order to develop the study of international 
trade in the abstract, which was set up by Kicardo and John Stuart Mill. But 
it has not much bearing on pressing practical problems; and it may be omitted. 
Readers with mathematical aptitude may got some satisfaction from the dia¬ 
grammatic version of its problems which is given in Appendix J. 


M.M. 
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III, 7UI, 1 . sixth more favourable to G than the old equilibrium rate), which 
she has become willing (in consequence of the recent increase in 
her demand) to yield in return for her old imports from G, If the 
elasticity of -E’s demand is great, she will take a considerably 
increased amount without demanding more than a small con¬ 
cession : but if her demand is inelastic, she will require a considerable 
concession. 

Thus, in every possible combination of a large, medium, or 
small elasticity on the part of E'% demand, with a large, medium, 
or small elasticity on the part of (J’s demand, one general rule 
holds. The more elastic the demand of either country, the elasticity 
of the demand of the other being given, the larger will be the 
volumes both of her exports and of her imports; but the more 
also will her exports be enlarged relatively to her imports; or, in 
other words, the less favourable to her will be the terms of trade. 
Thus both sides of the trade will be very greatly enlarged; if both 
elasticities are great. But if both are small 6r's exports will be 
increased only a little; while will be increased by the original 
sixth and a very little more in addition^, 

^ This argument can be best presented by aid of diagrams. But it seems 
advisable to add here a brief statement of its results in ordinary language. 
We may begm with the group of cases in which (?’b demand is very elastic. A 
considerable increase in the supply of E'& goods in her markets can then be 
absorbed without materially moving the rate of interchange against E\ and 
a vast amount can be absorbed if E'b demand is also very elastic; that is, if 
she is willing to accept very large quantities of G^’s goods at the rate, one-sixth 
more unfavourable to E than the old equilibrium rate, at which K is now willing 
to accept the old equilihriura amount. Under these conditions ^’s exports will 
increase very much, perhax^s by about threo-fifths: while O’s will increase by 
perhaps a half; so that the new equilibrium rate of interchange will be about 
100 of E'& bales for 73 of G’s. (Such a result is seen in the new equilibrium position 
J in Fig. 12 in Appendix J.) 

If, however, (7’b demand remaining very elastic, E"b be somewhat inelastic, 
she will require a greater concession in the rate of interchange to induce her 
to trade so largely; and therefore she will get somewhat less of Q'b goods than 
in the last result, while her own exports would bd considerably less. Thus, 
if E's demand has but a moderate elasticity, her imj^orts may increase only 
by three-tenths and her exports by seven-twentieths, giving a rate of inter¬ 
change of about 76 O bales for 100 E bales. And, in the extreme case in which 
E^b demand is very inelastic, her imports may increase only by one-sixth, and 
her exports by one-fifth, giving a rate of interchange of about 76 Q bales for 
100 E bales. (Results of these kinds are represented by the positions K and L 
suggested for the new equilibrium respectively in the same figure.) 

Next, let us go to the opposite extreme in regard to the elasticity of G^b 
demand, and suppose that it is very small indeed. That means that however 
much the supply of E*b goods in her markets be increased, there will be only 
a small increase in the quantity of O goods that can be obtained in exchange 
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When the trade between E and G is in equilibrium, gold must 
be so distributed between them that the gold prices of exports 
in (?’s ports exceed th^'ir prices in ports only by the costs direct 
and indirect of transporting them, allowance being included for 
any taxes to be paid on the way. For, if the prices of goods 
in (j’s markets are above that level, merchants would be inclined 
to send gold from G to buy F’s goods. They might, indeed, be 
deterred for a time from sending gold by the cost of its carriage: 
but, as this cost is small, some of the minor vicissitudes of trade 
would ere long make it worth while to export gold from G\ and, 
the general conditions of trade remaining stable, gold would stay 
in E. Similarly, if the gold prices of E^s goods in G’s ports exceeded 
their prices in E's ports by less than these costs of carriage from 
E to (r, merchants would tend to send gold instead of goods 
from E to 6r, in order to obtain goods. Of course, the 
equilibrium excess of the gold prices of (7’s goods in ^’s markets 
must be equal to the costs direct and indirect of sending them 
from G to J5/. 

•Suppose that .B’s demand for goods being inelastic, there 
arises a considerable increase in (j’s demand lor i^’s goods, so 
that the terms of trade are moved against 6r, and a good many 
more of G's bales than before have to be exporte d in order to bring 
back an extra hundred of bales: merchants will then take 
gold from G \o E\ because they can obtain with it as many of E'b 
bales as before. This process will continue, till the rise of prices 
in E caused by the increase of her (urrcncy, combined with 
the fall of prices in G caused by the shrinkage of the currency 
there, has so readjusted prices to the altered rate of interchange 
of bales, that E's goods sell again in 6r's markets and G'& goods 
sell in E's for their several home prices together with costs of 
transport. Merchants will do business in terms of money at 

for them. The increase will f f ' ourso evoke some addition to the exports from W: 
but, whatever be the elasticicy of IC'u demand, the a^^ldition will be very small, 
and G will export only a little more than the old equilibrium number of her bales 
in return for only a little more than an addition of one sixth to old equili¬ 
brium exports. In this case therefore the rigidity of O’s demand will thoroughly 
dominate the result; and variations in the elasticity of iJ’s demand will have 
but little influence on it. (This group of cases is repres^'iited by U, V and W 
in the same figure.) 

In the intermediate group of oases in which demand has a moderate elas¬ 
ticity, the results will clearly be intermediate between those in the two extreme 
oases, (They are represented by R, S and T in the same figure.) 
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in,Tni,2 just the same rate of profits as before; and records of their profits 
will not disclose the fundamental change which has occurred. 
That change will lie below the surface of waters, that have closed 
above it: it will consist of an increase in the quantity of the 
produce of her labour and capital which G has to give in order 
to obtain each hundred bales of E'& goods. 

On the other hand, if E's demand for ff's goods had been elastic 
so that increased demand could be met by exporting more of 
her goods without greatly burdening E’b markets, and therefore 
without causing much change in the terms of trade: then only a 
slight movement of gold from G to E would have been set up, and 
it would have lasted only a short while. For a very little change 
of price levels would have sufficed to bring them into adjustment 
with the new terms of trade. 

2. If E and G are in eorrlmire trade mth one another^ a 
general tax levied by E either on her imjports from G or on 
her exports to G, will diminish her imports to some extent^ 
and her exports to a greater extent; and will thus tend to 
move the rate of interchange in E's favour. 

We pass to consider the influence which a decrease in a country’s 
effective demand for imports exerts on the terms of her external 
trade: the decrease may be supposed to be caused by the im¬ 
position of a tax on her imports. 

It might perhaps suffice to say that the effects of a shrinkage 
of E^s demand for G's goods will be the converse of those of an 
increase. But a backward movement in organic growth is seldom 
quite like the previous forward movement: and the opportunity 
may be taken for looking from a rather different point of view 
at what is in effect the same problem as that already con¬ 
sidered. 

Let us first look at the general relation between import and 
export taxes. The considerations which can be urged for and 
against the levying of an import tax on a particular commodity 
differ widely from those appropriate to a particular export tax: 
and this is perhaps the origin of an opinion, vrhich seems to pervade 
a good deal of economic discussion, that a general tax on all 
imports would have widely different effects from a general tax 
on all exports. In fact the two taxes would have the same effect; 
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provided they were evenly diatributcd, equal in aggregate amount, iii, irm,a 
and their proceeds were expended in the same way^. 

Suppose that an import duty is levied by E in kind, or—what 
is the same thing—that its proceeds are expended on an extra 
purchase of (j'b goods by £’b Government in addition to those 
which that Government would have otherwise purchased—that 
action will cause the total demand for ff’s goods to be greater 
than if the proceeds of the tax had been spent on E'% goods. But, 
exactly the same result would follow, if the proceeds of a general 
export tax were spent on an additional purchase by -B’s Govern¬ 
ment of 6r’s goods; and in order to avoid this irrelevant disturbance, 
it will be best to assume that the proceeds of all of jE’s taxes, 
however assessed, are expended on goods. Further, we take 
no account of the difficulties of merchants and producers at home 
and abroad, whose plans may have been put out of gear by the 
imposition of a burden which they had not anticipated, and who, 
in consequence, may be glad to market some of their wares for 
less than the full cost of production. 

Let us then suppose that trade between E and G being in equi¬ 
librium, E\ Government imposes a tax on all her imports; that it 
amounts to one-sixth of their value, and that its proceeds are all 
spent by the Government at home. Then merchants must see their 
way to selling each bale or other consignment of the imports into E 
for the value of an increased amount of her goods, so that after 
having paid the taxes, they may still be able to export enough 
of those goods to cover the cost of their foreign purchases, with 
expenses and profits. Therefore they must stint their importations 
into E\ the rate of interchange will move in E\ favour, but it 
cannot move in her favour by more than a sixth. These results 
are, perhaps with the exception of the last, fairly obvious. Their 

* It may be weU to look into this more closely Take tJie case of an all round 
merchant working from a ba'^’s in E. He lays out the equivalent of 1000 E bales 
on the purchase of cargo and I tie costs of tlio ail round trade: these costs include 
biro of a ship, insurance of ship and cargo, expenses of working the ship, port 
dues and taxes. If these costs amount to 200 E bales, he will be able to take 
800 E bales to O and bring back their equivalent in (r bales. If these charges 
are increased to 250 bales he will bring home the equivalent which he can get 
for only 750 E bales in f^'s markets; though E'b people will still have spent 
1000 E bales on getting them. Thus E's effective demaiwl will have shrunk to 
the same extent, whatever be the way in which this extra oharge is laid on him; 
whether by extra cost of coal, extra dues, or extra taxes at home or abroad; 
provided only the extra payment required from him is taken out in E'n goods 
and not in (?’b. 
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nz,vni,2. proof can be reached most easily by the aid of the diagrams, 
which are supplied in Appendix J, Fig. 13, but they are worked 
out in ordinary language in the adjoining footnote^. 

It may be well to add a numerical illustration of the difference 
between the rate of interchange as seen from the point of view 
of consumers in F, and as seen fiom the point of view of G as a 
whole. We have supposed that 90,000 E bales were exchanged 
for 70,200 G bales before the tax* and that afterwards 78,000 E 
bales are sent to G in return for 62,400 of her bales Th^ rate of 
interchange between E and G as a whole will then have moved 
from 100 E bales for 78 G bales to 100 E bales for 80 G bales, but 
as F’s Government has taken the equivalent of one out of every 
six of E bales, the consumers in E (no allowance being made for 
the profits of wholesale and retail dealers) will have paid m effect 
91,000 E bales for the 02,100 G bales, that is at the rate of 100 E 
bales for about 69 G bales-. 

^ We start fiom the positjon that, under the old condilion'i of trade, merrhanta 
were takinR 70,200 G bales to ]<, and were disposiiiE^ of them m A’s markets 
on terms that enalded 90,000 E bales to go back, the costs of transport and 
dealing being arranged as in the preceding chapter If now F s Government 
imposes a tax of one sixth on all the imports (the tax to be psid \n E e goods) 
the value of the Lax will be 16 000 E bales and conscqucntl\ only 75,000 K bales 
will be returned The result would be exactly the same if the lax were le\ied on 
exports in that case also there would be only 75,000 E bales to go back 
We arc to inquire, on the lines of the preceding Section, how the characters of 
E*b and G’s demands rosjiectuely will infliuncc the change in the position of 
the now equilibrium of trade, that results from this change in the conditions of 
E'b demand 

In the first place, the exports of O must shnnk so as to make the rate of 
interchange more favourable to E For, if thev i^ere maintained at the old 
amount (and the case would be still stronger if they were increased), importers 
would obtain from E'e eonsuiners the equivalent of only as many E bales as 
before, and therefore, after paying the tax, would take back one sixth less than 
before and, aceoiding to our schedule, they could not market those in Q with 
normal profits to themselves for the equivalent of those O bales which they 
had taken out (It is indeed abstractly conceivable that G s demand for all of 
^’s goods might be so extremely inelastic, that a smaller aggregate of them could 
be marketed in G for an equal or even larger aggn gate of G a goods but, though 
this “Exceptional Demand’* case claims discussion from a purely theoretical 
point of view, the schedules on which w© are working have been constructed 
m accordance ith the belief that nothing of the kind is possible in real trade ) 

Secondly, E cannot force the rate of interchange to become more favourable 
to her by more than a sixth For that would imjdy that G goods were offered 
to E consumers, after the lax had been paid by the merchants, at terms more 
favourable to the eonsuiners than before and that yet those consumers refused 
to take over the old amount of Q goods at that rate 

* Here occasion may be taken to guard against temptation to count twice 
o\ cr the gam, which E may derive from the tax For she may appear both to 
turn the rate of mterchange in her favour, at all events to some extent, and to 
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Thus, we may conclude, in regard to the exclusive trade between in, txb, a 
two countries, that if one of them (jB) levies a general tax cither 
on her imports or on her exports, the proceeds of the tax being 
spent by the Government mainly on her own goods and services, 
then she will injure the other country {G) in two ways: she will 
cause trade to shrink more or less; and she will force G to give 
somewhat more of her own bales in return for each hundred of 
E's bales which she still receives. At the same time E will injure 
herseM in one way and benefit herself in another. She will injure 
herself by diminishing her trade with G^ and therefore foregoing 
some of G's products which would have been more useful or agree¬ 
able to lier people than any homo products of goods or services 
which can he got at the same cost: for, if they had had no such 
Buperiorily, the people would not have elected, as they did 
previously to the tax, to buy those products of G instead of home 
products. But, on the other hand, E will benefit herself by 
obtaining those of G’s goods which she still receives at a rate 
somewhat more favourable to herself than before. Of course G’b 
goods m\l be more costly to the people of E than if they had not 
been taxed. But they will not be made more costly (at all events 
by those who buy wholesale at first hand) by quite the full amount 
of the tax: and therefore E, regarded as a w^hole, Government 
and people being reckoned together, stands to gain something 
by levying the tax. 

All the values and costs mentioned above are “real” values 
and costs; that is, they are expressed in terms of the representative 
bales of the country in question: but the upshot may be expressed 
in terms of gold prices on the assumption, made at the end of the 
last section, that the currencies of both E and G are based on 
gold; of which each possesses a stock, though neither has any 
gold mines in work. We start then from equilibrium, in which the 
goods of cither country sell in the ports of the other at the gold 
prices which they bear at home, increased by all the expenses 

thro^ on the foreigner some part at least of the buidcn of a tax, the proceeds 
of which accrue to her Govemra#»nt. But these facts do not represent two gains; 
they represent only one gam expressed in two ways. 1 k m the consumer’s point 
of view the rate of interchange is affected very unfavourably: it is only when 
the interests of the public purse are reckoned together with the separate interests 
of individuals, that a movement of the rate of mtorohango can bo shown in her 
favour. 
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m, vm, 2. direct and indirect of the transport from one country to the other. 
Now E imposes taxes on her imports: merchants therefore can 
no longer earn their living unless they can sell Cr's goods to 
consumers in E for their gold prices in increased by the full 
money costs direct and indirect of the transport from G together 
with the taxes; consequently they stint their exports of G’s goods, 
on the grounds already explained; and indeed a very little more 
than they would have done if they had not been able to export 
gold from G in lieu of some of her goods. It is to their interest 
to do this: because when the tax is first imposed, fJ’s goods cost 
about as much in terms of gold in G as before; and, as the gold 
will pass E's frontiers without being taxed— this is to be assumed 
in accordance with general usage—they will for the time make 
a better business by sending gold than by sending goods. Gold 
will therefore continue to How from G to and thereby to cause 
prices generally to rise in E and fall m G\ until the prices of G 
goods delivered in E have risen relatively to their prices in G, 
by the full equivalent of the tax. When that result has been 
reached, merchants will cover their money outlays with profits; 
and the trade will again be in equihbiium. But this will not show 
that 7y*8 consumers have borne the wliole burden of their taxes. 

In ordeT to obtain goods that sell for the equivalent of an 
ounce of gold in G, they will be compelled to pay an amount of 
their own money equivalent to an ounce, together with costs of 
transport, which now include taxes and traders’ profits oiTthem: 
while consumers in G will buy E goods for gold cost in E together 
with costs of transport, in which there are no taxes to be reckoned. 
But an ounce of gold will buy more G goods than before: and it 
will buy less E goods than before: these two changes are to the 
benefit of E (consumer’s purses and the public purse being 
reckoned together) and they are to the detriment of G: the sum 
of them is the share of the burden of her taxes wliich E throws 
upon G. Its amount is governed by fundamental relations of 
international demand, which are independent of money in the 
long run. That is, O’s share of the burden is governed by the 
response which E makes to the shrinkage of her supplies from G; 
and by the response which G makes to the consequent shrinkage of 
her supplies from E: i.e. on the relative elasticities of jB’b demand 
and of C’s demand. 
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3. Suppose fhut G's demand for E’b goods being verj^ m,vm,A 
elastic^ a moderate tax is levied by 'E on her imports or 
exports; it wUl have no very great effect on the rate of inter- 
cka/nge, unless E'b demand also is elastic; hut in that case the 
trade will shrink greatly. 

We have now to work on the same lines, but in a reversed 
direction, to those of our study (in the first section of this chapter) 
of the effects of an increase in a country’s demand. We start 
from the basis that a tax of one-sixth levied by E on her imports, 
its produce being spent on E"s own goods, must move the rate of 
interchange in (?’s disfavour, and cannot move it by a full sixth: 
and we inquire what movement within these limits will sufiCice to 
make E'a goods so scarce in (J'b markets that G will be just willing 
to accept them on terms, which E also will accept under the new 
conditions for that amount of trade. It is obvious that if G'b 
demand is very responsive to a movement of the terras in her 
disfavour, then a small movcmiemt will suffice for this purpose; if 
not, a large one will be needed. The influence of the diminution 
of E*q demand in moving the rate of interchange in her own 
favour (and against (?) will therefore be the less extensive, other 
things being equal, the greater be the elasticity of Cra demand. 

But the result will depend partly on the elasticity of ZJ’s demand. 

For, in any case G wdll send less of her goods to E; and they will 
in any case be sold in ^’s market at a rate somewhat more favour¬ 
able to G than that (one-sixth less favourable to G than the old 
equilibrium rate), at which alone E had been willing, since the 
imposition of the tax, to accept her old imports from 6r. If the 
elasticity of E'a demand is great, she will considerably diminish 
her imports ratlier than make more than a small concession; but 
if her demand is inelastic, she will make a considerable con¬ 
cession. Thus, in every possible combination of a large, medium, 
or small elasticity on" h e part of ^’s demand, with a large, medium, 
or small elasticity on the part of 6r’s demand, one general rule 
holds. The more elastic the demand of either country, the elasticity 
of t^e demand of the other being given, the smaller will be the 
volumes of her exports and her imiiorts: and the more will her 
exports be diminished relatively to her imports; that is the more 
favourable will be the rate of interchange to her. If the elasticity 
of (?’s demand be great, E will in any case bear nearly the whole 
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in,Tin, 3. burden of her tax; but if it is small tf will bear a considerable part 
of it. Variations in the elasticity of demand will cause varia¬ 
tions in the opposite direction; and G will bear scarcely any of 
it if her own demand is very elastic, while that of E is not very 
elastic. 

To put nearly the same things in another way, the elasticity 
of C’s demand has the chief part in controlling the result of the 
imposition of a given tax on imports. If that elasticity is 
great, Cr’s exports shrink much, the rate of interchange moA es but 
little in E’s favour; and only a small part of the burden of E^b 
tax is thrown upon G, in so far as that burden is indicated by the 
rate of interchange: and conversely if G's elasticity is small. Some 
part is played also by the elasticity of E'b demand. Her exports 
are bound to shrink by a sixth. But if her demand is very elastic, 
the shrinkage of E'b exports in excess of that sixth will be con¬ 
siderable (not probably very great); and the movement of the 
rate of interchange in her favour is rather greater, than it would 
be if her demand had little elasticity. 

It is, however, to be remembered that each country is likely 
to be injured by curtailment of any trade to which she was in¬ 
clined: and that theri'forc, though a movement of the terms of 
interchange in £’s favour enables her to gain at G^b expense, the 
accompanying curtailment of E'b trade may involve a heavy real 
loss to her: which is not mitigated by the fact that G is suffering 
a similar loss^. 

^ It may be well lo go a little more into detail as in the corresponding footnote 
in the brat section; and with the same caution that all such details can be 
handled more thoroughly and securch', and at the same time really more easily, 
with the aid of diagrams, such as are supplied in regard to the present problem 
in Appendix J, than w itliout such aid. 

We will begin, as before, with the group of cases in which G’s demand is very 
elastic. In tins group, any movement of the rate of interchange against G wdl 
cause a relatively large diminution of her willingness io trade. The movement 
of the rate against her will not go very much agamst her; and she will therefore 
not hear a large share of the burden of A’s taxes, whatever be the elasticity of 
demand. 

Since O will send less of her goods to E, E will be forced to make some 
concession from the rate (one-sixth more favourable to herself than the old 
equilibrium rate) on which she would have insisted if O had mam tamed the full 
volume of her exports. If E'a demand is very elastic, her willrngness to trade 
will be greatly lessened by the fact that G will not consent to trade except on 
terms nearly as favourable to herself as the old terms; that is, except on terms 
more unfavourable to the consumers in E by nearly a sixth. In this case there¬ 
fore GTb exports will shrink very much. E^s exports will shrink by rather more 
than a sixth, and the rate of interchange w ill have moved a good deal in E^b 
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But now let us consider the case in which, though G can easily 
forego a considerable part of her imports, there are some of them 
which are almost essential to her: and first let E be supposed able 
to dispense easily with all of goods. Then a moderate tax levied 
by E on her imports would not reduce the supply of -B’s goods in 
Cr’s markets so far as to call into j)Iay the urgent part of ff’s 
demand: and therefore the effects of the tax would be just the 
same as though demand were elastic throughout: that is, the 
trade would shrink a great deal, but the movement of its terms 
in E'^ favour would not be very great. But if the tax were 
gradually increased, until the shrinking of the trade touched some 
of Cr’a imports which she could not easily forego, the situation 
would begin to change. E would gradually throw a greater and 
greater share of the burden of tiie tax on 0: the receipts of ^’s 
Treasury from it might not be great, because the imports to be 
taxed might be small and so she might not gain very much by it. 


favour. (Thip rase is reprrsentrd by the position BUggestod for the new equili¬ 
brium at J in Fig. 14 in Appendix J.) 

If, while O’fl demand is si ill suppoyrd to be very responsive to changes in the 
rate, that of E is not very responsive, tlnm the rate of intercaange will be rather 
loss favourable to E : but the voluino of her trade will be somowhat greater. 
(These results are reprosrnted by the suggested positions of new equilibrium at 
K for a modorato elasticity on the part of E, and at L for a small elastieityp in 
the same llguro.) 

Next let us suppose that G's demand is very inolastir : and that the stinting 
of the supplies of isl’s goods in her markets causes their value to rise so much that 
the diminished sujjply of thorn sells in the aggregate for the equivalent of nearly 
as many of G’s as befoi e (That is, we suppose that the elasticity of her demand 
is but little more than unity : to suppose it to be loss than unity would be to 
admit the Exceptional Doiiiaud caso into the discussion. That case is however 
illustrutetl jii Fig. 16.) E would then throw nearly the whole burden ot her tax 
on O : for A”8 exports would have shrunk very much (really by rather more than 
a sixth), while G'b exports would be diminished but little. If A’s own demand 
were very inelastic, the trade wrmld be a little larger, and the rate of interchong© 
would be a little inoio unfavourable to her, than if it were very elastic : but the 
degree of her elasticity would have very little influence in comparison with that 
of G. (The suggested pc'-^’iljons of equilibrium at d/, V and W in Fig. 14 corre¬ 
spond to a low degree of dayticity on the part of G, co-existent with varying 
degrees on the part of E it will be noted that they all lie close together.) 

If G’s demand is of considerable, but not great elasticity, the results will be 
intermediate between those in the two last cases. G’s exports will shrink con- 
sideiably: A’^s exports will shrink very considerably, but by a good deal less than 
a sixth : the rate of interchange w ill move in E'a favour, and a considerable share 
of the burden of E's tax will be thrown upon G. The.sc* i e.sults hold whatever the 
elasticity of i^’s demand : but il that is great, the voiume of the trade will be 
perceptibly smaller; and the share of the burden of licr tax which is throwm on G 
will be larger than if A'’a demand lias but little elasticity. (This group of results 
is indicated by the points R S and T in Fig. 14.) 
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111, ns, 3. But ultimately, when it became bo high as to deprive G of nearly 
the whole of those imports of which she stood in urgent need, she 
would suffer severe loss. 

If, however, E's demand, like 6r’s, though elastic for large 
quantities of her imports, were urgent and inelastic for small 
quantities, the effect of a continuous increase of her tax on imports 
(or on exports) would be different. The trade would, as before, 
diminish rapidly with the first stages of that increase: but would 
not yield much more to a further increase; and the terms of the 
trade would not be further modified in £’s favour to any con¬ 
siderable extent. 

Lastly, it might happen that E was under obligation to pay 
a heavy tribute to G] and, if the amount of that tribute covered 
all those imports of which G stood in urgent need, then she could 
not be grievously oppressed by E'& tax, however heavy it was, 
and however elastic was £”8 demand even for small quantities of 
G'b goods: the worst that could happen to G would be to forego 
all of those imports of which she was not in urgent need. 

The special hyj)othesis on which we are working, in regard to 
the trade between E and G, excludes the possibihty of any in¬ 
vestment of capital by G in £. But, later on, we shall have to 
consider the lact that sparsely peopled countries have generally 
borrowed largely from densely peopled western countries: that as 
the sparsely peopled countries develop their industries, they will 
be able to forego without very great inconvenience nearly all 
their imports of manufactures; but that densely peopled countries 
will have an imperative need for considerable imports of food and 
raw material. These conditions will correspond rather closely to 
those of the case just discussed; densely peopled countries being 
represented by G, and the sparsely peopled countries by E. The 
tendency, already strong on the part of many sparsely peopled 
coimtries, to incr(*ase the weight of their taxes on manufactures 
generally, may possibly extend much further: it will make 
very little difference in practice whether they acted in concert 
or not, provided that they in fact move far in the same direc¬ 
tion. And should this happen, the large volume of imports 
which western coimtries will probably be able to draw from 
sparsely peopled countries, as interest on invested capital, with¬ 
out being compelled to market any exports in return, will be a 
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strong and much needed bulwark against elective oppression by xii,ttn«4 
those tazes^. 

4. Limitations of the scope of general reasoning in regard 
to the benefits which a country derives from her external 
trade. 

Bicardo’s masterly treatment of general taxes on the trade 
between two countries, isolated from the rest of the world, avoids 
many of the difficulties which beset a realistic study of the trade 
relations which connect a single modern country either with the 
rest of the world as a whole or with any particular country in 
it: and this is a chief source of its efficiency. 

For the effects of any tax, or other event, by which such real 
relations may be disturbed, are likely to be complicated by many 
side issues. If reckoning is made with them, the main issues are 
obscured: the particular trees close at hand prevent us from seeing 
the wood: and, if they are ignored provisionally, a partial solution 
is apt to be mistaken for the complete. For instance, a question 
may arise as to whether the commodity is the product of a partial 
monopoly; for in that case a tax on it, whether h /icd at home or 
abroad, is likely to make the monopolist reduce his price a little 
in order to avoid losing a considerable share of his extra monopoly 
profits. Now, nearly every producer and trader has a temporary 
partial monopoly in that market, or at all events in that particular 
part of the market, in which he has established his connection. 

And it may happen that one of the most imj)ortant things to be 
said with regard to that particular tax, especially from the point 
of view of a short-sighted politician, is in regard to these more 
or less ephemeral and unsubstantial incidents. And further, if the 
monopolist, whether a single large business or a strongly organized 
cartel, is protected by high import duties against foreign pro¬ 
ducers of goods similar to its own, it may sell more cheaply abroad 
than at home, not □ erely to meet a passing emergency, but as 

^ Tta analytical side is best Bern by aid of diap^am 19, Appendix J. It might 
be ujveloi)ecl bo as to take accoout of the tendency of maniifacturca to Increasing 
Return and of raw produce to Diminishing Return. But these tendencieB are 
not in fact as broad and simple as they apjiear: and tb( application of Ricardo’s 
rigid hypothesiB to them, though Beductive, collides against latent difficulties, 
the gravity of which increases, the more closely they are studied; and it seems 
therefore l^st to treat them directly in connection with the details of any trade 
in which they are severally proxnmeuL 
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ni,nn,4 a Steady policy: so that its exports habitually pay less than the 
full cost of production. To the extent to which that is true, 
Ricardo’s fundamental assumptions will not be strictly applicable. 

Again, if the commodity is one for which the taxing country 
is the chief market, she may obtain it at rather less than the full 
equivalent of its cost of production for a longer time than she 
would, if those, who had provided specialized skill and plant for 
its production, could easily market it elsewhere. And conversely, 
if the commodity is one of which she is almost the sole producer, 
its foreign consumers must bear a great part of the burden of any 
tax which she may impose on its exportation. 

When a customs tariff is under discussion, details such as these 
come to the front, and are apt to hide from view the broad in¬ 
fluence which is exerted on the terms of a country’s trade, by the 
relation in which the volume and eagerness of her demand for her 
imports in general bear to the volume and eagerness of the 
external demand for her exports. Ricardo's plan makes this 
master influence stand out in its projier proportions. It shows 
every import duty, and every export duty imposed by a country, 
as tending to move the terms of trade in her favour, because it 
tends to diminish the volume of trade which she is willing to do 
on any given terms. 

Great then is the usefulness of Ricardo’s method. But even 
greater are the evils which may arise from a crude application 
of its suggestions to real problems. For that simplicity which 
makes it helpful, makes it also deficient and even treacherous. 



CHAPTER IX 

INCIDENCE OF TAXES ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS» 
1. Incidence of import duties. 

Tlie policy of special taxes on imported goods has two sides. 
It obviously raises questions relating to the expediency of 
Government intervention in affairs of industry and trade. These 
questions are of broad scope: some of them are concerned with the 
influences which high imi)ort duties exert on the cost at which 
the people of the country obtain their supplies of the taxed goods, 
and with the consequent shrinking of the national demand for 
them: and these fall weD within the province of economics. Others 
raise broad issues conneetofl with the political and ethical relations 
of Government to particular interests within the nation: those 
issues fall to some extent within the province of tlie present volume. 
Others relate to the constructive functions of Government, as to 
which something is proposed to be said in a companion volume 
on the quality of progress in work and life, and the economic 
conditions favourable to it. 

The effect of an import duty is felt in the first instance at the 
frontier. If the commodity is bulky, it may very well be imported 
in spite of a heavy duty, and yet be sold in other parts of the 
country at a rather low price. To take a strong instance, timber 
is sometimes almost without value on the Pacific slope, while in 
other parts of the United States its price responds to taxes on 
importations from Cauada. But in countries, no part of wluch is 
far removed from a frontier suitable for importation (such as the 
United Kingdom and Belgium), the full effect of an import duty 
is felt by nearly all consumers, even of commodities as bulky as 
wheat. 

Oi course exceptional geographical causes may put a country 
very much at the mercy of a stronger country which lies between 

^ Part of this chapter is reproduced from a JMemorandvm an the fiscal policy 
of %ntemat%onal trade by the present wntei; which was printed by Order of the 
House of Commons, under the mark 321 of 190S. 
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ni.ix, 1. it and the main movement of the world. Possibly Germany may 
be able to throw some part of the burden of her import duties 
on countries lying to the east of her. But she cannot throw on 
England any considerable share of the burden of her own import 
duties; even though there are a few chemical and other German 
products, which England cannot easily forego. England can always 
take these as her first choice: and Germany must force the way 
for the rest of her trade with goods which England has no special 
reason for obtaining from her rather than from other sources. 

Again, there may be some small markets in which Britain’s 
connections by steam-ship or otherwise give her an advantage 
tending towards a mitigated monopoly. But in the aggregate they 
count for little. There is thus no considei able exception to the 
rule that Britain has now to pay the burden of her own import 
duties. 

There has, indeed, never been a country, the whole of whose 
exports were in such urgent demand abroad, that she could 
compel foreigners to pay any large part of any taxes which she 
imposed on her imports. But England’s exports approached to 
it twice. Once they consisted chiefly of wool, which was indis¬ 
pensable to Flemish weavers. And again, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, they consisted chiefly of manufactures made 
by steam machinery, which was not in general use anywhere else; 
together with tropical products, which she had special facihties 
for obtaining. It is possible that the rest of the world would have 
given twice as much of their own goods as it did give for many 
of them, rather than go wholly without them. 

As it was, England did no doubt throw a considerable part of 
the burden of her taxes (import and export) on the foreign con¬ 
sumer: though it may be true that she made her taxes (or 
prohibitions of import) heavy just where .they ought to have 
been lightest; that she thus checked that growth of the vitality 
of the masses of her people, which ought to have resulted from 
her new command over the forces of nature; and hastened the 
day in which she would cease to hold the unchallenged leadership 
in industry. But any power which she may have had of throwing 
a considerable part of the burden of her import duties on foreign 
consumers of her products has been destroyed by two inevitable 
causes. Uer arts and resources of production have become the 
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common pioperty of all countries of the western world; and, in lu, ix,S* 
some important cases, they have been developed by othero faster 
than by herself: meanwhile the growth of her population has made 
her demand for some of her imports more urgent than is the demand 
of any other country for any of her export^s. 

We are, however, now concerned with settled trade relations, 
and not with exceptional or temporaiy incidents. Of course almost 
every trader has opportunities of springing hard bargains upon 
particular customers, who have made their plans on the expecta¬ 
tion that he would deal with them iu a regular manner: but such 
undignified action brings its own nemesis: and it may be left out 
of account here. 

2. The incidence of an import duty imries with the uafnre 
of the product taxed; and of the economic, couditiom^ of the 
country to which it conies^ an well as those of the country or 
countries of its origin. 

Statements as to the incidence of import duties on particular 
Hasses of goods are necessarily couched in general terms: the 
oflicial definition of a class often includes some things, the demand 
for which would be promptly and strongly influenced by the prices 
at which they were on sale; together with other things, tlie demand 
for which is not very intimately dependent on their price. Even 
a single class of an elaborate tariff schedule may contain things, 
that arc to be applied to different purposes, and the demands for 
which are governed by different conditions. For instance, machinery 
and oilier plant designed for use in industries, which hapjien to 
be exceptionally active, will be in the same class with others for 
which there is at the time scarcely any demand. If an import 
duty on the class is imposed or increased, the first group may 
rise in price very much; while much of the burden of the tax on 
the second group is liirown on the foreign producer. Again, if 
the same additional is imposed on all the woollen goods which 
are in the same Customs-house List, the shrewd dealer will know 
that *>ome goods in the class will soon be in greater demand, and 
will not abate in the least the net price, afier allowing for the 
duty at which he offers them. But he will believe that other goods 
are losing fashion; and he will lower their not price by perhaps 
the full amount of the increased tax; should he do so, his action 
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III, IX, 2, is likely to appear as evidence from experience that the burden 
of import duties falls in a great measure on the foreigner. Such 
cases, however, constitute only a small part of the volume of 
trade. 

Next, we may consider the linkings up between the prices of 
things which are more or less “joint products’' of the same 
process, or serve together as joint “factors of production” of one 
ultimate result. Good examples of this are supphed by the rela¬ 
tions of the shipping industry to those industries whose products 
it carries. For instance, when an unexpected import duty is 
levied on a bulky commodity, 8 hij) 0 wneis are often unable im¬ 
mediately to readjust the supply of bhij)pmg at the ports to the 
diminished demand; consequently freights fall; a part of the 
burden of the lax is borne by the shipowner, another part by 
the producer, and the con&umei’b share of the burden is lightened 
somewhat. 

To pass to other minor instances: when the price of wlieat in 
Britain was raised very high, m consequence of bad harvests at 
home, foreign mercliants often made very high profits by selling 
wheat here. Accoidingly, McCulloch argued that prices in such 
years would not be increased by a moderate duty, nor reduced 
by its repeal or suspension; and that though the duty falls mainly 
on the consumer, when the price is only a little above the profit¬ 
able importing price, to lower the duty when the price is very 
high would be to sacrifice revenue for the benefit of foreign growers 
and dealers^. Telegraphic communication and the growth of a 
world market for wheat have rendered this argument inapplicable 
to wheat now: but it suggests the explanation of cases in which, 
a tax having been imposed on a commodity in a market where it 
is in exceptionally temporary demand, the burden falls almost 
wholly on the foreigner. Such cases have Ipnt undue support to 
the opinion that the purchaser has the upper hand of the seller; 
that “the seller is courtier, the buyer is king.” 

Of course there are some branches of tiade in which the buyer 
and seller are on about equal terms even in regard to current 
bargains. This is the case in the great organized markets for grain, 
cotton and other commodities, which are graded and sold 
mechanically, without any personal contact between the actual 

* 7 uralton atul I'lnidtug, pp. 196-7. 
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buyer and the actual seller; and even without any knowledge, m. ix,8. 
on the part of the buyer, of the j)articular source from which hia 
purchases will be filled. Only a siiiall pait of a country’s trade 
could be materially turned in her favour, even temporarily, by the 
sharp practice of unexpected taxation: and such practice is not 
consistent with her dignity nor conducive to her interest in the 
long run. The suddenness of tlie stroke may seem to be a clever 
piece of strateg}’. But good credit for steadfast dealing is a 
business asset of the first importance to a nation as well as to an 
indi\ddiial. The immediate gains rea])od by shar]> practice would 
generally be bad business, even if the only jieople hurt by the 
tax were foreigners: but they are not; the injury extends to the 
exporting industries of the taxing countries, llicardo’s celebrated 
chapter on “Sudden changes in tJie channels of trade” is in effect 
an argument that even a bad system of taxation should seldom 
be violently subverted. 

d. A broad rinr of thv (teiirral inridi nee of import dnties. 

Let us suppose two countries, E and to trade with one 
another, and only ^vith one aiiolher; and to levy no taxes on 
imports. The price of goods in 0 will differ from their prices 
at home only by costs of transport (including costs of handling), 
and vice vend. But now E puts a tax of 50 j)er cfuit. on all imports, 
except of course gold. The prices of £'s goods will still bo liigher 
in G than at home merely by the cost of carriage. But the prices 
of 6r’s goods to consumers in E are nov' bound to rise 50 f>er cent, 
relatively to their level in G: for, unless and until that happens, 
it will answer to send gold instead of goods from G to E. This rise 
in price of Cr’s goods in E, relatively to their price in G, takes place 
whatever be the urgencies of 6r's demand for E's goods, and of 
E'a demand for G’fi goods: but it is mainly on the urgencies of 
these reciprocal deman Is that the incidence of the tax depends. 

The observed price movement, taken by ilsdf^ proves nothing 
conclusively. 

Th.i burden of the tax would be thrown mainly on G in the 
exceptional case, in which ’s demand for E'^ goods is very urgent 
(and inelastic) while J^’s demand for 6^’s goods is not. For then 
the tax would firstly raise the price of 6^’s goods in E\ secondly, 
diminiah their sales there a little; thirdly, lessen the supply of 
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[n,jz,A £’s goods in (? a little; and, since O's demand is taken to be 
inelastic, any considerable check to their supply would cause each 
of these goods to be disposed of for a much greater quantity of 
the labour and general commodities of 6 than before. 

Here the solution of this particular case ends, so far as essentials 
go. But its secondary consequences in terms of price movements 
should be added. Since ^’s goods can be disposed of in G*s markets 
on such favourable terms, gold will be sent from G to buy them. 
Therefore, gold wiU become very plentiful in E; prices generally 
will rise there, and a rise in money wages will follow in due course. 
Therefore, though G'b goods in E sell for twice the piice they do 
at home, yet their prices will not rej)resent much more efiort than 
before; they may not represent any more effort at all. In G, on 
the other hand, gold will have become relatively scarce, and will 
command more of G*s goods and services than before. Therefore, 
although E*b goods sell m G for only their price at home, together 
with cost of carriage, yet their real cost to G will be very much 
increased. The consumers in E will be nt^arly as well off as before, 
and their Government will have got the taxes mainly at the 
expense of G, 

On the other hand, E will have to bear the burden of her own 
taxes in the far more probable case in which G is in no urgent need 
for her goods. For then, when the merchants slacken their deliveries 
of E^s goods in G, the market will be unKsponsive. Each bale of 
goods will bring back about as much of G'b as before. A day's 
labour in Ej or a bale of E'b goods, will command about as much 
as before of G’s goods in bond, and the taxes on G'b goods will 
be paid m the main by those who consume them in E, In this 
case there will not probably be any considerable movement of 
gold, and the primd facie suggestions of price statistics will corre¬ 
spond pretty closely to the actual facts. 

This assumes that E*b demand for G'b goods is elastic. For the 
sake of completeness, however, it may be well to take an im¬ 
probable case corresponding to the preceding one; but with the 
parts of E and G inverted: and we may even suppose E^a Govern¬ 
ment to spend a great part of the taxes in purchases of imported 
goods. Then the private consumers in E, being in urgent need 
of their old supplies of G’s goods, may have to force the trade, 
and to accept less and less of foreign goods in return for each bale 
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of their own: so that E may ultimately have to boar even more m.ix, A 
than the whole burden of her taxes. 

The two countries E and 0, being taken to be shut off from all 
trade except with one another, it is primd facie not altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that G*q demands for £’s goods are 
somewhat urgent; and that, therefore, the burden of the taxes 
will fall in a considerable measure on her. But in the real world 
G always has access to other markets, and therefore she will not 
consent to pay any of E'e taxes, unless E has something like a 
monopoly as regards nearly all her exports; or else, from geo¬ 
graphical or other causes, G is very much at E*a mercy. It is only 
under very rare conditions that a country is practically the sole 
market for even a single product which another country has 
exceptional advantages for producing, A tax on such a product 
might indeed rest pcrman'mtly on the producers; but taxes on 
nearly all other products would be borne almost wholly by the 
consumers, as soon as the producers could make arrangements 
for selling in other markets, either their old products, or others 
to which they could gradually divert their energies and re¬ 
sources. 

This argument does not claim to apply universally. For instance, 
if a country is the chief purchaser of an important speciality for 
which a second has exceptional advantages, then an import tax 
on it may be borne in the main by the producer for some con¬ 
siderable time: this might occur in the case of a tax levied by 
England on Greek currants, or on some classes of heavy wines. 

But there is no important commodity the supply of which is in 
that position. We shall, however, see presently that the collective 
relations between those countries which are large exporters of 
wheat, and those which are large importers of it, tend somewhat 
in that direction. And, of course, if manufacturers in any country 
have adapted expensjve plant to the needs of a particular foreign 
market, they may pay nearly the whole of an unexpected tax 
levied on their goods there; for it is better to work with but low 
returns on their investment than to let their plant lie idle. Con¬ 
versely, if a tax on the importation of certair goods is suddenly 
removed, those producers, whose plant is specially adapted to those 
goods, may be able to add for a time nearly the whole amount of 
the tax to their price; and may thus reap very high profits, until 
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III, IX, 4. new plant is ready to meet the increased demand resulting from 
the cessation of the tax. 

We may conclude that no country is likely to be able to throw 
any considerable part of the burden of her import duties on others: 
unless, either all her exports consist of tilings of which she has 
at least a partial monopoly; or she is the only important consumer 
of most of the commodities which she imports from those countries. 
Something will be said later on as to exceptional cases of inter¬ 
national monopoly. 

4. When currei^rie^^ are ha.^cd on (fold, there is some ground 
for the opinion that the real eost, to irhieh a eountry is put 
in ohtahung her imports hy Iter duties o)t them, can he 
measured hy the subsequent morouent of her j)rires. Bid this 
opinion goes beyond the truth. 

It is indeed true that, as a general rule, exporters are indifferent 
as to the market to which they send tlu^r goods; and select that 
which will yield them the best price alter paying all the costs: 
and that, if the cost of delivering any commodity in a certain 
market is increased by the levying of an import t av of £1 upon it, 
they will avoid that market until, by making tlie commodity 
scarce in that market and rather more abundant than before in 
other markets, they have raised its price (duty paid) m tliat market 
by at least one pound, relatively to its price m oilier markets in 
which there has been no new tax The ultimate consumer may, 
therefore, be expected to have to jiay this pound, together with 
profits on the extra capital required for moving the taxed com¬ 
modity, by all the dealers through whose liands it passes on its 
way to him. And price statistics show that he has to do so, if 
he has no alternative source of supply. 

This fact affords a ynnid facie case for tlx* conclusion that the 
whole burden of an import tax is always borne by the consumer. 
But such an inference is invalid, because it neglects the con¬ 
sideration that the purchasing power of money in any country 
is likely to be affected by its tariff policy. For taxes on certain 
imports into a country raise their value in that country relatively 
to things which are not taxed; and one of these is gold. Therefore 
the purchasing power of gold is generally low in a country which 
levies many high import duties; and when we know that a certain 
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fiscal policy has raised the price of any given commodity to a rii, ix, i. 
consumer by, say, a quarter, we have not got an answer to the 
question how great the burden on him really is. 

Of course, if the taxes affect a small portion only of the country’s 
imports, they will not cause an aj)preciablo substitution of gold 
and other untaxed imports for taxed imports: that is, they will 
not appreciably alter the general level of prices. The taxed com¬ 
modities will cost more money to the consumer (near the frontier) 
by practically the full amount of the tax; and this increase of price 
will indicate a nearly corresponding increase of real cost, because 
the value of money will be but little changed. 

There are also other difficulties besides that connected with 
changes in the purchasing power of money, which resist the 
endeavour to decide by direct observation what is the incidence 
of import duties. For instance, improvements in production and 
transport are constantly raising money incomes relatively to 
prices; and if the influence of such improvements is being felt in 
the same decade in w^hich a tariff is raised, the rise in money 
incomes relatively to prices may be considerable; and yet it may 
be much less than it would have been if the tariff had not been 
raised. No doubt the influence of this disturbing cause can be 
partly eliminated by comparing the movements of incomes 
relatively to prices in countries in the same industrial phase, 
wffiose tariffs have not moved in the same direction. But, not to 
mention the difficulties of obtaining such statistics, they cannot 
be interpreted without taking account of the different influences 
which are being exerted m different countries by education, by 
wise and thrifty household management, and by the development 
of latent natural resources through the spread of railways and 
otherwise. A thorough study of these problems in relation to 
actual conditions would be an arduous undertaking, and never 
complete. For almost every decade brings important changes in 
some of these conditions. 

It must suffice here to indicate general grounds for the con¬ 
clusion that a country cannot expect to throw any considerable 
share of the burden of her tariff on other countries, unless she is 
in a position to dispense with a great part of the goods which she 
imports from them; while she is at the same time in the possession 
of such large and firmly established partial monopolies, that those 
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iii»ix, 4. countrieB cannot easily dispense with any considerable part of 
their imports from her. So far as the latter condition is concerned, 
we have seen that England was in a strong position early in last 
century: but not even America is in a strong position in regard 
to it now; and every other country is in a weak position. No 
doubt the British Empire would be in a strong position, if the 
tariffs of its component parts could be arranged on the same 
general plan: but their industrial resources and their needs are 
so diverse, that no near approach to such a result appears possible. 
This matter however belongs to a later stage of our inquiry. 



CHAPTER X 


INCIDENCE OF TAXES ON IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS, CONTINUED 

1 . The preamre of taxes, on a countrifs exports, which are iii, x, i. 
levied at the frontiers of other countries, increases more than 
inproj)ortion to their number and intensity. Also Western 
Europe may possibly suffer much from import duties on 
manufactures, levied in countries from which she draws large 
sup 2 )lies of raw materials and food. 

The above argument as to the incidence of a country’s import 
duties has assumed that their pressure is not likely to extend far 
enough to deprive other countries of any exports of hers for which 
their need is urgent and their demand inelastic. This assumption 
implies that other countries, whose resources are similar to hers, 
keep their markets fairly open. Of course it is conceivable that 
nearly all countries, which can supply the world’s demands for 
some group of products, might concurrently levy such high duties 
on their imports as very greatly to restrict their trade: in that case 
the supply of that group of products in world markets might be 
very small and inelastic. [The elasticity might conceivably be 
less than unity, and a stage might be reached at which a further 
diminution of the supply would increase the aggregate amount 
of the goods, for which they can be marketed^] 

Sparsely peopled countries arc seldom brought near to such 
a danger. For densely peopled countries will be always ready 
to exchange manufactures and other fine products for raw 
material and food; and therefore spaisely peopled countries are 
not at all likely to find their market for crude exports so narrowed, 
that they will be forced to accept very hard terms of interchange 
in order to procure a sufficiency of machinery, etc., to meet their 
more urgent needs. 

Nor is this danger likely to be brought uj)on densely peopled 
countries in the near future by the concurrent imposition of heavy 

^ This oase is more ourious than important: but it is worked out in Appendix 
J, 6. 
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III, X, 2. import duties od manufactures by sparsely peopled countries. For 
many new countries are still in urgent need of capital: and they 
' cannot afford to divert much of it from developing their abundant 
resources to setting up modem steel and other industries, which 
might absorb several hundred pounds worth of capital or more 
for each person to whom they give employment. Consequently, 
many manufactured products will long continue to be imported 
on a considerable scale, even into the more highly developed new 
countries. And, though the world is being quickly peopled up, 
there will long remain large areas in which there are few highly 
organized industries; so that their doors must be kept fairly open 
to many western products. The cajutal which has been put at 
their disposal by old countries is already so vast, that, oven when 
they have become able to produce their most urgently needed 
manufactures for themselves, they will si ill be forced to export 
crude goods, in order to pay interest on their past borrowings. 

After many years have passed, however, they may have bought 
back most of the securities, which have been marketed in Europe: 
and then those lands, which still have raw products to sell, will 
have the upper hand in international bargains. Acting con¬ 
currently, whether by mutual agreement or not, they might be 
in the possession of an unassailable monopoly; and any taxes, 
however oppressive, which they might impose on the products 
which densely peopled countries offer to them, would then be paid 
mainly by those countries. It is this consideration, rather than the 
prospect of any immediate danger, which seems to give cause for 
regarding with anxiety the future of densely peopled countries. 

2. Some differences between the interest of an old country 
and that of anew country in the development of external trade. 

There is at present a strong contrast between “old” industrial 
countries and those “new” countries, in which men of vigorous 
European race are applying advanced methods in production. 
An increase in the population of a Western European country 
adds little to their command over the most efficient apparatus, 
and the most advanced methods of agriculture, manufacture, and 
traffic: and it is likely to compel them to press manufactured 
products on markets of countries not yet fully developed, in order 
to satisfy their own ever-growing need for raw materials. 
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Od the other hand, an increase in number of Europeans who are iii, x, 2 , 
settled in new countries, where the resources of Nature are large 
and those of men are small, tends to increase the prosperity of * 
both old and new countries. Old countries gain by a broadening 
of the markets in which they can profitably dispose of manufactures, 
which are produced the more easily, the larger is the scale on which 
they can be marketed: and new countries gain by the resources 
which their external trade supplies for making great trunk roads 
and railroads, and for developing harbours. A great obstacle to 
this trade would be injurious to both old countries and new: it 
would deprive old countries of many comforts and some luxuries, 
and would make life harder: and it would deprive new countries 
of some comforts and many luxuries, which now brighten their 
lives and stimulate their thoughts. But the relatively small 
obstacle to such trade, which is set by costs of long distance 
transport, and by difficulties of communication generally, is not 
an unmixcd evil. It is well for new countries that they are prompted 
to supply simple manufactures for themselves: and it is well for 
the world that men of vigorous and ejilerprising faculty are in¬ 
duced to spread tliemselves over the large areas of rich natural 
resources, which are as yet undeveloped. 

The countries of Western Europe might of course sulTer a good 
deal from a great increase in the taxes, already ratlier high, which 
nearly every industrial country imposes on imports of manu¬ 
factures. For they might then be unable to market abroad any 
great quantity of those refined machines and other implements, 
for which there is little demand except in advanced countries; 
and, therefore, be somewhat restricted in the economies of pro¬ 
duction on a large scale in this specially educative group of 
manufactures. But their own markets would afford scope in 
almost every branch of such work for several large establishments: 
and therefore their loss under this lioad, might not be very great. 

They would give more attention to products suitable for sparsely 
peopled countries; which would be able to sup])ly such crude 
mineral and agricultural products as they need. They would be 
able to draw imports of raw products as interest, etc., on external 
investments, without forcing exports over frontiers obstructed by 
heavy duties in order to pay for them. 
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III, X, 3 


3. Argument in favour of export duties on products of 
which a country has a monopoly have seldom much force in 
practice. 

In earlier times, when transport was difficult and costly, a 
country with large agricultural resources could often obtain an 
almost monopoly-price for some of her exports to a neighbounng 
mdustrial district, which had no good communication by water 
with other exporters of such produce But now, an export duty 
on staple agiicultural products is opposed by growing facilities 
for long distance transport, which prevent any place from main- 
tammg a “neighbourhood monopoly’’ of them Moreover, those 
countries which are large exporters of them, are sparsely peopled, 
and dependent for their own development on railways and other 
means of communication, and these, in their eaily stage, tend to 
yield an Increasing Return after the manner of manufacture, 
rather than a Diminishing Return after the manner of agri¬ 
culture in a densely peopled country Thus, even the argu¬ 
ments, which may be advanced fiom a purely abstract point of 
view in favour of export duties on them, seldom have much force 
in practice. 

Many countries of the New World levy duties on nearly all their 
imports from the Old World, and these tend to some extent to 
affect the terms of their foreign trade m the same way as would 
general export duties, but their demand for many of these imports 
IS so urgent that they could not afford, even if they had the power, 
to restrict their trade so far as to make their exports scarce in 
European markets they are hindered from such action by the 
madequacy of their material and human resources for many large 
branches of production, as well as by their obligations to pay 
interest to Europe for capital already supplied for the development 
of their land 

The stinting of the exportation of the products of particular 
industries, caused by special taxes on them, slightly injures home 
consumers of foreign goods generally, and slightly benefits other 
home industries that work for exportation Export bounties (as 
contrasted with bounties on production for home and foreign 
consumption alike) are specially attractive to the mdustry that 
receives them But their cost to the country, that gives them, is 
very heavy. The home consumer of the favoured goods is taxed 
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twice: once in order to provide the bounty; and once in the price iii, i 
which he pays for the goods. 

The influence exerted by export duties on prices is on the same 
lines as that exerted by import duties; but in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, It being assumed that gold is exempt from the duties, they 
tend to make it profitable to substitute the export of gold for 
that of the things the exportation of which is taxed; until the 
fall of prices at home has reached far enough to enable the taxed 
exports to be sold profitably abroad (though in smaller quantities) 
after the tax has been paid. Meanwhile, the spread of the fall of 
prices to untaxed exports, enables them to push their way in 
foreign markets, and fill up the void that has been made by the 
decline of taxed exports: but such results never reach very far 
in practice. Of course export bounties on particular goods tend 
to promote the impoitation of the precious metals (except in a 
country which has a paper currency) and thus to raise very 
slightly the general level of home prices. But subtleties of this 
kind have httle general interest. 

4. The irregularity of the immediate resulta of a new im¬ 
port duty and the evils of frequent changes of any kind in 
import duties^ are increased by the strong reasons which 
particular groups of producers or traders may have for 
2 f refer ring a temporary lowering of their price to a sudden 
diminution of their sales. 

The most deepset and powerful causes of unevenness in the 
immediate effect of an import tax are often to be found in the 
widely differing lengths of time required by different industries 
for adjusting the processes and appliances of production to new 
conditions; and in varying intimacy of connection between pro¬ 
ducers, merchants and ultimate purchasers in different industries 
and branches of trade. 

The producer does not, as a rule, set himself to obtain exactly 
the same rate of profit on all classes of goods, or even on the same 
classes of goods, in all markets or in all conditions of the same 
market. But he seldom accepts a price so low that it would barely 
remunerate him, if he only considered that particular bargain: 
for his business has many general expenses, which must be covered 
in the long run; and each transaction generally bears its share 
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in, X, 4 of them. In other words, the cost of production which controls 
value in a competitive market, relates to whole processes, rather 
than to particular things. In regard to the particular markets or 
parts of markets with which any producer or merchant has 
established a stable connection, whether at home or abroad, he 
endeavours to ad]\ist selling price to total costs of his business in 
such a manner, that he shall not tempt new competitors to push 
their way into his peculiar maiket Irotn outside, or to rise up 
within his markets: his purpose is so to manage his business that 
it will yield him, in the long run, the largest aggregate net profits, 
which are consistent with this condition, lie derives something of a 
partial monopoly from the knowledge which he has of those with 
whom his business is chiefly transacted, and which they have of 
him; and from the adayitation of his plant, his staff, and the 
organization of his business to their special needs, habits and 
tastes. And theretore other men with equal capital, energy and 
general ability, but without these special advantages, could not 
make as good profils as he can, while they are selling similar things 
in the same markets at the same price: any more than the estab¬ 
lished business of a physician or solicitor could be worked at once 
with equal success by another of equal general ability and 
experience, but not in touch with his special clientele. Such slight 
jjartial monopolies aie inherent in all competitive businesses: and 
they are not unlikely to be developed into strong partial mono¬ 
polies by Cartels or other regulative associations, which set 
themselves to maintain what they term a fair, or reasonable, 
price; though it may, in fact, ultimately become oppressive within 
the particular markets which they control. 

Nothing can be predicted as to the incidence of a tax levied on 
a completely monopohzed product, until all the special circum¬ 
stances of its production and maiketing are known. Some part 
of the burden of the tax is sure to bo thrown on the monopolist; 
because, in so far as he raises his price, he will lose some of the sales 
on which he reaps his special monopoly profits; and therefore 
he is practically certain to avoid raising it by the full amount of 
the tax. But how far he will be s\va 5 'ed by this consideration will 
depend on the rigidity or elasticity of the demand for his product, 
and the influence which a diminution of its output will have on 
his total leceipts and so on. And what is true of a complete 
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monopoly, is true in a less degree of the partial and temporary ui, x, 4 . 
monopoly which each established business derives from its con¬ 
nections. A business will sometimes pay a considerable part of 
a new tax on its products rather than lessen its sales at once; 
in others nearly every one will put almost the whole of it on the 
consumer at once. And, within each industry and trade, there will 
be great difEerences between different individuals according to 
their varying ages, temperaments and financial strengths. The 
price movement caused by a first impact of such a tax will seldom 
be an even lino: it will be broken and jagged. And almost all that 
can be said certainly about it is, that the total amount of the 
burden of the tax which will be thrown on the foreigner, will almost 
always be small in comparibon with the harm which the sudden 
change inflicts on the home industries, which are directly and in¬ 
directly affected by the unexpected tax. 

This general statement is however liable to some exception 
when a country finds that one of her imports is controlled by a 
foreign monopolistic giant firm, or Cartel, or other regulative 
association; and that its pi ice is changed frequent] v and arbitrarily 
m such a manner as to disturb the even tenor of her own industries. 

A still stronger case is that of import duties designed to diminish 
the more mischievous forms of “dumping’’ foreign goods in her 
markets; that is of selling them temporarily at prices much below 
their cost of productiou, with or without tlie deliberate purpose 
of causing inconvenionce to some of her industries. Neither ex¬ 
perience nor general reasoning affords any good ground for 
Bupf)osing that such special taxes would be so managed as to effect 
their purpose well. The evils, to be combated, become the leas 
grievous, the mure they emerge into the hght under the control 
of a Cartel or other semi-public association. Movements towards 
such a control are generally strongest in those industries, in which 
the natural ambition of every enterprising business man to enlarge 
the scope of his undertaking, is supplemented by the existence of 
additional efficiencies and economies, which are known to be 
attainable by a further increase in the size of a business that is 
already large. The contemplation of them urges him to extend 
his machinery and appliances generally beyond tlie limits required 
for meeting the probable demands for his wares within his own 
markets, in ordinary times: and one of his chief resources for 
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m, X, A getting rid of his surplus production will be to dump it, that is, 
to sell it at less than its full cost of production, in markets with 
which he has no established connection. By this means he 
advertises his business, and does something towards establishing 
new connections for it: meanwhile he keeps his most trusted 
employees together, and any excess of the price which he obtains, 
over that which is required to pay his out-of-pocket expenses, 
together with wear and tear of plant (not depreciation caused by 
mere lapse of time), is to the good. He may be spoiling other 
people’s special markets against sales at a remunerative price later 
on: but he is not spoiling his own. 

The new markets which he seeks may be at home or abroad. 
Home markets may be the more accessible to him: but aggressive 
sales in them are likely to be promptly followed by retaliation 
in his own special home markets: whereas any retaliation, which 
is incited by aggressive sales in foreign markets, is likely to be 
directed to the general markets of his country and not concentrated 
upon his own special connections. 

It is, however, to be observed that dumping on a large scale 
has been most prominent in regard to such things as half-finished 
steel products, for which there is no organized market in futures ” 
comparable to the great cotton and grain markets; but which are 
yet so far standardized that a producer is not very li]j:e]y to have 
a very strong individual interest in any one market: unless indeed 
it haj^pens to be almost in contact with his own works, in which 
case he may be as jealous of the intrusion of his own countrymen 
as he is of the foreigner. For an industry wliich makes half- 
finished goods, suitable for many uses, can form new connections 
more easily than one which makes highly finished goods for which 
there is no very large market anywhere, and in regard to which 
each country has special requirements: this peculiarity of half- 
finished goods is indeed a chief cause of the predominant position 
which Cartels in half-finished iron and steel products have held 
in international trade; they have exceptional inducements towards 
selling more cheaply abroad than at home, and also exceptional 
facihties for doing so^. 

In regard to such goods, any shifting there may be of the burden 
of an import duty from consumer to producer is apt to come 
^ See my Industry and Trade, III, ix, x. 
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fitfully, as do nearly all changes that are largely under mono* m, x, a 
polistic control. The motives by which they are governed may be 
closely reasoned; but the reasons are not always accessible to 
the public, and they often appear arbitrary. And yet, though 
fitful, they are organized; their details present not a jagged front 
but an even front, like that of a disciplined regiment. The volume 
of international trade that is thus rigidly controlled is large; and 
it is increasing, though with uneven steps. The volume of trade 
which is controlled by less rigid associations and understandings 
is perhaps equally large, though of course no certain and definite 
information is to be had with regard to it. But, though the matter 
is not wholly free from dispute, it will appear that these two groups 
of trade, the strictly regulated and the partially regulated, are 
very much less than a hall of the whole: and it seems certain that 
though often despotic in regard to particular incidents, the broad 
policy of the dominant groups is controlled by, more than it 
controls, the multitudinous resources, contrivances and inclina¬ 
tions of small men. It is obvious that international dumping is 
more likely when once detected, to be proclaimed aloud: it seems 
probable, therefore, that domestic dumping is at least as large 
in the aggregate as international, though opinions differ greatly 
as to the extent of each: and it is certain that the main incentives 
to dumping, and the technical problems raised by it, are sub¬ 
stantially the same in domestic and international trade. 


M.M. 
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CHAPTER XI 


IMPORT DUTIES DESIGNED TO FOSTER 
PARTICULAR DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 

in, jd, 1 . 1. Introductory ohs^crvations. 

The matters to be considered in this chapter may be regarded 
from two points of view. First, it may be questioned whether taxes 
adjusted to the purpose of directing labour and capital into in¬ 
dustries, which claim to be of exceptional importance to a country, 
are likely to be beneficial, on the assumption that they will effect 
their purpose without inflicting on the country a cost greater than 
the gain to the country, which would result from the ultimate 
success of the policy. And secondly, it may be questioned whether 
this gain, if achieved, would outweigh the evils likely to be caused 
by the diversion of energies from large legislative and adminis¬ 
trative work, which already presses heavily on the supreme Govern¬ 
ment of a great State and on its officials. It is proposed to say 
something on the second of these questions in a companion volume 
to the present. Here we are concerned only to inqmre into the 
advantages and disadvantages of taxes designed to foster par¬ 
ticular home industries, without special reference to administrative 
expenses which would be incurred in their collection^. 

Some of a country's industries, being inconveniently pressed by 
the competition of imported products which rival their own, may 
claim defence against this pressure by taxes on those products. 
Such duties are called “protective ”: they do protect the particular 
domestic industries concerned against competition which is in¬ 
convenient to them; and that is a matter of'some importance to 
the nation as a whole. But such competition sometimes affords 
the only effective protection which the people generally have 
against unduly high prices for the products of those industries. 

It is conceivable that the protection, which such taxes give, 
is of greater national benefit than the protection which they 

^ Something has been said in Appendices B—O of Industry and Trade on 
England's early attitude towards external trade; on the policies in regard to that 
trade which were enforced by the Mercantilists; and on more recent phases of 
international trade policy in Britain, Germany, and America, 
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destroy. That has perhaps been the case in regard to some taxes^ lli» xz, 2. 
which have defended d ascent industries in countries, which have 
had but little experience in manufacture by modern methods; 
and but scanty supplies of free capital. 

ii. Some general considerations as to the incidence of taxes 
on imported goods of hinds that conqjete with home products 
which are not subject to lihe tnxes^. 

A tax on the importation of anything which can be produced 
at home acts in protection of the corresponding home industry, 
unless it is balanced by an equivalent tax on domestic products: 
and if the tax is levied unequally on similar products coming from 
different sources, it becomes what is commonly called a Preferential 
tax. In either case, but more especially in the latter, political 
considerations are intermingled with those which are “economic" 
in the narrower uses of the term; and sometimes even they get 
the upper hand. 

A tax on an imported product, which is not balanced by a 
corresponding tax on similar domestic products, is a differential 
tax: and is therefore wasteful. The objection to it does not arise, 
as is sometimes thought, from the fact that it is a tax on an import: 
on the contrary, that fact tells in its favour. It is open to objection 
only on the ground that it is a discriminating or differential tax. 

Every such tax is necessarily w^astcful if it involves the diversion 
of demand from an easier to a more difficult source of supply, 
though, of course, it may have political or even indirect economic 
advantages which outw’eigh that waste. The waste may be illus¬ 
trated by a simple case. Freshly quarried building stones are often 
soft, and can be worked roughly into shapes for their final use 
with but little effort. The Masons’ Union at one time insisted that 
all the shaping work should be done at the place at which a stone 
was to be used, thus doubling or trebling the effort, and therefore 
the cost, of the rough part of the work. 

That rule in effect imposed a differential tax on the most 
efficient method of production: and the general objection to an 
import duty levied on things, which can be obtained from abroad 
more easily than they can be produced at home, is that it raises 

^ TKU section is, in the main, reproduced from a contribution to AfUr^War 
Problema, 1918, edited by Mr W. H- Dawson. 
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m, zi,2. the total cost to the people of their supplies of those things^ while 
the Revenue reaps comparatively little gain from their sacrifices. 
The Exchequer, with hunger but little appeased, is likely to attack 
other imports. 

A duty on an import prejudices in some degree, not only those 
who desire the foreign product for any reason, but also all those 
who are engaged in production for export. Other things being equal, 
a diminution by £10,000 of the imports, which any merchant finds 
it advantageous to take into Britain, diminishes the demand for 
bills on other countries to the amount of about £10,000. That is 
to say, it tends to cause British producers for exportation, together 
with the shipowning and other mercantile houses associated with 
them, to curtail operations to the extent of about £10,000. A tax 
on imports, which rival the products of a British industry, doubtless 
stimulates the activity of that industry, enablmg it to give in¬ 
creased employment, temporary or pennanent, to the working 
classes and others, and mcreasing its command of the economies 
of production on a large scale. But, at the same tune, it tends to 
diminish to about the same extent the activity of other British 
industries: and it narrows, temporarily or permanently, the range 
of the employment which they afiord, and their command of the 
economies of production on a large scale. 

The argument that taxes on a country’s imports tend to alter 
the terms on which she obtains them, slightly in her favour, 
deserves more consideration: but it has been sliown to be of little 
importance m regard to general trade, except in the case of a 
country nearly the whole of whose exports are without effective 
rivals anywheie else. It has also been shown that there are a few 
cases in which a great part of the burden of an import duty can 
be thrown on the foreigner; though they amount to very little 
in the aggregated 

When producers in one country have set themselves to cater 
for the special requirements of another, and to build up com- 

^ Of course there is no adequate basis for the argument sometimes put forward, 
that since merchants are not generally wilhng to accept a lower net price, after 
paying freights, taxes, and all other costs m one country than another; therefore 
consumers m a country which levies a tax on an import must pay that tax in fulL 
For this argument neglects the fact that the general purchasing power of money 
in a country vi'ith high import duties is lowered by those duties, so that the real 
values that her peojile give in return for the foreign goods, which they oonsume, 
are a Lttle lower than is suggested the high prices which they pay. 
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mercial oonuections with it, they may go some way towards ni,si«a. 
meeting any import duty that is suddenly sprung on them, until 
they have made other arrangements for utilizing their resources: 
and such action may give rise to the opinion that a considerable 
part of the burden of an import tax falls on the foreign producer. 

Similar strategies succeed temporarily in every branch of dealing: 
but they are bad business in the long run. A country, which 
earned the reputation of suddenly raising particular import 
duties, would find others slow to accommodate themselves to 
her wants. 

Another case, in which an import duty is largely thrown on a 
foreign producer, is that of a particular brand of thread or the 
supply of petroleum in a particular market, which yields monopoly 
profits high above the normal. Such profits can be annexed, in 
part at least, by the tax-collector; and his success in regard to 
them is frequently quoted as affording a general argument in 
favour of differential duties on imports: but the tax on such im¬ 
ports is not a differential tax, since there is not any eificient 
substitute for them. 

It is indeed sometimes argued that imported goods do not pay 
their share of the general taxation of the country as home pro¬ 
duce does; and that therefore they compete at an unfair advantage 
unless they are taxed on importation. But the English manu¬ 
facturer of products for exportation w’ould pay a double set of 
taxes, if the foreign products for which his goods are exchanged 
had to pay a share of the general taxes of the country; while goods 
which are made for home consumption pay only a single share. 

For, the taxes paid on importation would have to be deducted 
from the proceeds of the sale of his goods abroad, before any profit 
could be realized. 

3. Britai }is adoption of a liberal trade policy in the middle 
of the nineteenth ceninrif. 

At the very time at which British statesmen were preparing 
the way for uncompromising Free Trade, Britain’s exports con¬ 
sisted to so large an extent of things of which she had some partial 

* The greater part of the remainder of this chnpter ia reproduced from a 
Memorandum on the Fiscal Policy of International TtadCf by the present writer, 
which was printed aa a “ White paper ” by order of the House of Commona, under 
the znark 321 of 1908. 
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III, II. 3. monopoly, that she might hope then—as she cannot hope now— 
to throw on foreigners a considerable share of the burden of her 
import duties. It is further to be noted that British economists 
did not condemn all import duties, but only those which were 
levied in an inconvenient way, such as duties on raw material; 
or were unjust, such as those which pressed heavily on the poor; 
or, lastly, were differential. (As stated above, djITerential taxes ar (3 
taxes levied exclusively or with special weight on commodities 
which are produced in certain places or by certain methods, or 
are imported by certain routes or in certain ships; while other 
commodities, capable of serving more or less well the same needs, 
are treated di flercnt ially, and escape tbe tax in whole or in part.) 
They objected to a differential tax that it set consumers and traders 
on evasions, either by substituting for the taxed commodity some 
other which was less serviceable, but not taxed; or by obtaining 
the commodity in part from some other and more costly source 
of supply. In so far as either of these substitutions was made, 
the consumer was prejudiced, and the revenue gained nothing: 
it was only in so far as the tax was not evaded that the revenue 
gained all that the consumer lost—subject to deductions for cost 
of collection, etc. They found that in a few exce])tional cases, such 
as tea, coffee, tobacco, etc., there was very little evasion (unless 
by smuggling), and therefore little waste. But they found by a 
study of detail, and not by any geneml ondjmori reasoning, that 
in the case of all commodities for which the English climate was 
suitable, or for which inferior substitutes could be obtained, the 
evasions caused by a tax were very great; the waste was in fact 
so great as to exceed many times the small part of the burden of 
the tax wJiicIi could be thrown upon foreigners. They therefore 
advocated the abolition of all such taxes as contrary to the prin¬ 
ciple of economy in taxation; urging that the importation of goods, 
which can be produced at home, does not in general displace labour, 
but only changes the direction of employment. They recognized 
that any violent change is, to some extent, an eyil; and there is 
a strong 'primd facie possibility that if the business men of a 
country, when left to follow their own judgment, decide that it 
would be more costly to make certain goods at home, than to 
import them in exchange for other home-produced goods for which 
there is a foreign demand, their judgment is likely to be right; 
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provided they look far ahead and are not biased either by their m, xt, a 
own interests, or by unwillingness to strike out new paths. 

Unfortunately, however, when those in the industries, with 
which the imported goods compete, set themselves to persuade 
the public and Government that a protective import duty should 
be levied on them, private interests have a strategic advantage 
in competing with those of the public; for it is possible to point 
to the particular places in which additional emiJoyment would 
be given by the tax. It is easy to find out the particular employers 
and workmen whose profits and wages would bo raised by it; to 
invite the employers to subscribe to a “campaign fund*’ on its 
belialf; and to urge both employers and employed to exert all the 
political influence, direct and indirect, which they possess, in 
putting pressure on the Legislature in their favour. Good strategy 
prompts tliat as much as possible of the argument and appeal 
in the special interests of ajiy one industry should come, not from 
those who have a direct stake in that particular industry, but from 
others who have an understanding with them. 

Those wlm cared more for the well-being of the masses of the 
people than for class interests or for ];olitiral power, found them¬ 
selves in a difficult posilion. For they knew tliat such taxes must 
lessen employment and lower real wages in the aggregate; and 
that those iiidustiies wliich gained by the taxes would gain at the 
expense of a greater aggregate loss to other industries. But yet 
they could not always peunt out the particular industries which 
would sillier most: vhile the far more numerous workers, who had 
nothing to gain by such taxes, had seldom any organization and 
were not vocal. Thus the benehts of such taxes, because easUy 
seen and described by persons who could easily make themselves 
heard, were apt to count at the polhng booth and even in the 
counsels of statesmen of upright intentions, for more than the 
evils. For those evils, though greater in the aggregate, were less 
easily seen; and they did not directly appeal to vocal classes. 
Fortunately for the success of Free Trade, many of the protective 
duties then levied were ill-chosen; they pressed on raw materials, 
and thus limited employment in a conspicuous way: and the evils 
of one of them—that which fell upon the staple food of the people 
—^were palpable enough. But this accidental gain has somewhat 
diverted attention from the general argument, by which economists 
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jii» xt, 3. proved that protective taxes lessened rather than increased the 
aggregate emploTinent, wages, and profits. 

The argument starts from the fact that employment in making 
a thing is not provided by the mere desire to have it, but by that 
desire combined with the appliances for making it, and the means 
of supporting those at work. The older economists expressed 
themselves badly, and laid too great stress upon the capital stocks 
of machinery, raw material, food, etc.; whereas more recent 
economists lay greater stress on that net inflow of new supplies 
of food, raw material, machinery, manufactured products, etc., 
together with personal services which constitutes the national in¬ 
come or dividend. This change of emphasis is very important in 
some connections, but not in regard to the particular point now 
in hand. Then, as now, the basis of economic doctrine was that 
the source of all wages and profits (as well as rents) was in the 
aggregate efficiency of national production; things obtained from 
foreigners in exchange for recent exports, or as interest on exports 
loaned in earlier years, being counted in place of the said exports. 

They argued that whatever increases this total efficiency of 
production increases that aggregate supply of goods (of past and 
recent make) which affords employment and income (wages, 
profits, and rent) to the various classes of the nation. 

Further, if goods which can be produced at home are yet 
imported freely from abroad, that shows that they can be got 
generally at less cost by making other things with which to buy 
them from abroad tJian by the direct method of making them at 
home. There may be exceptional cases in which goods are sold 
with but little attention to cost of production; and there may be 
other cases when a home industry is temjiorarily disorgamzed, 
and it is reasonable for the public to incur some sacrifice for its 
relief. But such cases, because excejitional and on a small scale, 
have little relevance to this broad issue. 

Therefore a tax which puts obstacles in the way of the importa¬ 
tion of things, which consumers prefer to buy from abroad, does 
not enlarge employment or raise w^ages; it is not in the interest of 
producers.’’ It is sure to be in the interest of some producers 
(if among producers are counted landlords and other owners of 
natural sources of production). But it is sure also to injure other 
producers more than it benefits the favoured group; because it 
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lessens the aggregate flow of desirable things, available as a basis ni, xt, 8. 
of employment and for distribution among the various classes of 
the nation. 

This fundamental truth is, of course, not inconsistent with the 
counsel that, as the prudent husbandman puts seed-corn into the 
earth, so a nation should be ready to sacrifice something of present 
income in order to develop industries which are immature, and 
perhaps exposed to the competition of others which are strong. 

But this counsel had little application to England, because her 
industries were relatively mature: it will be considered later on. 

The founders of our present system had to combat the objection 
that, though Free Trade might be for the advantage of all nations 
if adopted by all nations, it was a mistake to open English ports 
freely, unless and until foreigners would reciprocate this generosity. 

To that two rep]if‘s were made. The first was that foreigners would 
certainly adopt England’s policy as soon as they saw how suc¬ 
cessful it was. The events of the next few years gave some support 
to this hope. But it was based on a misconception of the position. 

It ignored the facts that protection to immature industries is a 
liUtional good; and that, though this good may 7 >e bought at too 
great a coat, it would have been foolish for nations with immature 
industries to adoj)t England’s system pure and simple. 

The second answer was sufficient by itself, and was com])lete 
without a flaw. It was that if, in spite of taxes levied by other 
nations on her goods, she could get goods in exchange for her ovtn 
at less cost than she could make goods like them for herself, it 
was in her interest to do so. Of course, here again there might 
be exceptional cases. It might be possible to retaliate by taxes, 
a part of the burden of whicJi would be borne by foreign con¬ 
sumers of English goods. But it was wisely decided not to try 
for such small gains. 

A suggestion of more practical importance was that the re¬ 
mission of taxes on goods coming from any country should be 
made conditional on the lowering of the taxes levied by that 
country on English goods. This course was adopted in some cases. 

But it was not in harmony with that bold and large comity, on 
which England’s leadership in industry and trade was being 
developed. 
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III, XI, 4 4. Protection to a nascent indmtry in a country, where 

capitalistic resources are scarce, is not necessarily unreason¬ 
able- But in fact the greater part of such Protection is 
commonly retained after the industry has already enjoyed a 
long and prosperous Hfi. 

Taxes on imported manufactures are convenient sources of 
revenue in such a country as Brazil, whose conditions make the 
collection of revenue over the large inland area difficult, while it 
can be easily collected at hei ports And a Protective tax, which 
helps a >oimg industry to de\elop its latent strength, may be in 
the interest ol an undeveloped country, o\en though the tax must 
inevitably do some hurt to those few of her industries which arc 
manufacturing for exportation For the energy developed in a 
few high-clasb progressive mdu’= tries may spread over a great part 
of the industricd system of the country, just as an iron screen, 
which concentiates the whole draught of a chimney on a small part 
of a nascent fire, may generate an intensi local he it, which spreads 
and pioneers the way for a broad, strong tire But neither of these 
arguments apf)]ies to an old manufactuiiug country 

Biitain’s area is small relati\ely to her population and coal is 
the only raw mateiial, of which she exports any considerable 
quantity 8he owes indeed much of her ad^ antage as an exporter 
to the case with which goods from all pirts of the world can be 
used in each of her manufacturing districts No country would 
lose nearly as much as she would fiom being unable to use foreign 
half-manufactures freely, unles'^ drawbacks could be got easily, 
and no peojile, other than those of her own kindred, would resent 
so much the trouble and fiiction involved m getting petty draw¬ 
backs on small things This is all the more important because 
many things winch aie “completely manufactured,’* even in the 
narrowest use of the term, are w anted by manufacturers for export 
as implements or auxiliaries of theic work 

It may he admitted that there is some force in the claim that a 
Protective tarilT is needed to aid giant businesses in establishing 
a complete standardization on the most advanced modern model. 
But many of the most important economics of pioduction on a 
large scale are those which belong to a compact industrial district, 
such as Lancashire for then the productions of many correlated in¬ 
dustries for sale at home and abroad work into one another’s hands. 
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Of course, the ultimate incidence of a tax on imported goods 
depends in part on the extent of the educative influence which 
may be brought by it to bear on the industrial classes of a nation 
to devote their energy to tasks, for which they have adequate 
resources and opportunities; but in which they nevertheless lag 
behind the best practice that can be found elsewhere. To the 
extent to whicli a tax effects this result, its policy cannot be 
judged on merely economic grounds. Occasionally it may be 
concluded that, when no other means are available for bringing 
national resources to the aid of a particular backward industry^ a 
State may act wisely and rightly in subsidizing it at the expense 
of the population at large. When directed to this end, a tax may 
conceivably he for the national interest, even though it somewhat 
lessens for the time the material wealth i)Osse.ssed, or the material 
comfort enjoyed, by the population as a whole. But, in fact, those 
who can speak with the fullest knowledge on the technical side 
of such a question, are likely to have a strong personal interest 
in its receiving an answer that will increase the demand for their 
services: and arguments in favour of such taxes need to be 
scrutinized with excey)tional care, even when they come from 
able men of the highest character. 

I was so much imprc.ssc'd by those arguments of Carey and his 
followers, which had found scarcely any echo in English literature, 
that I went to the United States in 1875 to study the problems of 
national industry and international trade from the American point 
of view: I was pre])aTod to learn, not indeed that the American 
system was applicable to Plngland, but that it might contain ideas 
capable of adaptation to English conditions. 

1 came back convinced that a Protective policy in fact was a 
very different thing from a Protective policy as j)ainted by san¬ 
guine economists, such as Carey and some of his followers, who 
assumed that all uhher people would be as upright as they knew 
themselves to be, and as clear-sighted as they believed themselves 
to be. I found that, however simple the plan on which a Pro¬ 
tective policy started, it was drawn on irresistibly to become 
intricate; and to lord its chief aid to those industries which were 
already strong enough to do without it. In becoming intricate 
it became corrupt, and tended to corrupt general politics. On the 
whole, I thought that this moral harm far outweighed any small 
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nt, zi» 4. net benefit which it might be capable of conferring on American 
industry, in the stage in which it was then. 

Subsequent observation of the course of politics in America 
and elsewhere has strengthened this conviction. It seems to me 
that the policy adopted in England eighty years ago remains the 
best, and may probably remain the best, in spite of increasingly 
rapid economic change, because it is not a device, but the absence 
of any device. A device contrived to deal with any set of con¬ 
ditions must become obsolete when they change. The simplicity 
and naturalness of Free Trade—that is the absence of any device 
—^may continue to outweigh the scries of different small gains 
which could be obtained by any manipulation of tariffs, however 
scientific and astute. 

We may pass to consider some of the changes which may be 
urged as affording a prinm facie case for reconsidering the fiscal 
policy adopted by England eighty years ago. 

It is commonly charged against the English economists and 
statesmen of that time that they had an imdue distrust of Govern¬ 
ment. They certainly did distrust Government as they knew it; 
but it is not certain that they were very vrong in doing so. 
Government at that time was, indeed, less corrupt and incapable 
than it had been when it evoked the wrath of Adam Smith: 
insomuch that he denied, not as is commonly supposed, that there 
were many important things which Government might undertake 
to do, but that it was at all likely to perform efficiently many 
important duties. Even after the great Reform Bill, Government 
remained largely under the dominion of the less enlightened and 
impartial members of the well-to-do classes; and it discharged 
very imperfectly those urgent duties which none but the Govern¬ 
ment could perform at all. There was, therefore, little to be gained 
by urging it to take up tasks in which private enterprise and philan¬ 
thropy could make some headway. 

Since then, shorthand reporting, the electric telegraph, and the 
improved printing press have given strength to the general move¬ 
ment towards higher ethical standards, which has been steadily 
cleansing Parliament, and invigorating Governmental departments. 
And, in England, this tendency has been further strengthened by 
the influence of Free Trade in diminishing the money value of 
political power—an influence which would probably have been 
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partially leverBed, if success had attended the Fair Trade move- m, ia, 4 , 
ment of thirty years ago, or should attend the similar present 
movement for TarifE Reform. 

The United States, Germany, and other countries have ad¬ 
vanced rapidly in industrial efficiency; and their growing wealth 
has enabled them to consume very largely increased quantities 
of all those goods which Britain is specially expert in producing, 
and also to produce many goods which are serviceable to her 
either for direct consumption or for use in her industries: their 
progress has thus improved her position in many ways, while 
injuring it in others. 

But, of course, old countries cannot in any case expect to grow 
as rapidly as those which are only just beginning to develop some 
of the best of their resources. StiU less can they hope to do so 
if some of their own best mineral and other resources are running 
short. By far the larger part of whatever relative retrogression 
Britain may be showing, as compared with the United States 
and Germany, is directly traceable to their recent development 
of great natural resources; which had previously not been worked 
intensively. 

The United States, indeed, present a unique combination of 
agricultural and mineral riches in a temperate climate, developed 
by a mixture of races of great energy and alertness. She possesses 
a good climate; and large areas, yielding generous returns to 
labour in the production of staple foods and textile materials, 
together with coal or water power, and minerals. In all these 
respects, excepting climate and coal, the United States is incom¬ 
parably better supplied than England is; and in the earlier stages 
of nearly every great branch of her production, labour of a given 
efficiency will go much further than in England—in some cases 
more than twice as far. The best English ideas have nearly always 
been accessible t-o Americans. When, early in the eighteenth 
century, England took great pains to prevent the exportation of 
her best machines, the manufacturers of Europe set themselves 
to smuggle the machines or drawings of them out of England 
piecemeal and under various disguises. But the prouder Americans 
inquired exactly what was the operation which a machine took 
over from the human hand, and then devised one for themselves; 
and it sometimes turned out better than the English one. Foreign 
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ni,», 4. trade, therefore, is not necessary to the United States. Her 
domestic trade is richer than that of the whole Western world 
was when she achieved her independence. Protection could not 
do her very much harm: and it is probable that the help given by 
her to a few industries, which really needed help, about compen¬ 
sated for the economic loss (but not for the moral injury) caused 
in other directions by her Protective policy: and in fiscal matters, 
as in others, the technique of her administration has been ex¬ 
cellent. 

It has been suggested above that the Protective policy, which 
Germany adopted, hindered rather tlian helped tlie use which 
she has made of the high industrial energies of a population very 
much greater than that of the United Kingdom. If we take coal 
and iron togeiher, and remember that rich beds of inferior iron 
ore within and near her frontiers have been rendered avail¬ 
able for making steel by rather recent inventions; her mineral 
resources are seen to be ricli and large. 'I’he ocean routes from her 
ports are indeed a little longer than those from British pc its; 
but even in this matter there is some compensation; because her 
ships can make up their cargoes in convenient ports of Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Britain; and she has almost exclusive access 
to large areas of Eastern Europe which are ready to use Western 
goods, but are not yet ready to make such goods themselves; and 
she is able to send light goods to them in through railway wagons 
cheaply and quickly. A great part of her external trade is with 
these countries; and it is due to advantages which scarcely any 
fiscal policy could destroy. 

Germany, like the United States, owes much of her strength 
to the large population within her own borders, among whom 
there is now absolute free trade. One of the chief causes which 
retarded her rise was the fact that Prussia, the largest and most 
vigorous German State, was not a compact unit, but a number 
of disjointed fragments divided from one another by artificial 
frontiers. The Zollverein, following an earlier Swiss, and a still 
earher French, precedent, was one of the most imjiortant move¬ 
ments towards free trade that the world has ever seen. It abolished 
in every direction artificial hindrances to the “simple” and 
“natural” tendency of each man to deal with those persons who 
are best able to meet his wants in return for his meeting theirs. 
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It stopped the laborious passing of goods in bond from one 1II,XZ|A 
Prussian ‘^island” to another; it put an end to vexatious in* 
quiries, and diminished the labour of custom-house officers. In 
short, its influence was partly in the opposite direction to that 
which would be exerted by the commercial federation of the 
British Empire; though in some respects similar to that which 
would be exerted by a commercial federation of all English- 
speaking nations, if that were possible. 

Some of Germany’s industries, which manufacture for export, 
have little occasion to use imported half-manufactures: but others 
are much hampered by iinport taxes on the things which they 
need. It is true that such things are not heavily taxed; but the 
trouble of obtaining drawbacks on foreign products, which are 
worked into manufactures for exportation, is so great that plans 
have been developed in Germany and elsewhere for setting up 
free-trade areas surrounding chief ports. A small free area round 
Hamburg docks, for instance, offers facilities for minor operations, 
especially those connected with transhipment for re-exportation^. 

The experience of other countries seems to show that even now 
there is danger if a Parliament listens to the representations of 
interested classes when framing its fiscal policy. Perhaps the case 
of Germany is the strongest, because German public officials were 
recognized as inferior to none in honesty of purpose; and there 
are probably few persons who have a higher standard of honour 
in private life than the Agrarian” members of the Reichstag, 

But yet the methods which th(‘y, and certain powerful manu¬ 
facturers, have used (both in legislation and in controlling the votes 
of their dependents) seem to have increased the probability that 
a German working-man, who takes life seriously and has a strong 
feeling of duty, will be an ardent Socialist. 

Britain’s dangers are not the same, but they are not very 
different. She excels all other countries in the solid strength of 
her Trade Unions; and perhaps her greatest danger is that they 

' A largo space in Germany’s Trade Statistics has been occupied with the 
details, gencraily small, of imports which have been admitted free because they 
were to be re-exported after being finished {Vereddun'^s-Verktkr) The scheme 
W'as gradually worked out with consummate skill; but its total results have been 
meagre. A corresponding scheme for Ilntain would require a Germanic army of 
officials, and be very costly. It would lessen the revenue derived from taxes 
on imports, while yet doing little to lessen the hurt which they would inffict 
on her exporting industries. 
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w, XI, 4. be tempted to use that strength for the promotion of the interests 
of particular groups of workers, at the expense of wider interests, 
as the landowning classes did when they had the power. There is 
no more urgent duty incumbent on those who care for the higher 
as well as the material well-being of the country than to resist 
this temptation: and the worst method of preparing for this task 
is to bring back again into English politics the notion that there 
is plenty of money to be got by influencing votes in Parliament, 
and by controlhng the public press. 

Further, though Government is in some respects better placed 
for grappling with such difficulties than it was; yet, on the other 
hand, the amount of constructive work, which the modem age is 
requiring from it, is probably growing much faster than its power 
of getting through its work. This is partly because human life 
is larger and more complex than it was; partly because our growing 
knowledge and wealth and a higher standard of public duty make 
us ever less willing to acquiesce in grave social ills, and even in 
discomforts, many of which cannot be adequately handled save 
by the authority and force of Government. Another cause of the 
change seems to lie in the increased intelligence and probity of 
Government officials: they make us wilhng to take the risks of 
Government action in many matters, in which Adam Smith 
and his immediate followers would have feared that that remedy 
would probably be worse than the evil. Connected with such 
action, however, there must necessarily be openings for certain 
classes of employees, and also of builders, manufacturers, traders, 
etc., to reap money gains through Imperial or Municipal pohtics. 
Here may be found an additional reason against an intricate 
system of combative finance: for it would occupy much of the 
best time and strength of Parliament and Government; and it 
might tend to lower the tone of public moiahty: but that matter 
is to be considered in a later volume. 



CHAPTER XII 


NATIONAL CURRENCIES IN RELATION TO INTER¬ 
NATIONAL TRADE UNDER STABLE CONDITIONS ^ 

1 . Introductory, 

Book I was largely occupied with the influences on a country's 
economic well-being which are exerted by the character of her 
currency. If her currency is firmly set on a sound foundation, so 
that its purchasing power is not liable to disturbances arising from 
uncertainties as to its quantity or quahty; then her industry and 
her domestic trade are provided with a good implement for their 
work. Credit may even then be impaired by faulty or unfortunate 
ventures: but the evils thus caused are less intense and less far- 
reaching than they would be if the currency, in terms of which 
her business transactions arc expressed, were distrusted. 

Coins issued by open mints, which make but slight charges 
for converting approved metals into standard money, may be used 
as international currency: while for settling the balance of in¬ 
ternational transactions standard bars are often of good service. 
But if one country whose currency is based on gold, trades with 
another whose currency is based on silver, the settlement of any 
commercial obligation between them is apt to be impaired by 
changes in the relative values of the two metals. Tliis evil was felt 
strongly m the later half of the nineteenth century: and, in 
consequence, a strong movement set in for the purpose ot estab¬ 
lishing a fixed relation between the values of the two metals^. 

2 . exchange under stable conditions between two 
countries, each of which has a currency based on gold, 

Ricardo’s reasoning, developed by Mill and others, cleared away 
many of the obscurities which formerly troubled the course of 

^ Part of this chapter is reprorluced from evidence, submitted by the present 
writer m 1888, to the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, and m 1898 to the 
Indian Currency Committee. 

* The movement derived much strength, but ais) provoked some distrust, 
because many of its supporters, insisted on the adoption of the old equaf^ty 
of 15^ ounces of silver to one of gold, at a time when the output of the silver 
mines of the world was exceptionally large. (See above, 1, yi, § 2.) 
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ni, XII, 2. inquiries as to international trade in the precious metals. It is now 
generally recognized that, if prices measured in gold are generally 
higher in A than in B, there will be a small temporary bounty on 
exportation from JB to ^ corresponding to this difference, which 
must always be small. Bills drawn in B on will multiply, and, 
specie point being reached, gold will go from ,4 to B till prices 
in B are as high as in -4. If B hoards gold this process may be a 
long one, otherwise it is sure to be short. 

The fluctuations of the exchanges measured in terms of gold 
bars (that is, of gold regarded as a commodity) are limited under 
ordinary circumstances to the double cost of carriage of gold. But, 
when measured in terms of the currencies of the two countries, 
the limits of these fluctuations are liable to be extended by the 
sum of the seigniorages (if any) charged in the two countries, and, 
in extreme cases by the sum of the amounts lost by wear and tear, 
not indeed from the average coins m circulation, but from those 
picked coins which are selected for the jiurposes of export. 

Of course, even when the exchanges are at par, the trade bills 
on the one side need not exactly balance those on the other: for 
those on eitlier side are likely to be supplemented by paper docu¬ 
ments or telegrams representing (i) the transfer of newly borrowed 
capital, (ii) the lejiayment of business outlays and the payment 
of interest or profits on previous investments of capital, (lii) the 
drawings by absentees, who live temporarily or permanently in 
one country and derive their means of support from another, 
and (iv) the drawings of a government, which expends in one 
country part of the income which it derives from another. Under 
the first head come such items as the transfer or telegraphic 
sale of ‘'international securities,’' that is, of securities which, 
whatever be the country of their origin, have a market in both 
A and B. 

When it is said that an increase of purchasers abroad makes the 
exchanges unfavourable to either country, it is always tacitly 
implied that other things are equal; that is, either that there is 
meanwhile no such disturbing cause as a transfer of stock exchange 
securities, etc., from one country to another, or that separate 
allowance is made for its effects. For instance, if B should fall 
into political discredit, and those who had invested capital in B 
should want to bring it home, that would cause a premium on bills 
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drawn on A by exporters in B, Under the second head come trade in, 
expenses of many difFerent kinds, and especially in connection 
with the shipping trade. The wording of the problem is further 
complicated, but its substance is in no respect whatever changed, 
if we consider A'b trade not merely with B, but with all other 
countries which have gold currencies. 

But the true nature of the trade is often in some measure dis¬ 
guised by the habit, borrowed from the City, of describing the 
trade in the precious metals in different language from that used 
m describing the trade in any other commodity. If on the balance 
B is indebted to A, and in consequence the exchanges are “favour¬ 
able” to A, merchants in B wiU consider what things they can 
send to A and sell there at a price higljer than they could get by 
investing the same money m a bill on A, on which they have to 
pay a premium; in every case they must, of course, allow for 
cost of carriage, etc., and for interest on the time required for 
reahsing. If the prenjium on the bill is just equal to the cost of 
carriage of gold, so that it is indifferent to a merchant whether 
he buys a bill or sends the gold, it is said th.j^ “gold point” has 
been reached. But with equal approjmateness it might be said 
that “lead-point” is reached, or that “Egyptian‘point”isreached, 
when the difference between the prices of lead or of Egyptian 
bonds in the two countries is just balanced, after allowing for 
the charges of transport, by the j)reinium at which bills on A 
sell in 

This old use of the term “favourable exchanges” is jOerfectly 
reasonable from the point of view, which prevailed when it 
came into use: they did really “favour"’ the importation of the 
precious metals. But from the modern point of view the conversion 
of the resources of a country into metallic currency is not a good 
thing in itself. It i^ good, only so far as a store of the precious 
metals is required, to enable the country to buy anything that 
she may want for cash, and therefore on favourable terms: or, 
which is nearly the same thing, to buy when markets are depressed, 
and therefore things can be bought at low prices; and to sell when 
markets turn the other way and prices are high. These are, of 
course, just those advantages which an individual trader obtains 


» See 111, V, 6. 
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III. xn, 3. by having a large amount of ready purchasing power under his 
immediate control, either in his own keeping; or in his current 
account with a bank. If he is in fairly good credit, and trade is 
quiet, he can of course obtain advances by discounting his bills, 
or borrowing directly from his bank: the advantage to an indi¬ 
vidual trader of keeping a considerable stock under his immediate 
command is seen in disturbed times: and the same is true of the 
nation as a whole. Where concurrent waves of disturbed credit 
are moving over the “western world,” the stock of inconvertible 
currency held by its banks and traders loses much of the power 
which it would otherwise possess of hquidating transactions at 
home by direct action, and abroad by indirect action. 

On the whole the costs involved in keeping a country’s currency 
firmly based on gold seem to be well balanced by the advantages 
derived from it by her industry and trade, and especially by her 
external trade. 

3. Influences of trade on the mternational distribution of 
the precious metalSy and the purchasing power of metallic 
currency in each country. 

We start now from the position that the international dis¬ 
tribution of the precious metals with open mints is such that the 
gold and silver values of the different commodities bear the same 
relations to one another all over the world, allowance being made 
for transport, import duties, etc. If at any time an external 
change, such, for instance, as new currency legislation, upsets that 
arrangement, then there will be a general shifting which will show 
itself through the exchanges: the exchanges not being the real 
active force, but the channel through which the real force acts. 
After a time there will be a new settlement, a new rate of exchange, 
and a new international level of prices. 

The immediate effect of the imposition by a country of high 
duties on some of her imports is of course to inchne merchants 
to seek other methods than the importation of those goods for 
discharging their obligations to her. That is, the duties would in 
effect give a bounty to the importation of goods which are not 
subject to such taxes and will be received fairly well m her markets. 
Gkdd and silver will generally find a place among these increased 
imports: and if her currency is based on the precious metals, they 
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will be tlie most suitable goods tot the purpose, partlj because nr, xu, 8. 
they can be marketed very easily*. 

In all such matters it is to be borne in mind that a country whose 
currency is merely based on gold, and yet does not consist in the 
main of gold, is liable to bo greatly affected by relatively small 
movements of gold across her frontiers: but the fact that a small 
cause produces a great effect is likely to enable a small remedy to 
set right a great disturbance. Small movements of gold into or 
out of the Bank of England reserve may affect large quantities 
of British business: but the remedy needed for a small disturb¬ 
ance is likely to be sTnall®. 

The precious metals are so distributed throughout the world, 
that independently of the demand for them for the purposes of 
hoarding and of the arts, each country has just that aggregate 
amount of the two metals which corresponds in value to the 
volume of that part of her business which the habits of her people 
cause her to transact by payments m com, account bemg taken 
of the rapidity of circulation of com, and of the absorption of 

^ This does not mean that no Bpecml knowlcd^^e is r^^quired for conducting 
trade in them to the best advaiilnge it means that, becausb they carry much 
value in enidll bulk, the> can he tiansforred from one country to another under 
appropriate insurance by expert traders at low coats relatively to their values. 

If Hcnt <-o a countrv in which th^'v do not circulate as money, their value there 
will of couise be only that of the metal which they contain and, unless they are 
likely to be re expoited, that value will be leckoned on the basis of llieir weight, 
with due reference to the percentage of alloy which the3 eontam 

* Before the recent great war Britain’s business was hrmly based on gold, but 
yet she used relatively lit Lie gold for the purpose, and sho could oasilv adjust 
the basis of her ourn nev to chan nnu conditions, her position m this matter was 
m sharp contrast to that of India The importance of this contrast is apt to be 
underrated. The follow me; extract from an argument, submitted by the piesent 
writer to the Indian Currency Commi«9ion, J8')9 (see its Report, Q. 11,77b), 
suggests reasons for the opinion that England s monetary system dots not afford 
a good pattern for the moulding of Indian tuirenc^ “Currency is but a small 
part of the means of payment used in England, and under most, though not 
all, conditions, bank money is the main means of payment, and that is elastic. 

Secondly, an imperat te demand for increased currency is rare m England; and, 
when it does occur, i1 is on a veiv small scale lelatively to England a total 
business and resourcob The importation of the amount of ] 0 millions of sovereigns 
makes an enormous difference in Lombard Street, but it is a mere nothing 
relatively to England’s total business Whereas, if the same difficulty anses m 
a country m which the mam payments have to be made with currency itself, 
there is a need for an impoi tation of currency, or an mcreaae of currency, standing 
m some moderately hi.,h relation to the total bus n^ss of the country, or, at all 
events, to that part of the total business of the country which is earned on on 
Western methods. Thirdly, England is near to other great gold markets Fourthly, 
her financial houses are numerous and able.” There followed a suggestion that 
the constitution of the German Reichsbank is adapted for imitation by India. 
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ni» xn. 4. some quantity of the precious metals to act as the basis of a papei 
currency. The question what part of a country’s share she takes 
in gold aod what in silver is determined entirely by her own tastes. 
(If she mints them freely at a fixed xatio^ it is then determined foi 
her by Gresham’s law; but just now we are not concerned wit! 
that case.) 

Thus the volume of the business in each country, which requires 
the use of coin, is determined by her wealth and habits. the pro¬ 
portion between the gold and silver which she uses, whether foi 
currency, for hoarding, or for the arts, is determined by her tastes, 
These conditions all the world over determine the aggregate 
demand for silver and the aggregate demand for gold. The 
aggregate supply of each metal may be taken as a fixed quantity 
at any time, because its annual increase is in any case but a smali 
part of the total stock existing: but yet this is slowly modified by 
the annual production, that is governed by the richness of the 
mines on the one hand; and the value, in terms of commodities, oi 
an ounce of the metal on the other. The value of each metal ig 
determined by the relation in which the supply of it stands tc 
the demand for it. The ratio between the two values thus deter¬ 
mined is the gold iinco of silver. 

In other words, the gold price of silver is determined by the ratic 
between the prices of commodities in gold and in silver countries, 
If any sudden discoveries of silver mines in the West, or any dis¬ 
carding of silver from Western currencies, disturbs the equili¬ 
brium, the silver that is not wanted in the West will go to the East; 
and, even if its influx into the East does not lower its value there, 
its efflux from the West will raise its value there, till it and the ratic 
which gold prices bear to silver prices are equal to one another. 

4. Exact measures of the relative purchasing powers O) 
currency in different countries are unohtainable, and even 
unthinkable. 

It is obvious that international trade exerts no direct influence 
on the general level of prices in a country which has an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency. But the market price of gold in terms oJ 
such a currency indicates the extent of the divergence of the value 
of that currency from the amount of general purchasing powei 
which it afiects to command. 
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All general statements as to the relations between the general iii, xu, s. 
levels of prices in two countries, are subject to the qualifications 
set out in Book I, Chapter in. The levels are necessarily estimated 
almost exclusively “by reference to the wholesale prices of the 
most important and representative of those commodities which 
are fairly well standardized.” If the people of one country are 
able to select and pay for superior qualities of any commodity 
than can be afforded generally by the people of another, the level 
of prices (in terms of gold), so far as that commodity is concerned, 
will of course reach a higher level relatively than would be in¬ 
dicated by the general argument of this chapter. No simple 
statement can be made, which will cover all the irregularities in 
the relative (gold) prices of commodities in dillcrent countries: 
but the chief relevant considerations may be noted. 

We start from the facts that, other things being equal, either 
an increase of the foreign demand for a country’s goods, or a 
diminution of her demand for foreign goods will tend to bring gold 
to her; and therefore will tend to raise her general level of prices. 

Further, the prices of her imports at her frontier will be higher by 
their costs of carriage than in the place of their origin, and con¬ 
versely the prices of her ex^^orts will be lower at her frontier than 
in the places of their destination by the cost of carriage. Ricardo, 
reasoning on this basis, which was indicated nearly two centuries 
ago, formulated the conclusion that “other things being equal, 
those countries whose exportable productions are most in demand 
abroad, and contain greatest value in smallest bulk; which are 
nearest the mines; and which have the least demand for foreign 
productions, are those in which prices will habitually laiige the 
highest^.” 

5. htfluences of a country's external trade on the prices of 
things produced by her for her own consumption. 

The main influence, which a country’s trade exercises on her 
general prices is through the prices of her exports. These generally 
‘ire governed by their money cost of production, which bears 
fairly settled relations to the money costs of production of the 

^ The phrase is taken from J. S. Mill, Polttical Fconomy, III, xix, 2. But the 
importance of proximity to the mines is not now very great; and for symmetry 
the phrase requires the condition that the country’s chief imports aliould oontain 
small value in great bulk. But these are trivial pomts. 
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III, zn, 5 things she makes for herself: because the fluidity of labour within 
a country tends to equalize the earnings of efforts that are similar 
in kind and equal in quantity in different occupations. But this 
tendency is not of umform strength. It does not prevent some 
kinds and qualities of labour, manual and mental, from being 
relatively scarce and therefore relatively better remunerated in 
some countries than in others. 

Of course, the general level of prices in a country will not 
necessarily rise and fall m the same proportions as do those of her 
exports; if the industries which produce those exports are not 
representative of the general body of her work m regard to 
method, energy and ability; or if the movement of labour manual 
and mental, between various locahties and groups of industries 
within the country, is not easy and rapid; or if many kmds of her 
agricultural and other bulky produce, are raised at so great a 
distance from her frontier, that their prices at the frontier exceed 
very much the average prices at which they are supplied to her 
own people. 

Thus prices in Asia are low, in spite of the fact that her chief 
exports include tea, silk, spices, and other goods, which have been 
in great demand abroad, and have contained exceptionally high 
value m a given bulk. On the other hand, the chief exports of 
Anglo-Saxon new countries are mineral and agricultural products, 
which are with a few exceptions bulky in proportion to their value, 
and not the subjects of any specially intense demand; and yet 
the general level of prices m these countries is exceptionally 
high, and the retail prices even of their chief exports are often as 
high as, or even higher than, the retail prices of those very exports 
when delivered to the consumer m Britain from three thousand 
to twelve thousand miles away. 

Prices in Enghsh and Continental towns are in some respects 
more similar than they are in an Enghsh town and rural district. 
In the rural districts everywhere the simpler forms of handicraft 
and personal service are relatively low. 

Again, since it is only the wholesale prices of goods at the 
frontiers which are directly under the influence of foreign trade, 
the cost of internal transport and distribution has to be added to 
the influences on tlie general level of prices in a country. Here 
of course account has to be taken of the efficiency and cheapness 
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of communication by water, road and railroad, and of organbsa- in, m, 
tion of wholesale and retail trade within the country. The causes 
which raise the simpler handicrafts and personal services in 
Western and especially m Anglo-Saxon countries, raise also the 
prices that have to be paid for the simple and patient labour of 
which much is wanted in the retail trade. But much energy and 
initiative, and a high sense of the value of time, and abundance 
of cheap capital are needed in most branches of wholesale trade 
and some branches of the retail trade; and qualities which are 
not scarce in Anglo Saxon countries, cannot be high-priced there. 

It is, no doubt, the common opimon that, on the whole, retailers 
charge more highly for the services which they render in those 
countries than elsewhere. But the Anglo-Saxon purchaser often 
requires a specially large various, and quickly changed stock of 
goods to select fiom, and sometimes requires the retailers to perform 
various services in the way of prompt dehvery of trifles, which 
are not demanded elsewhere The neglect of such considerations 
is one side of the natural tendency to confuse a high scale of living 
with a high scale of prices^. 

^ There m special interest m the following remarks made a century ago (1822) 
by Lowe {/State of the Natioiif pp 104, 165), partly because his reference to the 
eminent riches of Holland, reniinds us how recent are the high prices prevalent 
in Anglo Saxon countnos bevond the seas, and m C3ennan\ . though of course 
a large part of (Germany, as of Ital} , had been rich and enlightened, when England 
had not emerged from her eaily mediaeval povcitv Lowe sa\H. “Our wish la 
merely to lay down the general rule, that a population dense, improved, affluent, 
does not necessarily render a country more expensne than one that is poor and 
thinly inhabited The difierence is in the mode of living, not in the price of the 
articles An increase of population, by leading to an abridgment of labour, and 
to the transaction of business en maa^e, brings with it a despatch and an extont 
of accommodation, the saving from which is equal, we believe mor^ than equal, 
to the enhancement in provisions attendant on augmented numbers. 

It IS not m towns of moderate size, however near each other, but only m the 
case of an overgrown capital, such as London or Pans, that the real and un¬ 
avoidable expense becomes considerable. Jfcdlnnd and England are, it is true, 
dearer throughout all their provincial towns, than the rest of Europe, but that 
IB owmg partly to vie of living, partly to high taxation—to the jinre paid by 
either country for ibe rank it has main tamed in the scale of European politico. 

Were we to subject individual expenditure to an analysis, and to keep separate 
the portion of it which requite from the'^e causes, we should find that our actual 
prices, the purchase money of commodities at market, are not, on the whole, 
much greater than in other countries.'’ 



BOOK IV 


FLUCTUATIONS OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND CREDIT 

CHAPTER I 

A GENERAL VIEW OF CAUSES THAT AFFECTED 
CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN EARLY TIMES 

IV, 1 , 1. 1. Difficulties of transport formcrhf caused each district to 

he mainly dependent on its own harvests. 

The observations on the continuity of employment, made in the 
present book, are directly connected with the study of business 
credit in Book II. They have but little bearing on causes which 
govern the nchness of the reward of work—a subject on which 
something was said in the first volume of the series, Principles of 
Economics. But those causes are the deepest concern to the student 
of the conditions of social well-being: and they are designed to 
have a prominent place in the final volume of the present series. 

There is one cause of fluctuations of economic prosperity which 
is beyond the reach of human control. Unfavourable weather— 
especially at seed time or harvest—may bring grievous distress to 
a country, that is not in a position to import and distribute large 
supplies of grain from a distance. In fact, the chief causes of 
fluctuations of credit, industry, and trade in early times were 
variations of harvests, wars and plagues. Failure of a harvest 
generally caused the price of grain to rise more than in proportion 
to the short-coming of the crop; so that those who produced grain 
for sale were sometimes enriched by bad weather, which caused 
a labourer’s food to consist in great measure of grain, so musty 
that bread made of it would not be saleable nowL 

^ Some exaggerated notions as to the stability of prices m mediaeval England 
are attiibutabie to a neglect of the fact that, when gram was scarce, the weight 
of the loaf would be lessened, while its price remained constant. 
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A century ago, a series of good harvests in England sometimes rv, i, 1. 
reduced the price of wheat so much more than they increased its 
quantity, that farmers could not pay their rents, and some 
country banks were shaken. On the other hand, after a harvest 
that was both wet and deficient, a labourer’s weekly earnings, if 
spent wholly on musty bread, would hardly support himself and 
his family. Thus, local variations of harvests offered the chief 
example of the general rule that great fluctuations in price 
may be caused by relatively small fluctuations in the supply of 
a thing, the demand for a definite supply of which is very urgent; 
no adequate substitute being available. When heavy duties were 
levied on the importation of grain into Britain, its price was Hable 
to be raised very greatly by a deficiency in her harvest: for the 
costs of bringing it from its chief sources of supply in central and 
eastern Europe were heavy. 

The matter is leas pressing now; for the supply of maize, which 
is a fairly good substitute for wheat, is large. And, what is perhaps 
more important, scanty harvests in a part of the Westem world 
are supplemojited by increased importations of food from a distance. 

Bad conditions of the crops in the Northern hemisphere are re¬ 
ported by telegraph in the Southern in time to increase the sowings 
of grain, that will be reaped during the Northern spring. But there 
is no similar compensating influence in regard to any depre.ssion 
of credit and industrial activity that spreads widely in a great 
industrial country. On the contrary, a considerable disturbance 
of industrial and commercial activity in any one Western country 
inevitably deprives some producers and traders in other Western 
countries of markets for goods, which they had designed for ex¬ 
portation. 

Moreover, the volume of business credit increases much faster 
than do the numbers of the population and their wealth. The web 
of credit in each industrial country is closely knit; and yet it 
spreads widely '^thin the country and beyond. Thus credit is 
already in great measure international: a large and severe shock 
to business anywhere is likely to cause tremors of credit in abnost 
every part of the Western world. 

This sensitiveness of each industrial country, and especially of 
each creditor country, to disturbances of credit in every other is, 
however, not an unmixed evil. It causes alert business men to 
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IV, 1, 2 . consider carefully their commitments; so that provision can be 
made against coming troubles, before they become heavy. The 
submarine telegraph has exercised a powerful influence in miti¬ 
gating the intensity of fluctuations of business credit, while 
extending the areas over which they spread. 

2. Problems of unemployment were relatively simple when 
industrial shill was not highly specialized; and irorh in the 
fields often alternated with common weaving and other simple 
manufajcturing operations. 

When agriculture was the dominant industry in western Europe, 
the cultivator and his employees, if he had any, used to do many 
things which are now regarded as belonging to other industries. 
They often erected bmldiiigs and made implements and clothes 
for themselves, and still more often repaired them; they often 
baked their own bread and brewed their own beer, cured their 
own bacon, and preserved their own fruit. Consequently there 
was nearly always something to be done, to which the peasant 
or his wife could set themselves, or the well-to-do cultivator could 
set his serfs or his labourers, when they had nothing to do in the 
fields. This subsidiary work was sometimes of so hi tie worth that, 
if wages by the day had needed to be paid for it, it would have 
been left undone: but when a man was bound by the year, there 
was nothing to be said for leaving him idle. The practice of yearly 
hirings of agricultural labour survived in some parts of England 
half a century ago. Eut the migratory habits, which began with 
the great agricultural strike of 1874, caused these labourers to 
compare their position with that of men hired by the day. They 
concluded that the evils of occasional unemployment are really 
less than those of unwelcome constraint, at all events if some pro¬ 
vision is made during full work for possiblq unemployment later 
on. The fisherman and the peasant farmer, in spite of bad seasons, 
lead happier lives than men who, being by nature free, are com¬ 
pelled during even a single year to submit to the rough orders of 
an employer with whom they are not on good terms. So hiring 
by the year has almost disappeared^. 

^ The objoctionB of the modem wage earner to yearly hirings are set out by 
Webb, Industrial Democracy, pp, 431-3. 

Eden {The State of the Poor, VoL in, App. II) gives the rates of wages assessed 
by the year and by the day, with meat and ^mk and also without it, chiefly 
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3. When wages were in great meamrejiooed hy auMom or 
authority in terms money^ operatives generally were lihdy 
to be seriovjdy injured hy a fall in the real value qf the 
mrremy, however caused. 

Mankind’s command over nature was increased long ago by the 
progress of the methods of production and transport, and by the 
development of powerful machinery: but a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the masses of the people was delayed by 
the ineptitude and the selfishness of those in authority. The coins 
in which labourers were paid were clipped and otherwise diminished; 
while large transactions, especially in connection with foreign 
trade, were effected by agreed weights of silver, whether coined 
or not. When these evils had been in great measure redressed, the 
effective purchasing power of wages was reduced by Corn Laws, 
which the landowning classes made m their own interests; the rich 
supplies of grain which central Europe was willing to send in return 
for fabrics manufacturedbyEngland’snewmachinery, bore a heavy 
burden of import duties on admission at the ports, and this burden 
was increased by dealers’ profits. Consequently the manual worker 
received less than his fair share of the benefits which the country 
derived from the masterful work of her mechanical engineers, and he 
was inclined to listen to those (not always disinterested) advisers, 
who told him that “ the people,” for whom Government and Parlia¬ 
ment laboured, were the well-to-do people. He was taught by them 
to regard economic progress as moving backwards; and to regard a 
rise in prices as a source of incred-ae in the hardships of his lot^ 

The improvements of manufacturing technique, which Britain 
made in advance of other countries, tended to prevent the labour 
cost of his food from rising as fast as it otherwise would have 
done, when he became largely dependent on imported supplies 
of grain: and, when the importation of grain was freed from 
Protective dut en, his material well-being was seen to depend more 
on fluctuations of business credit than on harvests. 

during Elizabeth’s reign, arranged in convenient comparative tables for a great 
number of occupations. Additional allowance may need to be made for livery 
and house-room m the case of some yearly hinngs; but even when this is done 
the figures suggest that employment for labour aired by the day, averaged not 
more than 60 or 70 per cent, of the working days. See also Cunningham, Growth 
of Engliah Ind,uatry and Commerce, Ed. Ill, Vol. i, p. 390. 

^ Reference may be made here to observations on successive debasements of 
the coinage: see above, I, v, 3. 



CHAPTER II 


INFLUENCES ON STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
EXERTED BY DEVELOPMENTS OF TECHNIQUE 

IV, II. 1 A fluctuation of credit directly affects a larger part of 

the working classes now than formerly but they have the 
mi am of makuig much ampler defences against it 

It is true that fluctuations of business credit affect a larp^er part 
of the workers now than they did in early times, and that fluctua¬ 
tions of employment are occasionally rather severe. But, mean¬ 
while, there has been a rapid rise, on the average, in the total 
yearly wages of the employees, taking good times and bad times 
together. It may be said that the insurance fund against slack 
times 18 in effect given over to their charge, instead of being 
retained in the hands of the employer The change works for good 
on the balance it is an essential condition of rapid industrial 
piogress^ 

Indeed the working classes in former times lacked the education, 
the means of locomotion, and the financial resources needed for 
effective combinations, except in a few industries, most of which 
were both highly skilled and locahzed The law forbade combina¬ 
tions, both among employers and among employed. But masters 
could arrange concerted action without openly entenng into a 
combination. And, although laws and Justices’ orders with regard 
to wages were enforced with penalties against masters who paid, 
as well as against men who received, wages above the standard, 
they were generally ineffective against a lowering of wages below 
the standard^. 

* This consideration, top;ethor wilh others allied to it, is developed iii the last 
two chapters of my Principles of Economics^ of which the titles are “General 
influences of progress on value/’ and ^ Progress in relation to standards of hfe ’* 

* Thus in 1720 the London journeymen tailors say “If the Justices shall 
settle the men’s wages, how is it possible that each man shall be rewarded 
according to his moiit?” In spite of their protests an Act was passed with 
penalties against high wages, but none against low with penalties agamst the 
joumejrman who left his work, or would not take work when offered at the 
standard wages, while none were set on masters who dismissed their men 
abruptly The hours of work were fi:iLod to be from Gam to 9 p m , with one 
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2. The change/nlnesa of modem indmtriaX methods die- iv,«, % 
turba the relations between earnings and efficiency in different 
occupations. But it increases the activity of the employer in 
estimating the contributions, which his employees severally 
add to the earning power of his business: and it thus tends 
to redress the disturbances which it causes. 

In the modern world the chief readjustment-s of the remunera¬ 
tion of labour are associated with changes in process; which 
enable some sorts of labour to make a better return relatively 
to their costs than others, that had the advantage before. Almost 
every change in process involves changes both in t]ie demands for 
different sorts of labour, and the relative demands for labour in 
the businesses which adopt the new process and for machinery 
and other plant: the cliar.ge is nearly always in favour of the steel 
hand, and against the human hand. 

But there is no such general rule in regard to the competition 
for employment between different grades of labour: for the semi¬ 
automatic machinery, which is characteristic of the modern age, 
is tended in some cases by labour which u more skilled, and in 
others by labour which is less skilled, than that which is displaced. 

But machinery is itself the embodiment of labour, and business 
enterprise, arranged with forethought and sustained by more or 
less pcatient waiting for its result. 

Thus a chief part of the work of the alert employer is to con¬ 
sider whether he can increase the earning power of his business 
by substituting a process which will make use of certain classes 


hour for dinner, though the men averred that these hours eaused tliuir health and 
csj)eeially their sight to fail at 40. (»Se© (.lallun’s Tailuring Trade, pp. 

Skilled tailors were not as powerful as valets, sedan chair men, and other 
domestic servants wlio were ajit to tyrannize o\er their fashionable masters anu 
mistresses at about this Lime. They were better able to take care of themselves 
than most other wage earners: and yot their incessant complaints of unem¬ 
ployment show ti af they contributed their share to G'ee’s estimate made 
about this time thr “we have above a millir)n of people in the three nations 
destitute of wmk.” [Discourse of Trade, ch. xxix. The estimate was implicitly 
endorsed a little later in the well-informed Essay on ike causes of the decline of 
the foreign trade, p. 248, of McCulloch’s repiint.) This estimate, as the context 
shows, does not refer to exceptional times: and. after allowance has been made 
for some exaggeration, it conlirms the suggealu ns made by records of child 
labour, of practical slavery in the mines, and of vagrancy. All of these imply 
that life was very hard for the workers in the first half of the eighteenth 
century; though wealth wns then growing faster than population, and the era 
of machine industry had not begun. 
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IV» n, 2. of plant and labour for another process which makes use of other 
classes of plant and labour, together perhaps with some of those 
which he used before. If his new requirements can be satisfied from 
plant and labour, the market values of which are fairly settled by 
prolonged, steady experience, he can estimate beforehand the 
advantages of the new process. 

The changes, which he desires, may be such as could only be 
made on a large scale: as, for instance, the substitution of “ power*’ 
(whether generated by water or lieat, whether acting directly or 
after transmutation) for hand-power in a certain factory; and in 
that case there would be a certain element of uncertainty and risk 
in the change. Such breaches of continmty are however inevitable, 
both in production and consumption, if we regard the action of 
single individuals. There will always be trades in which small 
businesses are most economically conducted without steam or 
other power: and in businesses, which inevitably use it, tiiere will 
always be a continuous stream of intermediate businesses on 
the margin, at which it is just becoming profitable to make use 
of it. Even in large estabhshments, in which steam is already 
in use, there will always be some things done by hand which are 
done by steam power elsewhere; and so on. 

Thus the adaptation of means to ends (estimated by their 
money measures) is more nearly perfect in regard to the whole of 
an industry than it is in regard to an individual business, especially 
to a relatively small business which needs expensive plant. And 
the adjustment of remuneration to personal efficiency tends to be 
more and more a broad adjustment, extending over the chief 
national industries: because mechanical methods, which are more 
or less universal in character, are spreading their dominion in every 
direction; and the importance of mere manual skill is almost 
everywhere yielding to that of the quahti^s, that make for general 
efficiency, when aided by fingers of steel that are almost unerring. 
Alert employers, in industnes, that are apparently wide apart, 
are simultaneously considering enlargements of old processes or 
introductions of new processes that will draw directly or indirectly 
on the kindred supphes of labour. 

Thus, while competition acts steadily and directly in the direction 
of equalizing the remuneration which can be obtained by the same 
energy and steadfastness in each horizontal stratum; it also acts 
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constantly, thoughindirectly, in establishing even relatione between iv, n, a. 
the remunerations to be got in different strata. If by accidental 
scarcity, or an exceptional tactical ekiU, the members of any one 
stratum were generally receiving remunerations disproportionately 
high relatively to their faculties; then large changes in process, 
for which modern invention is ever giving occasion, would be so 
moulded as to give an even increasing scope for the work of other 
strata, to the exclusion of that which was disproportionately high^ 
priced. 

Thus, the various strata of the employed class are continually 
competing with one another for employment over a great part, 
though not over the whole, of the field of industry. They do not 
compete for the same tasks as a rule: but they do habitually 
compete for employment in making the same product by different 
processes; or in making products which subserve practically the 
same purposes. This competition is in addition to tlie incessant 
rise of members of the lower strata to a position of c/Iective direct 
competition for employment in higher grade work; and to the 
less frequent falling of members of a higher grade to the necessity 
of seeking employment in the work of a lower grade. On the whole 
it maybe concluded that the money values, which market competi¬ 
tion assigns to different services, differ in important respects from 
their true social values: but yet the work, wliich it docs within 
these limits, is very thorough. 

In spite of many failures, it has a strong claim on our respect 
because it gra^q^les with great difficulties which have been ignored 
by the brilliant but over-bold imaginations of the propounders 
of large schemes tor a social order that affords very little place 
to rights of private property. It tends with marvellous power so 
to assort employees among various industries, and among various 
businesses in eacli industry, tliat every man is employed on that 
work to which his personal efficiency is most appropriate. For 
where the assorli.icnt is bad, the employer cannot afford to pay 
for that part of the operative’s faculty, which is not turned to full 
account at his present work: and the operative may reasonably 
expect to improve his position by seeking work in another business 
in which his faculty may be turned to better account. 


M.M. 
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IV, n, 8 3. The aggregation of worTcers in factorie$ eausea inter- 

ruptiona of employment to he more compicnovs than they 
toovld 6e, if work generally were done in cottagea^ aa it waa 
in earlier timea^. 

The present writer spent a winter some years ago at Palermo, 
The mediaeval traditions of industry went on there, and everything 
that one reads about with regard to the clientele of the well-to-do 
houses among the working men in the Middle Ages one found in 
Palermo then If one had tried to collect statistics of want of 
employment, one would probably have found next to none 
Scarcely anybody was thrown out of regular eraplo}^ ment because 
scarcely anybody was in it. But the average employment of the 
handicraftsman in Palermo was probably seldom as great as in 
the east end of London in depressed times, and the average annual 
earnings were probably not a quarter as high. Of course, in certain 
cases, hirings were made for the year, during which the employer 
was practically bound to give some sort of sustenance to the 
employee But, when that system prevailed, the employee in 
return often gave up so much of his freedom that it might be 
questioned whether he was completely a free man. 

Objections ma\ be raised in this connection as to the sufficiency 
of our returns of w ant of employment On the ether hand, it may 
be urged that when people work at their own homes one cannot 
prove that they are thrown out of emjiloynient, because the 
irregularity of their employment is the rule and not the exception. 
If they ha\e no work to day they may have it to morrow, if they 
are in work to day, they ha'v e no reason for supposing that they 
will be to morrow Now those people were in the same conditions 
as the majority of people in the mediaeval times—they took a job 
when it came to them they consequent!v never were “out of 
employment”, there was nothing to ^get into the newspapers 
When a f ictors w ith 5000 hands works half time or closes its doors 
the fact IS telegraphed all over England while if 5000 people, 
each working m his own home, get a little less steady employment 
than before there is nothing to attract attention, at all events 
outside of their immediate neighbourhood 

In this connection, it may be noted that, when the range of 

^ Much of thii Bootion m reproduced from evidence submitted to the Royal 
Oommisfljon on Gold and SiUer m 1888, Question! 9816, 7. 
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skilled industry is incireasing^ there may be a fall in the rates of jv. n, a 
wages in many employments, at the same time that the average 
rate of wages of all the wage receivers taken together tends to rise. 

Suppose, for instance, that some time ago skilled labour had 40^. 
and imskilled labour 16&*.; but at that time the unskilled labourers 
were twice as numerous as the skilled. Suppose that after a time 
there is a fall in the wages oi every trade; tliat the skilled wages 
fall to 305., and the unskilled wages to 15s.: but that, meanwhile, 
the number of skilled increases till it is twice as great as that of 
the unskilled: the appjircnt result will have been a fall of wages. 

But the real result will be that the wages, which wore on the 
average 24s. in the former penod, have risen to 205. in the latter. 

If therefore it is true tJiat the ranks of skilled industry have in¬ 
creased in anything like as great a prox>ortioii as the ranks of 
unionists, it is probable that the common estimates that have been 
given of the rise of the average wages in the working classes are 
below the truth. 

Of course, when prices are falling, everybody who undertakes 
a business risk is likely to have his risk turn out worse than if 
prices were rising. When a fall of prices sets in, many business 
men strike: that is, they say, We will not keep our mills running 
full time,” or “We will go out of business.” But after they have 
struck for a little while they recognize that, although they may 
lose money by working their mills, they would lose more money by 
not working them. They may indeed manage to get a combina¬ 
tion to check production of one particular article, and artificially 
raise its price; and thus they may gain at the expense of the 
community. But such schemes have never lasted on a large scale 
for a long time: after a little while it is found that running half¬ 
time is less profitable than running full time. 

A few men may refuse to go on with their businesses: and 
some great works have been completely closed, and never re¬ 
opened. But these are exceptional cases, due to exceptional 
causes. As a rule when closed they are sold to new men, who, 
purchasing them at a comparatively low rate, have aU the benefit 
of the past fall of prices, and are able to go on, and make profits. 
Therefore strong evidence is needed to prove that a fall of prices 
diminishes the productiveness of industry, except during a rela¬ 
tively short transitional period. 


16—2 
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4. Technical pTogreaa ia reapomibU Jor (h^ temporal 
mwmployment of some amaU daaaea of worker a. Ita injuries 
are small in comparison with ike benefit HuU mankind derives 
from it: hut they call for careful study; and for remedy^ where 
that can he found. 

The causes which make particular classes of goods liable to 
exceptionally great variations of demand are of several different 
kinds. Seasonal variations can be in great measure anticipated: 
though an exceptionally cold, or an exceptionally warm, winter, 
may cause the prices of house coals, and of certain classes of 
clothing, to vary a good deal from their normal costs of produc¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the demands for particular sorts of 
fashion goods are in great measure fostered artificially by par¬ 
ticular groups of dealers in touch with manufacturers^. 

An advance of technique is frequently accompanied by tem¬ 
porary dislocations of employment. Its benefits are likely to be 
many times as great as the harm which it w orks; but that harm 
needs to be taken seriously, and kept within as narrow limits as 
possible. This seems to be a matter in which ill-considered action 
is likely to do more harm than good; but in which much net good 
may result from thorough thought and vigilant forethought. 

Industrial progress involves change: perfect stability of in¬ 
dustry or trade indicates low vitalit}’', even in occupations, whose 
general character is but httle modified from one generation to 
another. Almost every such change improves the prospects of 
some branches of industry and of some kinds of industrial faculty. 
Therefore, the conditions of industry and trade would be likely 
to fluctuate a little from year to year, and from generation to 
generation, throughout the whole western world. This is a sign 
of weakness and a source of weakness. But its main cause is to 
be foimd in that development of commoh international interests 
in industry and trade, which has played an important part in the 
rapid progress of mankind during the last hundred years. Later 
stages of that progress may be expected to increase the power of 
thoughtful men so to anticipate the future that means may be 

* Rumour says that many a fashion in dress has been planned at a meeting in 
Paris of representatives of leading dealers and manufacturers: and that materials 
adapted to the coming fashion are already on many looms, before any anticipa¬ 
tion of it has pei-colated through to the public; or even to the great body of 
manuiaotuiers and traders, who are interested in the matter. 
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fitly adapted to coming needs and banness credit may develop 17.0,4 
more steadily and sorely. For tbe present, however, reckoning 
must be made with the probability that some credits will be 
granted, not wisely but too well, by leaders of finance, as well as 
by the less instructed public, to business ventures that are some¬ 
what lacking in administrative capacity, or in foresight. Even if 
wars and other extraneous evils do not greatly hinder the develop¬ 
ment of industry and trade, fluctuations in the rate of progress 
seem likely tn continue. Such fluctuations are likely to be the 
result of variations in many diverse influences; the normal 
periods of these variations are likely to diifer; and therefore a 
fluctuation of general prosperity, which is due to their combined 
action, is not likely to present a very clear outline. These matters, 
however, belong more pro]>erly to a volume which is designed to 
supplement of Econotmes md Jndustry and Trade', as 

well as the present volume. Altcntion may be dirccled to the able 
and suggestive study of them in Part. VI of Professor Pigou’s 
Economics of welfare. An interesting study of fluctuations in a 
country, whose currency normally rests on a basis other than 
gold, will be found in Tlie future of Exuiange, by Professor 
H. Stanley Jevona. 



CHAPTER III 


RELATIONS OF THE MONEY MARKET TO FLUCTUA¬ 
TIONS OF INDUSIRY AND TRADE 

IV, HI, 1 1. The gradual growth of organ hed niarhets for capital to 

he invested in hminess developments. 

Every great undertaking ” needs groat “ enterprise these two 
terms have drifted somewhat apart, but their origins are near 
together And, though the masteiy of mechanical routine takes 
an even larger place in a business that needs a vast durable plant: 
yet its permanent success, even in mere money-making, generally 
requires tlie guidance of a few nunds with a faculty of imagination; 
as well as of many, that are persistent in the orderly development 
of details Foi great progress can be attained only b> bold daring, 
and security may be purchased at too high a cost Where no con¬ 
siderable risks are run, there can be no great progress^ 

In a bold, enterprising country, such as England has long been, 
great iisks are habitually taken As children will vie with one 
another to see which can snatch the finest piece of seaweed from 
the sand, and yet just escape the coming billow, so e\en those 
business men, who are not of a reckless temperament, do not 
always draw off fiom exciting speculations at the first sign of 
approaching disasters The years, nay, the months, just befoie 
credit breaks are often those in which the highest and the quickest 
profits are to be made by alert financiers, who can deftly pluck 
the pn/e, and gel out of the reach of dsngcr just in time It has 
been well said that “the state of trade revolves apparently in an 
established cycle First we find it in a state of quiescence—next, 
improvement—growing confidence—prosperity—excitement— 
overtrading—convulsion—pressure—stagnation—distress—ending 
again in quiescence^ ” 

^ Some origins of present economic problems are diseussed in Book I of 
Industry and Trade^ with reference in chapters m and iv to the qualities that are 
required for and de\ eloped m the processes of massive manufacture 

* Reflections on the causes and consequences of the pressure on the Money 
Market, 1837, by Lord Overstone, reprinted m 1867 and edited by McCulloch. 
Lord Overstone took a leading part in the movement for the stnngent regulation 
of the issue of paper curieuc>, which lesultcd m the Aot of 1844 



IKCBEASING WIDTH OF INDUSTEUL FLUCTUATIONS 

The recent history of fluctuations of general credit shows much xv. ni, % 
variety of detail, but a close uniformity of general outline. In 
the ascending phase, credit has been given somewhat boldly, and 
even to men whose business capacity has not been proved. For, 
at 9uch times a man may gain a profit on nearly every transaction, 
even though he has brought no special knowledge or ability to 
bear on it; and his success may probably tempt others, of like 
capacity with himself, to buy speculatively. If he is quick to get 
out of his ventures, he probably makes a profit. But his sales 
hasten a fall of prices, which must have come in the course of 
time. Though the fall is likely to be slight at first; yet each down¬ 
ward movement impairs the confidence which had caused the rise 
of prices, and is still giving them some suj>port. The faU of 
a lighted match on some thing that smoulders has often started 
a disastrous panic in a crowded theatre. 

2 . The area, o\^er ichieh a ffuctuation ofhHHiueHs enterprise 
and industrial activity commonly extends has widened; and 
it is widening. 

While the scale of fluetuationa of credit has increased, some 
progress has been made in the tasks of forecasting them, and of 
making preparations against them. They occupied a part of the 
attention of mediaeval Ciilds and Trading Companies: but only in 
quite recent times has the study of tliem been brought up to a 
high level of efficiency. Powerful businesses, as well as many 
newspapers, are now served by highly trained busijiess corre¬ 
spondents in numerous centres; whoso duty it is to report fully 
by post on broad gradual movements: they send telegrams, 
sometimes in cypher, in relation to matters that are of special 
interest to their principals. Meanwhile the collection of detailed 
information has been organized by both general and special news¬ 
papers, aided hy telegraph and telephone: and thus the producing 
and distributing centres for each important class of goods are 
united, almost as completely as were the individual producers 
and traders in Manchester or Leeds or Lyons in earlier times. 

This extension of the areas, over which fluctuations of industry 
and trade spread, is mainly due to two causes; which are indeed 
closely connected with one another. The first is the increase in 
the size of the ordinary business unit: and the second is the 
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IV, in, 2. rapidity and cheapness of modem communications by land, water 
and air. The ownership of the means of production and transport 
is now distributed among a larger proportion of the population 
than formerly, in spite of the fact that the number of businesses 
engaged in production and transport is much smaller relatively 
to the population than it used to be. The securities of many large 
businesses are quoted on the Stock Exchange; and their prices 
fluctuate in accordance with broad changes affecting credit in 
general, as well as those which are pecuhar to individual under¬ 
takings. 

The general tendency of fluctuations of credit to become inter¬ 
national was strengthened long ago by increased intercourse among 
the chief centres of industry and trade. Recent improvements in 
the means of communication have in gicai measure unified large 
business interests in many countries; while instantaneous electrical 
intercourse by land, sea, and air is making the whole western world 
one in regard to such intelligence as is of most concern to operators 
on great stock exchanges. This tendency has increased vastly in 
strength during recent yeais, but was strong before the age of 
steam and electricity. 

Of course it seldom happens that the imports of one country 
(A) from another (/i) exactly balance lier ex])OiU to J5. some of 
the obbgations of each to the other are likely, in any case, to be 
discharged by t he transfer of bills on otJier countries. But suppose 
that A IS an old country, most of whose natural resources are fully 
developed, while R is a new country (such as Australia), whose 
natural resources are large relatively to her population; or, an old 
country, like Russia or India, whose resources are largo relatively 
to the capital at her command. In such a case A is likely to accept 
payment for a considerable part of her exports to B in the form of 
stock exchange securities: some of these,are hkcly to represent 
pubhc debts, for which R’s Government is responsible; while 
others are issued by private trading companies. Meanwhile, many 
a bank, especially if it has offices m an old country and in a new, 
transfers much command over capital, received from the pubhc in 
the old country to be employed on its own respoiisibihty in the 
new. By these and similar means, nearly the whole free capital 
of the world is made available for developing the richest natural 
resources of the world. 



THB GOU^B OF A FLUCTUATION OF CEEDIT SM 

3. The ordinary course of a fluctuation of commercial iv,m,8. 
credit^. 

An improvement of credit may have its rise in the opening out 
of foreign markets after a war, in a good harvest, or in some other 
definite change: but more often it arises from the mere passing 
away of old causes of distrust, which had had their origin in some 
previous misfortune or mismanagement. Whatever its origin, when 
once begun it tends to grow. Bankers lend more by book credits: 
and, if they are issuers of notes, they increase their issues. Other 
business men trust their customers readily: bills of exchange 
multiply; new undertakings are started: orders are given to 
builders and manufacturers; orders are given for additional 
mac'hinery and oilier plant. At first the movement may be slight, 
but it gams strength as it grows. 

Producers find that the demand for their goods is increasing; 
they expect to sell at a ])rofit, and are willing to pay good prices 
for the proinj)t delivery of what they want. Employers compete 
with one another for labour; wages rise; and the employed in 
spending their wages increase the demand for all kinds of com¬ 
modities. New public and private Companies are started to take 
advantage of the promising openings "which show themselves 
among the general activity. Thus the desire to buy and the willing¬ 
ness to pay increased prices grow together; Credit is ever more 
confident; bankers and others lend more freely; the instruments 
of credit multiply: prices, wages and profits go on rising; there 
is a general rise in the incomes of those engaged in trade: they 
spend freely, increase the demand for goods and raise prices still 
higher. Many speculators seeing the rise, and thinking i( will con¬ 
tinue, buy goods with the expectation of selling them at a profit. 

At such a time a man, who has only a few hundred pounds, can 
often borrow from bankers and others the means of buying many 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods; and every one who thus enters 
into the market as a buyer, adds to the upward tendency of prices, 
whether he buys with his own or with borrowed money. 

This movement goes on for some time, till at last an enormous 
amount of trading is being carried on by credit and with borrowed 
money. Old firms are borrowing in ordei to extend their business; 

' Mach of this Section is reproduced from Economics of Industry by the 
present writer and his wife, published in 1870. 
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IV, 01,3. new firms are borrowing in order to start their business, and 
speculators are borroAving in order to buy and hold goods: trade 
is in a dangerous condition. Those whose business it is to lend 
money are among the first to read the signs of the times; and they 
begin to think about contracting their loans. But they cannot do 
this without much disturbing trade. If they had been more chary 
of lending at an earlier stage, they would simply have prevented 
some new business from being undertaken; but when it is once 
undertaken, it cannot be abandoned without a loss of much of the 
capital that has been invested in it. Trading companies of all kinds 
have borrowed vast sums with which they have begun to open 
mines, and build docks and ships and ironworks and factories; 
prices being high they do not get much building done for their 
outlay, and though they are not yet ready to reap profits on their 
investment, ihey have to come again into the market to borrow 
more capital. The lenders of capital already wish to contract their 
loans; and the demand for moie loans raises the rate of interest 
very high. Distrust increases, those who have lent become eager 
to secure themselves: and refuse to renew their loans on easy or 
even on any terms. Some speculators have to sell goods in order 
to pay their debts; and by so doing they check the rise of prices. 
This check makes all other speculators anxious, and many rush 
in to sell. For a man, who has borrowed money at interest to buy 
goods, may be mined if he holds them a long time, even while their 
price remains stationary: he is almost sure to be mined if he holds 
them while their price falls. When a laige speculator fails, his 
failure may cause that of others who have lent their credit to him; 
and their failure again that of others. Many of those who fail may 
be really ‘‘sound”: that is, their assets may exceed their debts. 
But though a man is sound, some untoward event, such as the 
failure of others who are known to be indebted to him, may make 
his creditors suspect him. They may be able to demand immediate 
payment from him, while he cannot collect quickly what is owing 
to him; and the market being disturbed he is distrusted; he cannot 
borrow, and he fails. As credit by growing makes itself grow, so 
when distmst has taken the place of confidence, failure and panic 
breed panic and failure. The commercial storm leaves its path 
strewn with min. When it is over there is a calm, but a dull heavy 
calm. Those who have saved themselves are in no mood to venture 
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again: oompanies, whose success is doubtful, are wound up, and A 
new companies cannot be formed. Coal, iron, and the other 
materials fall in price as rapidly as they rose. 

When the credit and business activities of a country are in the 
ascending phase, her market becomes a good one to sell in, and 
a bad one to buy in; and the exchanges become increasingly un¬ 
favourable to her- till at last they reach specie point, and the 
exportation of the precious metals becomes profitable. It fore¬ 
shadows a fall of prices; people generally, and especially bankers, 
become anxious. Everyone takes alarm on his account, partly 
because he knows that others are taking alarm on theirs. His 
creditors are so far a little more likely to demand payment than 
before, and his debtors a hi tie less certain to be ready with it. 

An adverse movement of the excliangcs is oflen both a symptom 
and a cause of a slackening of the flow of (Tedit. If not handled 
well, the ebb of credit may gather force and bectime a torrent: the 
greater had been the pjling up of waters in the ascending flow of 
credit, the greater the violence of the ebb. 

The immediate occasion of a commercial crisis has often been 
a few business failures, that would have been unimportant if the 
solid framework of business had not been overlaid by much rather 
loose credit; but tlie real cansc of the crisis was not to be found 
in those small failures. It lay in the slender hold which much 
credit at the time had on solid foundations. 

4. Tendency of flnetuattons of credit and industrial 
aelivity to become hiternationaL 

The transfer of international stock exchange securitjes, which 
results automatically from tlie natural tendency of such securities 
to fall in value in a stringent money market, is an instance of the 
rule that a high rate of interest induces peojde in general and 
speculators in particular to reduce their holdings of all marketable 
things for which they have not an immediate need. For instance, 
high rates of interest and discount in England increase the charges 
to which Englishmen are put who hold stocks of cotton or wheat 
or copper with borrowed money; and thus it lowers (other things 
being equal) the prices of cotton, wheat, copper, etc. in England 
relatively to other countries. This may possibly cause a httle ex¬ 
portation of these commodities to other countries; and probably 
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IV, ni, 1 will cause some cargoes of them with imcertain destination, or even 
provisionally destined for England, to be diverted by telegraphic 
orders to their ports. And every such movement would diminish 
the power of drawing on the part of other countries against England, 
and would make the exchanges less unfavourable to her. 

In the same way a rise in the rates of discount and interest makes 
English speculators unwilhng to hold large amounts of stock ex¬ 
change securities; the price of these consequently tends downwards 
in English markets and such of them as are international in 
character are promptly sold by telegraph or otherwise in markets 
in which their price has not fallen. 

But this is not all. Commodities are not held speculatively 
except in anticipation of a rise of price. But stock exchange 
securities yield a direct income independently of any such rise. 
Securities, therefore, are held semi-speculatively under a less 
confident belief that their price will rise than would be necessary 
in the case of commodities that yielded no income themselves; 
and consequently a shght increase in the profits so made by the 
uses of money in other ways will turn the balance of advantage 
against the continued holding of a larger volume of securities than 
of commodities. Finally, they are perfectly “graded,*’ and can 
be described exactly, so that the purchaser does not need to see 
them before final dehvery; their direct cost of transport is nominal; 
the risk of loss in transport is very small, and some of them can 
even be replaced if lost; and lastly the demand for them is elastic, 
and the power which foreign markets have of absorbing them is 
very great. 

To sum up; Bankers’ drafts and other financial paper have 
recently grown into importance relatively to commercial bills as 
means of transferring the temporary use of capital from one 
country to another. There has been a great increase in the transfer 
of stock exchange securities by post, and of the command over 
them by telegraph; and the power of all these three agencies has 
been very much increased by the improvement of postal com¬ 
munications and especially by the telegraph. Even commercial bills, 
though smaller in volume relatively to the aggregate of business 
transactions than they used to be, have gained so much in strength 
from the new facihties of communication that though their power 
has diminished relatively, it is absolutely greater now than ever 
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before. And all theae agencies taken together can operate so tv,m,A 
promptly in every way, that in spite of the vast oscillations of 
modern business, no western country can remain under pressure 
for any considerable time, while others have ready capital to spare, 
and she has not lost their confidence. 

The international money market obtains ever more solidarity: 
the rates of discomit, the prices of securities, and the prices of 
easily portable commodities vary in different countries less and 
less from their mean international level; and the exchanges are 
seldom allowed to move from par so far and so long as to cause 
any considerable futile movement of the precious metal: that is, 
a movement which is occasioned by a mere want of balance of 
immediate international claims, and would therefore be likely to 
need to be effaced by an opposite movement when these particular 
claims have been adjusted. Tims, the trade, which England carries 
on with the various countries of the world, is in fact welded into 
one wh(jlc: she balances her indebtedness, not with each other 
country separately, but with them all together. If her prompt 
claims on (say) New Zealand run a little short of New Zealand’s 
claims on her, a small turn of the exchanges in favour of New 
Zealand and against England, brings at once into ])lay excess of 
prompt claims which Jinglaiid lias on other countries, sometimes 
enabling them to act directly, sometimes working round through 
a third and perhaps fourth and fifth money market. Thus, unless 
England is really short of prompt claims on the world as a whole, 
her exchanges with New Zealand are not likely to become very 
unfavourable to her. Various accidents, especially shocks to com¬ 
mercial or political credit, may cause a sharp divergence between 
her exchanges with different countries. Eut in placid times, 
England’s exchanges with the chief gold-using countries of the 
Continent, tend to move together: and though the connection is 
less close, the same is in a great measure true of her exchanges 
with the gold-using countries of the rest of the world. 



CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONS OF THE MONEY-MARKET TO FLUCTUA- 
TIONS OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE, CONTINUED 

IV, IV, 1 1, Some rariafion^i hi the rate of interest ohtainahlefor 

the v^i of capital {with good sa until) eorrespond to chaiigis 
in the prospiets of hujhprofit^ to be ohtaived in the develop 
ment of mdu^tries mw and old ofhtis eorn^pond to varia¬ 
tions in the supplif of capitalj lelatiidy to the development 
of existing entu prises^ and the nieeption of others. 

Interest is (ornmonly Liken to be the percentage on a loan 
which a borrower pays for a penod of the loan, generally a year 
a high rate of interest always indicites strong demand for the 
loan of capital Tins demind may be the result of listing general 
distress, but it is more often the lesiilt of expectations, whether 
well founded or not, that general prosperity is hkely to be high. 
It IS sometimes c<*use(l by a prospect of great gams to be probably 
derived from the U’-c of cajutal m existing businesses or in new 
enterprises And it is sometimes caused by the discovery that the 
provision of capital made from some important enterprises, has 
been inideqiiate insomuch that raoic must be risked, or else 
much must be lost The rate of interest often rises rather high, 
under the inlluence oi hope, in an ascending phase of industrial 
and commercial acti\ ity and prosperity but it seldom rises very 
high for that reason On the other hand, it may be raised to a 
vast height b> feirs that commerci il or political disturbances may 
soon rcstiict the operations of credit, and thus impel many people 
to strengthen their own pobitions by calling in all payments due 
to them, whicli are within their contiol 

Commercial distrust tends to fluctuate more or less in ten-year 
periods Political distrust knows no law The price of the British 
National Debt, bearing 3 per cent interest, touched 97 in 1792, 
it fell below 48 in 1797 and in 1798 It fluctuated between 53 
and 65 in the }ear of A\aterloo, it touched 97 m 1824, but fell 
to 75 during the troubles of 1825, 
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2. Discount on a hill is a deduction of interest from the rv.w,*. 
amount written on its face. Its elasticity and ease of adaptor 
lion to the circumstances of eadi particular adranoe enable 
it to play a chief part in the quick adjustment of free capital 
to the demand for it 

The rate of discount is distinguished on the Money Market, for 
practical reasons, from the rate of interest on short loans: but 
it will be sufficient here to consider only those conditions which 
are common to both. The rate of interest for long loans is governed 
on the one side by the needs of businesses for capital to carry 
them tlirough the undertakings which they have in hand, or in 
view, and, on the other side by the amount of cajrital which is 
not as yet spoeiahzed or “fixed” in any particular use. This 
amount is in effect the excess of recent aggregate production over 
the corresponding consumption of wealth; together with the 
amount of new wealth, winch lias already been given over to 
productive uses, but is not yet distinctly specialized to any one. 

The rates of interest for sJiort perods, and of discount, are of 
course often changed at short intervals, in accordance with 
fluctuations in the general activity of the markets and their 
confidence as to the prosperity of the near future'. 

It is obvious^ that tlie mean rate of discount must bo much 
under the influence of the mean rate of interest for long loans; 
which is determined by the extent and the riclmcss of the field 
for the investment of capital on the one hand, and on the other 
by the amount of capital seeking investment. If the amount of 
capital has been increasing fast, then, in spite of a great widening 
of the field of investment, it forces down the rate of discount. 

The fall in the rate of discount so caused fails to stimulate 
spccidation, because it has been itself caused by the difficulty 
of finding good openings for speculative investment: tliis difficulty 
may be due in part to the fear that prices will go on falling, 

^ As ia woll known, interest at 1 per cent, for a quarter of a year is at a rather 
higher rate than 4 per cent, for a year. For instance, £10,000 lent for three months 
on the Ist of January would become £10.100 on the Ist of April; £10,201 at the 
rate of 1 per cent, for a second three months; a very little more than £10,303 
after a third three months; and rather more than £10,400 at the end of the year. 

Differences of tliis kind are not worth considering in ordinary business: but they 
demand notice in transactions involving large sums of money. 

* This paragraph is reproduced from evidence submitted to the Glold and 
Silver Commission, 1887-8, Question 9686. 
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iv, IV. 2 . Equilibntun is found at that rate of interest for long loans (and 
the corresponding rate of discount for short loans) which equates 
supply and demand. 

Again, the influx of a good deal of bulhon into the city is hkely 
to lower the rate of discount. This does not increase the amount 
of capital, in the strictest sense of the word it does not increase 
the amount of bmlding materials, machinery, etc. But it does 
increase the amount of command over capital which is in the hands 
of those whose business it is to lend to speculative enteipnse. 
Having this extra supply. lenders lower still more the rate, which 
they charge for loans, and they keep on lowering it till a point is 
reached at which the demand will carry oft the laiger supply. 
When this has been done, there is moie capital in the hands of 
speculative investors, who come on the markets for goods as 
buyers, and so raise prices Furthei, the influx of bulhon will 
have caused people to expect a rise of prices, and, therefore, to 
be more inchned to borrow for spcculaiive investments Thus it 
may not be necessary to lower the rate of discount very much 
The increased demand for loans will meet the increased supply 
half way, and, after a time, may outrun it, cau'^ing a rise in the 
rate of discount. But, as this rise will be merely an incident in 
a senes of changes w Inch put more command ov^r capital in the 
hands of speculative investors, it will go with an increased demand 
for goods and a continued rise of prices 

This appears to be the way in which an extra supply of the 
precious metals will bring prices up Having been raised, they will 
be sustained For, the methods of business remaining stationary, 
if a man with an income of ilOOO keeps on the average £12 in his 
pocket, and if then is more currency m the country, so that his 
share is increased from £12 to 114 then what was formerly bought 
by £12, will now be sold at £14 Thus higher prices are sustained 
by an increase in the amount of cash on hand, w’^hich a person 
cares to keep This amount depends upon the habits of business 
m his particular rank of life, together with his individual peculi¬ 
arities if they are not changed, any increase in the amount of 
currency which falls to his shaie will raise proportionately pnees 
60 far as he is concerned. 

Speaking generally then, it may be said that a rise m the rate 
of discount IB caused by an increase m the desire of some of those 
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who use capital to borrow; or by a decrease in the willingness iv, 
of some of those, who are in control of capital, to lend. The first 
commonly indicates increased confidence, and perhaps increased 
prosperity; the latter generally indicates the opposite. Looking 
at the special case of the effect of an increase in currency on the 
rate of discount in tlie western world, the cycle seems to be this. 

The new currency, or the increase of currency, goes, not to private 
persons, but to the banking centres; and,therefore, it increases the 
wilhngiiess of lenders to lend in the first instance, and lowers the 
rate of discount. But it afterwards raises prices: and therefore 
it tends to increase discount. This latter movement is cumulative. 

The loans to one man make him a good customer for others at good 
prices, and make them therefore eager to borrow: that makes them 
good customers; and so the movement grows. Thus, a fall in the 
purchasing power of money tends, after a while, to raise the rate 
of discount and the rate of interest on long investments^ 

The history of variations in the current rate of discount seems 
to indicate, as might be expected a pnort; first, that ratios of 
discount will generally bo higher when prices arc rising than when 
they are falling, because the borrowers will be eager for loans: 
and Bcrondly, that they will generally be higher during periods of 
high prices, than in periods of low prices; not because one is the 
cause of the otlier, but because botli aic the results from the same 
cause—the prevalence of a confident spirit in the business world. 

Those periods are, however, liabh‘, to be broken by cyclones of 
distrust, and such cyclones raise discount for a time to the very 
highest levels ol all. They arc accompanied by falling jirices, 
followed by falhng rates of discount. A change in the rate of dis¬ 
count is indeed the ripple of a wave on the surface: tJie average 
level ot the rate is governed by the rate of iiilerest which ran be 
got for the investment of capital: and this is being lowered by the 
rapid and steady growth of things, the actual excess of jiroduction 
over consumption. If destructive wars could be stayed, the rate of 
interest on secure investments would fall far. Labour might then 

^ Loans for short periods aro often obtained a1 exorbitant rates of interest 
from professional money lenders: but a trusted customer can obtain such a loan 
easily from his bank, and at a very low rate. Much the greater part of such loans 
are however obtained by discounting a bill not yet duo. In former times, a bill 
frequently passed from one hand to another, being endorsed by every one who 
handled it: all such signatories being of course responsible for it m thtir order. 

17 
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IV, IT, 3. be equipped with powerful appliances, and yet retain by far the 
greater part of the value, which is added to raw material by the 
joint operations of labour and capital. 

To conclude: the rate of interest is governed by the average 
profitableness of business in general, fluctuations of the market 
rate of discount about the average rate of interest are governed 
by a great variety of passing incidents in the general course of 
business. The rate at which the Bank of England disc ounts first- 
class bills controls in great measure the general rates of discount 
for bills of various classes, that rate influences the course of 
business at large, partly because it reflects the general character 
of current business. 

3. Prompt action hy the BauL of England in regard to 
the rate of discount often checks mireasonahU expansions of 
credit, which might otherwise grow, after the manner of a 
fall of snow on a steep mountain side. 

It is a matter of common expeiience that even a temporary 
stnngency of the money market materially affects stock exchange 
prices this result is apt to be thought natural, but it rails for 
some explanation. The rate for stock exchange loans, like all 
others, is quoted per annum , and if this uses 2 pe^ cent the charge 
for a fortnightly loan needed for carrying over to the next account 
rises less than a tenth of 1 per cent and it is not jyrima facie 
reasonable that m consequence securities should fall in price by 
much more than one-tenth per cent., as iii fact they frequently do. 

Of course fluctuations of prices in the market are caused mainly 
by fluctuations in relative strength and eagerness of bulls and bears 
in the market, stocks in the hands of steady investors take httle 
or no immediate part in the play. Puces stiffen if, wL en the account 
day comes, the amount of loose stock ready to be dehvered is small 
^elatl^ ely to that which the bulls are ready to carry, and t;^ce versa. 
Some bulls and some bears are sure to be on the margin of doubt, 
whether to continue or not, and both will watch the rate of dis¬ 
count If the loose surplus of loanable money in Lombard Street 
is small, and carrying over rates are st^ff, a few bulls will elect 
to close out, and avoid these still rates so they will pay or receive 
differences, according as prices are lower or higher than when they 
bought; and their demand will have ceased. On the other hand» 
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a few bears^ forecasting this tendency, will have increased hopes iv, it, a 
that prices will move in their favour, and will be inclined to 
continue their offers by carrying them to the next account instead 
of settling at this account. These movements may be small: but 
they are apt to act hke a falhng stone on a steep hiJl-aide covered 
with loose snow. The stone gathers a little snow, the snowball 
gathers more snow; and uliiniately there is big movement, which, 
under exceptional conditions,becomes an avalanciie. Similarly the 
little fluctuation in piicc started by the action of these few people, 
who were before on the margin of doubt, and therefore lial}lo to be 
influenced by a small cause, will act on the opinions of others 
and thus be magnitied. 11 the market happen to be in a nerv'ous, 
hysterical ccndition, even so slight a cause as a small rise in the 
rate of discount may initialr n stock exchange a\ alanche, or panic. 

In ordinary times, cool heads predominate among professional 
speculators. They distinguish between those stringencies of tlie 
money market wliiili may probably foreshadow worse things to 
come, and those which are in the normal course of events: for 
instance, they expect a temporary stringency ^ a used by the with¬ 
drawal of money from the city to tlie country in han^cst time; 
and And prcjfit in the undue significance which the amateurs at¬ 
tribute to the consequent movement on the Exciiange. But the 
ordinar}^ professional is himself at a like disadvantage rolath^ely 
to great linanciers in anticipaling those wayward moods of the 
money market that conform to no rule: for indeed those moods 
arc themselves largely fashioned by the great operators. 

For instance, the temporary wuthdraw^al of a comparatively 
small sum of gold from the central reserv^e in the Bank of Ji<ngLind 
acts appreciably on discount, and therefore on the power which 
the market has of carrying stocks, and therefore on their price. 

A moderate force applied to the legulating value can bring into 
play great forces, whose action can bo exploited for the benefit 
of those who know of it beforeliand, because they have contrived 
it. Such manoeuvres are indeed diflicult in any country, the basis 
of \rhosc currency is an estuary of the vast international ocean 
of gold. But they are easy, where iLo currency is isolated; 
especially when it consists of inconvertible paper^. 

* In recent yenirs, since silver has ceased to bo a chief medium of large trans¬ 
actions, it has been easy to act upon the small margm of silver that has been 

n --2 
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4 . Tentative svggestiom as to directions, on which organ¬ 
ized effort may possibly work, with the purpose of diminishing 
fiuu^wUions of employment, without slackening the advance 
of industrial technique^. 

Economic institutions are the products of human nature, and 
cannot change much faster than human nature changes. Educa¬ 
tion, the raising of our moral and religious ideals, and the growths 
of printing press and telegraph have indeed affected English 
human nature: and many things, which economists rightly con¬ 
sidered impossible thirty years ago, are possible now. The rate 
of change is increasing constantly and rapidly: and we may be 
tempted to speculate boldly for the future. But we have to act 
for the present; and to take human nature, not as it may be, 
but as it is. 

There are some causes of discontinuity of labour which we cannot 
remedy, such as bad harvests; and some which we should not wish 
to remedy, such as new inventions. Almost every invention does 
some partial harm; and, as the rate of invention increases, so this 
harm increases. But it yields a large net surplus of good; and 
those, who reap the good, may be expected to bestow some of it 
to shield those on whom the harm falls. 

Those causes of discontinuity which lie within our scope, and 
are remediable, are chiefly connected in some way or other with 
the want of knowledge; but there is one which is wilful: it is 
fashion. Until a little while ago only the rich could change their 
clothing at the capricious order of their dressmakers: but now all 
classes do it. The histories of the alpaca trade, the lace trade, the 
straw hat trade, the ribbon trade, and a multitude of others, teU 
of bursts of feverish activity alternating with deadening idleness. 

Forced interruption to labour is a grievous evil. Those, whose 
livehhood is secure, gain physical and mental health from happy 

fluid in the market at any time. To lower or raise its gold price for a time by a 
twentieth was not a very diflicult task: and since all securities, the mcome from 
which was ]iayable m silver, followed suit for a time at least, there was scope 
for risking a little in the silver market, and making large gams in stocks. lUus* 
trations of tins kind might be multiplied: but enough has been said to emphasize 
the enormous power of those who can sow the seeds of a great change m values 
in one held of speculation, and reap the harvest in remote fields where they 
alone look for it. 

^ This section and the next are based on an Appendix, contributed by the 
present writer, to the Eepori of the Industrial Eemuneration Conference, 1899. 
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and well-spent holidays. But want of work, with long continued iv,w,A 
anxiety, consumes a man’s best strength without any return. His 
wife becomes thin; and his cliildren get, as it were, a nasty notch 
in their lives, which is perhaps never quite overgrown. 

In backward countries irregular employment is, so to speak, the 
rule: as it was in England in earlier days; and as it is even now 
with some artisans, who work on their own account. Because it is 
the rule, very little is heard about it: and, thanks to the breadth 
of her markets and the freedom of her trade, she suffers less from 
it than most other nations. 

Better and more widely diffused knowledge is a remedy for that 
excessive confidence which causes a violent expansion of credit 
and rise of prices; and it is also a remedy for that excessive distrust 
that follows. One of the chief sources of disturbance is the action 
of the general public in providing funds for joint-stock companies. 

Having insufficient technical knowledge, many of them trust just 
where they should n< »t: they swell the demand for building materials 
and machinery and other things, just at the time at which far¬ 
sighted people with special knowledge detect coming danger, and 
this reacts on other trades. With every expansion and contraction 
of credit prices rise and fall. This change of prices presses heavily 
even on those who kept themselves as far as possible from the 
uncertainties of trade, and increases in many ways the intensity 
of commercial fluctuations. For just when private traders and 
public companies are most inclined to reckless ventures, the in¬ 
terest which they liave to pay on borrowed capital represents an 
exceptionally small purchasing power, because j)rice3 are high. 

And in the opposite phase, when their resources are crii)pled by 
the stagnation of business, the lowness of prices compels them to 
sacrifice a much greater amount of real wealth in order to pay their 
interest. When traders are rejoicing in high prices, debenture and 
mortgage holders and other creditors are depressed; and wlien the 
pendulum swings the other way, traders, already depressed, pay 
an exceptionally heavy toll to their creditors. This evil might be 
lessened by the adoption of the plan, already indicated^, of making 
long-term contracts in Official units of general purchasing power, 
instead of in currency. 


1 See Book I, i, § 3. 
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IV, IT, 6. 6- OonclitdiT!^ observations. 

The sagacity and public spirit of the leading minds both among 
employers and employed are increasing fast. But, while human 
nature is what it is, they are not likely to be so unselfish as never 
to curtail production, when they can benefit themselves by doing 
it, though at a great cost to others. 

It is true that a committee of able business men in the country, 
representing not one trade interest but many, might conceivably 
give counsel by which the traders might regulate themselves. 
A committee somewhat of this kind does meet once a week 
in the Bank of England parlour; and it occasionally gives pregnant 
hints to the public, but that is only incidental to its proper 
business. Tt is conceivable that a body of able disinterested men, 
with a wide range of business knowledge, may ultimately be able 
to issue predictions of trade storm and of trade weather generally, 
that may have an appreciable effect in rendering the employ¬ 
ment of industry more ‘-leady and continuous. Hut a committee, 
that was not of natural growth, would not be very likely to 
succeed. 

When considering how such a committee might come together, 
our thoiigJits naturally turn to the hopes of co-operative federation. 
The obstacles to the management of the more difficult kinds ot 
business on the co-operative principle are great; but any piece of 
solid work that is done on the co-operative plan is a great good. It 
helps in many dilTerent ways to brighten tlie future of England’s 
industrial hfc, and for one thing can scarcely fail to diminish 
forced interrupfions of work. 

The highest ranks of industry are not those which have the 
softest hands or wear the neatest coats. They are those which 
make the most use of high and rare faculties. A working-man 
may do better for his son by fitting him to become a responsible 
foreman, than if he makes him a second-rate clerk or school¬ 
master: the foreman will probably do the liigher work, and nghtly 
get the higher wages. The more there are of men, who are fit to rise 
to the liiglier posts in the management of business, the greater will 
be the competition for the aid of ordinary labour, and the higher 
will be tlie average level of wages. 

The chief remedy", then, for low wages is better education. 
School education makes the mind elastic, ready to take in new 
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ideas, and able to communicate freely with others. But what iv,tv,5. 
makes one man really higher than another is a vigorous, straight¬ 
forward character. The work of true education must be in great 
part done by parents: they have the best opportunities for 
teaching their children to feel rightly, to act strongly, and to 
spend wisely. 

The aim of social endeavour must be to increase the numbers 
of those who are capable of the more difficult work of the world, 
and to diminish the number of those who can do only unintelligent 
work, or who perhaps cannot even do that. The age of chivalry 
is not over: we are learning how dependent the possibilities of 
leading a noble life are on ])h)\sical and moral surroundings. 

However great may be our (llsrrust of forcible socialism, we are 
rapidly getting to feci that no one can lay his head on his pillow 
at peace with himself, who is not giving something of his time and 
his Bubatanco to diminish the number of the outcasts of society; 
and to increase yet fiiHher the number of those who can earn a 
reasonable income, and thus have the opiiortunity of living a 
noble life. 
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NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY 

App. A, 1 , 1. A convenient medium of exchange was needed ewn in 

early times for bargains between different family groups, and 
between tribes into which such gronjys expanded. 

E^ptian baa-reliefs suggest that the individual man of the 
present time is not very much more capable, physically and in¬ 
tellectually, than were many of his ancestors thousands of years 
ago^. But in the modern age men collectively are able to compel 
Nature so to work in their service that the average material well¬ 
being of a vast ])opulation is far higher than was possible formerly, 
even when Nature’s resources were very large and generous 
relatively to the population. This result is due mainly to organiza¬ 
tion, combined with the foresight, which induces peojde to make 
provision for their own future; and to a complex of motives which 
leads each generation to make provisions of a durable kind, that 
will yield much of their fruit in distant times Despotic power, 
moved by the desire to be remembered long, and aided by subtle 
knowledge of engineering and astromimy, produced the pyramids. 
But the application of increasing command over Nature to the 
improvement of the conditions of the life of the masses of the 
people made very little progress till quite recent times. 

What improvement there was, resulted mainly from an increase 
in the freedom of movement and of industrial occupation, under 
the protection of imj)roving social order. The breaking up of old 
traditions no doubt destroyed some defences, with which custom 
had covered the conditions of the “inferior” orders of the people. 
Some of its immediate efiects were injurious: but it was a necessary 
step towards their hberation from servile or semi-servile conditions. 
Its cliief instrument was the substitution of values expressed in 
terms of money for obligations expressed in terms of custom. 

This money-instrument worked harshly in some directions, but 

^ This Appendix is attached to Book I, Chapter i. 

* This notion was impressed on me by my father in the British Museum 
seventy years ago. 
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no alternative for it, which could have extended throughout APi».A>a. 
the people, seems to be suggested by history. Great ruling classes 
have indeed controlled the affairs of nations by organized mili' 
tary force: but effective freedom could be attained by the main 
body of any nation, only on the condition that everyone could 
dispose of his goods and services to whoever was able and willing 
to give a return that met his particular requirements and tastes. 

2. Even at twifs^ when the relations betu^eeu iliffere^it 
individuals and different classes irere largely regulated hy 
custom and hy foree^fvee bargaining prevailed at fairs; and 
need arose there for a ^'enrrent** medium of eoechange. 

Gibbon, following closely on Aristotle’s lead, and in accordance 
with eightet‘nth century notions as to early deliberate Social 
Contracts, said that rui>ucy and letters wer(‘ invented, the one to 
express our wants and our prof)crty, and the other to express 
our ideas; both, “liy giving a more active energy to the powers 
and passions of human nature, have coniributed to multiply the 
objects they were designed to represent.’* We now know that 
primitive folk do not form large iiiirposes m advance and pursue 
them on set plans: their appliances are not invented, but grow 
gradually by imperceptible stops. 

The exchange of goods began long before the rights of possession 
of an individual had been clearly and fully mai ked off from those 
of the family, or village, or tribe. Things were given and others 
received in return; and help was lent by one man to another, 
with the understanding that its equivalent w^ould be rendered on 
occasion. But the notion of a definite measurement of give and 
take, whether in regard to exchanges tliat were (‘ompletod in a 
single transaction, or to the return for i)ast aid in the form of 
labour or goods (advanced “on credit,” to use a modern phrase) 
emerged but slowly^. 

^ The bai'kwoodtmp^n who cleared awny the virgin forreta of Eastern America, 
invoked one another a help for roiling hia^y IJut, keen bargainera as they 

were by nature, they did not measure exactly the work involved in each roll: 
a general sense of fairness and good fellowship siifliced in place of detailed records 
of services rendered; and at a later date “honour among thieves” enabled log- 
rolbng to work smoothly among those who combined to plunder the people for 
the benefit now of one sjiecial interest and now of another. More definite obliga¬ 
tions might be incurred m a similar way. One man might lend to another a 
quantity of gram, to be returned with increase perhaps after the next harvest; 
or the use of a horse or a canoe fox an expedition to be requited by a definite 
quantity of a like service later: and so on. 
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App. A, 2. Accordingly it has been argued with some show of reason that, 
though the uses of a modern currency are larger and freer in 
domestic trade than in foreign trade, yet the early origins of money 
were in a sort of inlernational trade which made its appearance 
at the periodical meetings of neighbouring clans for trade. At such 
meetings, which were akin to fairs, barter dominated, there being 
no place as a rule for credit, but it was supplemented by the use 
of some things of trifling nature which were used as media of 
exchange^. 

Among pastoral and agi icultural peoples with abundant territory 
the fiTst place was taken by cattle (or m some places by reindeer, 
bullaloes and other live stock); because they transported them¬ 
selves, and, though the individual peiishod, the stock could be 
maintained jJcrmarK'ntly. it pelded an income and was a source 
of increase of cafital —a term which is said to be derived from 
ca'put or head of live stock. And when land became scarce in a 
more settled civilization, symbolic repiesentations of caitle, im¬ 
pressed upon strips of leather vcrc used as currency: thus fore¬ 
shadowing the credit value of the inconvertible paper currency 
of later days 


^ Thus furs, hides, sperified weights of leather, jneoes of cloth and mats of 
customaiy size and quality, blocks of diiod fish, tobacco, salt, sugar and wax, 
almonds, dates, cocoanuts nnd even eggs have been used as money so also have 
javelins, spear heads, copper, knives, cte Much silver is even now stored up 
m the bangles and other simple ornaments of the needy Hindoo: and the im 
pulsive American Indians are patient enough to get together gieat quantities 
of United States com, among other things, to be used as j>LrBonaJ ornaments. 

A summary of the varieties of material used as mone> in primitive civilizations 
IS given by Wagner, Soc\aloekonomi6rhe Theorte des t/p/drs ii, C The recrudes¬ 
cence of “natural’ inone> in the American colonies under the combined influences 
of close contact with the naines. of poverty in the prefious metals, and of bad 
management of their banks and paper currenev, are well told in Sumner’s Ili'^tory 
of Amu nan Curruny see also Weeden s Economic IJutory of New England. 
Devices for kcc])ing up the standard of legal tendpr tobacco money m Virgmia 
are dosciibcd in White s Money and haul n\q. ch i 

■ Prof way Jios ahowm that the hrst unit of weight over the whole basin 

of the MediU nanean and eastwards to India was that of a piet e of gold, of such 
a si/e that it rtpitscnUd what had been up to that time the chief customary 
unit, viz the value of a standard ox or cow. And this gold unit seems to have 
been the parent of modern motallio currentles It would seem, moioover, that 
a standard ox unit of gold was everywhere of nearly the same si/e, a little larger 
than our sovereign, nnd that it ntiwliere eont lined less than 120 and nowhere 
more than 140 grams of gold He attributes this coincidence to frequent and 
easy traffic along various trade routes which between them umted the shores 
of the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean 

Again, sometimes a commodity, wluch had satisfled the chief requirements 
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To conclude. The varieties and vicissitudes of primitive currencies ap» a, s 
are full of romantic interest, and they throw much hght on the 
permanence of certain clemcntb m hurian nature, as well as on 
the plasticity of the institutions in which those permanent elements 
take effect The use of a thing as it general irtdivm of exchange — 
and this is the primary fund ion of money— grew up without con¬ 
scious purpose Its po ition could not be stiong unless it satisfied 
some g( ncral want as a coni modi tv for‘■olid str\i( cor for ornament, 
and no great mcroi e m its quintitv could be made without 
considerable eflort I'ach of these conditions contains a latent 
element of confidence, tiust or credit that a man s neighbours 
would act m the futiiie as in the jnsl Little doubt as to such 
perinanen«^e ever obtrudes itself on the pninitive, imanalytical 
mind but none the Ic^ss is it tiuc that a tiling could not obtain 
vogue as a medium of e\r liingt unless people gtnciallv had a qmet 
and perhaps almost unconscious expectation that it would not 
suffer any consideribh loss of jirestige duiing the pciiod, whether 
short or long, of its stay in their possession 

As industry and trade developed, an even more urgent need 
developed for the coordination of one set of mc^dia of exchange 
that were suitable for largt dealings, and of another set that were 
suitable for small dealings that need was beso met by coins, some 
made of rare metals and otheis of common metals No quite 
satisfactory material has )ot bcin found for cunenry of very 
small denomin itions Pajier li is be n tried by somi impoverished 
Governments but it would rc illy be an expensive curremey, if so 
constantly renew ed as to be kepi ck an, and it has be c oine offensive 
when allowed to be dirty Asa substitute lor bion^e Je\ ous has 
suggested steel, stamped by very powerful maclimcry, and then 


of a medium of exchan^ri, Huper ''dtd by inferior sultslituteB, which de 
generated till they r Bejnlded a diHcrtdjtfd iii oiivirtiblf pnptr curunc y Thus 
Bomo lish hooks, UFCf as curienp\ In fiHlnrmtn on the shoris of the Pacilic, wens 
frequently lost, or worn out, and theichrc thc\ could not fall m value much 
below their cost of prodii tjon which was c wi'-i 1 m ihlc and as tlieir production 
was open they could not use much above it But aftcrawhjJt tin ir use aa currency 
spread inland, and, b< mg handled by people who could not jud^e their mciits, 
inferior specimens of them found vogue and tl e deterioration continued till all 
the remaining hooks were used in tiHhiup thtir ^ 1 k o was taken b> useless pieces 
of bent wire, and the low cost of m iking sucli tilings ultimately governed the 
value of the currency The observations in 7 Ac \^ calth of I^cUwna on ‘ the origin 
of money” are modem m tone They are well supplemented by notes m Cannan’s 
edition 
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App. A, 3. hardened and protected from rust. Some such suggestion as this 
might perhaps be combined with a provision that all coins of less 
value than, say, six pence should be made of base metal; and be of 
such sizes and shapes as can be conveniently distinguished in the 
dark. Some should be oval, others perhaps square or hexagonal 
with blunted corners. None should be either much larger or much 
smaller than a shilling. 

3. Services remit red even hy ernde forms of money. 

Money needs to be durable, in so far as it serves the purpose of 
complex trade; for that is likely to take a long time in completing 
its round of exchanges: cubes ol salt for instance have done a good 
deal of exchange work in some primitive markets. But the handling 
of such things in any considerable quantity is cumbrous: so the 
right to rec(nvc a certain number of cubes would be transferred 
from one person to anot her. To speak more generally, as soon as 
a thing became recognized as sure lo be available in exchange 
for other things in any place, it became a prinjitive sort of money: 
and values would come to be expressed in terms of it, even where 
a mere title to it was given in exchange for some commodity: 
after a time arrangements might grow up for lessening the actual 
transfer of the cubes. The seller of a horse having a right, say, to 
fifty cubes of salt—salt would be likely to be of high value rela¬ 
tively to horses under primitive conditions—might transfer his 
rights to the cubes to various persons, from whom he desired to 
obtain other tilings. That is, cubes of salt would be on their w^ay to 
become primitive money. It seems certain that the use of money 
often came into vogue somewhat in this way. 

The advantages which any one such crude money had over its 
rivals might be slight at first. But every step in advance would 
increase tlie pace at which it drew away from all competition, and 
became established in use as current money. For every one would 
be willing to accept it in exchange, even though he had no direct 
use for it; because he knew that others would do the same, and 
for the same reason. 

In times vrhen custom and tradition rule, even a crude “ money 
of so variable a character as beaver skins, will develop a well 
understood price list for ordinary commodities; and many such 
lists have been preserved. (It is to be noted that a price list for 
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200 cominodities would need but 200 entries; a list of rates of atf. a,4. 
barter would need 39,800 entries)^. 

Sometimes a medium of exchange, in which customary and other 
values had been reckoned, passed out of existence without leaving 
any substitute which claimed to fill its place and spoilt its fair 
name. If then its vogue had been groat, its name might be used 
as a money of account, in which prices were wrangled about, and 
ultimatelj^ soli Jed; the actual payment being made in the things 
that were “ current ” at that time and place, as media of exchange®. 

4. Uncertainties of tnufc btf barter between two indi- 
vidt((ils\ 

Let us consider the case of two individuals engaged in barter. 

A has, say a basket of a Tuples, B a basket of nuts; A wants some 
nuts, B Wyants some ajiples. The satisfaction which B would get 
from one apple would perhai)s outweigh that which he w^ould lose 
by parting with 12 nuts, while the satisfaction t^^hich A would get 
from perhajis three nuts would outweigh that which he would lose 
by parting with one n])})le. The exchange vmH be started somewhere 
between these two rates, but if it goes on gradually, every apple 
that A loses will increase the marginal utility of apjilea to him and 
make him more unwilling to part whth any more: while every 
additional nut that he gels will lower the marginal utility of nuts 
to him and diminish his eagerness for more: and vice verm with B. 

At last 4’s eagerness for nuts relatively to apjiles will no longer 
exceed B'b; and exchange will ’ease, because any terms that the 
one is willing to propose would be disadvantageous to tlie other. 

Up to this point exchange has increased the satisfaction on both 


* vSee Uidgoway, Ongm of Currency, chap, ii, and Schurt/., Entstchun§9 
Gcschichte Gtldfs, chap. 3k M. 

■ Mont>>8 of account floem to have h(< n common m many Rtn^ra of civilization. 
Thus the shilling v.is for many centuries Muiply a paicrl of [lenoe, though 
accounts were geii rally rendered m shillings; each representod at first four 
or five pence, and ultimately (waive pence. In like manner the rouble was a 
money of account consisting of 100 copecks, and not a com, till the time of Peter 
the Great. 

On the other hand the once common guinea is a money of account now. And 
Tyrolese peasants still often render accounts in Gulden and Kreutzers, though 
for several years such accounts have had no legal validity. A gam m the Philippine 
islands prices are quoted m reales and quaitos, though no such coins exist now. 
(Kemmerer, Money and Prices, p. 270 n ) 

’ This section reproduces Ap|)endix F of the present writer’s Principles of 
Ec/onxmxes, 
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AFF, A, 4. sides, but it can do so no further. Equihbrmm has been attained; 
but really it is not the equihbnum, it is an accidental equjhbrium. 

There is, however, one equilibrium rate of exchange which has 
some sort of right to be called the tiue equihbnum rate, because 
if once hit upon it would be adhered to throughout. It is clear that 
if very many nuts were to be given throughout for an apple, B 
would be willing to do but little business, while if but very few 
were to be given, A would be willing to do but little. There must 
be some intermediate rate at which they would be wilhng to do 
business to the same extent Suppose that this rate is six nuts for 
an apple, and that A is willing to give eight apples for 48 nuts, 
while B IS wilhng to receive eight apples at that rate, but that A 
would not be willing to give a ninth apple for anothci six nuts 
while B would not be willing to give another six nuts for a ninth 
apple. This is then the true position of equilibrium, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it will be ii ached m practice 

Suppose, for instance, that A’s basket had originally 20 apples 
m it and B s 100 nuts, and that A at starting induces B to beheve 
that he docs not care much to have any nuts, and so manages to 
barter four apples for 40 nuts, and afterwards two more for 17 
nuts, and afterwaids one more for eight. Equilibrium may now 
have been reached, there may be no further exchange which is 
advantageous to both. A has 05 nuts and does not care to give 
another apple even loi eight, while B, having only 35 nuts, sets 
a high value on them, and will not give as many as eight lor another 
apple. 

On the other hand, if B had been the more skilful in bargaining 
he might have peihaps induced A to give six apples for 15 nuts, 
and then two more lor seven. A has now given up eight apples 
and gol 22 nuls if the tenns at starting hfid been six nuts for an 
apple and he had got 48 nuts for his eight apples, he would not 
have given up another apple for even seven nuts, but having so 
lew nuts he is anxious to get more and is willing to give two more 
apples in exchange for eight nuts, and then two more for nine nuts, 
and then one more for live, and then again equihbnum may be 
reached, for B, having 13 apples and 50 nuts, doeo not pcriiaps 
care to give more than five nuts for an ajplc, and A may be 
unwilling to give up one of his few remaimug apples for leas 
than six. 
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In both these cases the exchange would have increased the avp. 4. 
satisfaction of both as far as it went; and when it ceased, no further 
exchange would have been possible which would not have di¬ 
minished the satisfaction of at least one of them. In each case 
an equilibrium rate would have been reacheil; but it would be an 
arbitrary equilibrium. 

Next suppose that there are a hundred people in a similar position 
to that of 4, each with about 20 apples, and tJie same desire for 
nuts as A ; and an equal number on the other side similarly situated 
to the original B. Then the acutest bargainers in the market would 
juobably ))e some of them on A's side, some of them on 7:?’s; and 
whether there was free communication throughout the market or 
not, the mean of the barg.uns would not be so likely to differ very 
widely from the rate of six nuts for an apple as in the rase of barter 
between two people. But yet there would be no such strong 
probability of its adheiing very closely to that rate, as we saw 
was the case in the c(uu-iiiarivet. It would he quite possible for 
those on the A side to get in varying degrees the b(‘t1er of those 
on the B side m bargaining, so that after a time GoOO nuts might 
have been exchanged for 700 apples; and then those on the A side, 
having so many nuts, might be unwilling to do any more trade 
cxcej)! at the rate of at least eight nuts lor an ajqile, w^hile those 
on the B side, having only 35 nuts apieee left on t he aveiage, might 
probably refuse to part with any more at that rate. On the other 
hand, the ii’s might have got in vanous degrees the better of the 
A’b in bargaining, with the resuH that after a time 1300 apples 
had been exchanged for only 4 100 nuts: the B'b having then 1300 
apples and 5000 nuts, might be unwilling to offer inuie than five 
nuts for an apple, while the .^’s, having only wsevou apples apiece 
left on the average, might decline tliat rate. In tin* one case 
equilibrium would be found at a rate of eight nuts for an apple, 
and in the other at the rate of five nuts. In each case an equilibrium 
would be attained, but not the equilibrium^. 

This uncertainty of the ultimate position of equilibrium does 
not depend on the fa^'t that one commodily is being bartered for 
another instead of being sold for money 11 results from our being 
obliged to regard the marginal utihties of both commodities as 

^ Precise versions of these arguments are to be found in Note XII of the 
Mathematical Appendix to my Pr\Tu:%plu of Economica. 
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App. A, 4. varying. And indeed if we had supposed that it was a nut-growing 
district, and that all the traders on both sides had large stores of 
nuts, while only the had apples, then the exchange of a few 
handfuls of nuts would not visibly affect their stores, or change 
appreciably the marginal utility” of nuts: that is, the intensity 
of the desire for more nuts, on the part of people who would have 
bought more nuts, if they could have been obtained on more 
favourable terms. In that case the bargaining would resemble in 
all fundamentals tlie buying and selling in an ordinary corn market. 
The real distinction then between the theory of buying and selling 
and that of barter is that in the former it generally is, and in the 
latter it generally is not, right to assume that the marginal utility 
of one of the things dealt with is practically constant. 

It may bo objected that in a nut country, nuts would perhaps 
be used almost as money; and that in fact this is almost implied 
in the case just discussed. No doubt it is so: and here wo find an 
illustration of the general rule that if a commodity is in general 
use, under such conditions that its (marginal) utility to anyone 
who takes or gives it in exchange is not much affected by small 
transactions in it, then that commodity is so far well suited to act 
as a medium of c:^change, and discharge the simpler functions of 
money for the small business of a priniilive community. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH 
STATISTICS OF PRICES 

1. Pro e sUxfhtIvH n lat ing to recent times co rer less ground aw. b, i, 
than is covered ht/ the itnjnrssious of an ea^perienced business 
man or honsehidder: hut their dx finiteness gives far il Hies for 
eritieism, and ajfibrds protection against grave errors. 

The pro^^ress of economic science depends Iar;::^ely on the stock 
of trustv'orthy and appropriate statistics at its command. Some 
of these arc siippJied by individual students, often in concert with 
Statistical So^ u'lies. But much of the work, required in order to 
obtain the foundations of statistical conclusions, is of a 8emi< 
mechamcal character: and it can only be done by the organized 
efforts of largo staffs of workers, for wliich the resources of 
Government are often needed. Consequent’y the chief material 
on wliich statistical science works, consists of information, which 
various Governments have required for administrative purposes; 
or considered it tlieir duty to orijamze in the interests of the nation. 

Much heJjiful material is collected also trade organizations for 
tlieir own uses: and statistical societies are rendering great services 
to progr(‘SS by the guidance, encouragement and subsidies which 
they accord to private investigations. It may be admitted that 
in estimating the extent of changes in the effective iiurchasing 
power of money, as in many ether coinjilex economic problems, 
statistical measurements stand at some disadvantage relatively 
to careful judgments of experienced persons. Each of these 
authorities has a weak side: but, when tliey supplement one 
another, they arc strong. 

A dominant statistical fact is likely to have but a narrow scope: 
for otherwise it could not be definite. Being definite, it is open 
to criticism and correction; and therein lies its main strength. 
Statistical statements, that have stood this test, have a greater 
certainty within their limits than is likely to belong to the decision 
even of a capable judge of the matter. These hmits are generally 

^ This Appendix is aasooiated with I, u and nL 
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4 FP. B, 1. narrow, but they are obvious: an erroneous statistical estimate, 
or inference, in regard to a matter of general interest, incites and 
challenges the production of figures inconsistent with it. The 
absence of any challenge generally affords reason for believing 
that it is in accord with wide experience. 

A second point in their favour is that, being definite, they can 
generally be collected by officials: even by such as are not specially 
endowed with insight and well balanced minds. A third point 
in their favour is that each set of figures can generally be 
compared with others of similar scope relating to different places: 
international comparisons and co-operation are here of high value. 
A fourth point is that, being definite, much of the work, required 
to be done on them, can be effected by calculating machines, 
animate or inanimate. Thus statistical records are chief aids in 
the guidance of present conduct by the experience of the past. 

The definiteness of a statistical fact is, however, sometimes 
found to rest on unsound foundations. For instance, statistics of 
the mortality from various diseases in past times are of great 
interest: but modern science appears to have found that the 
diagnoses, on which they were based, often lacked both precision 
and certitude. Such errors are being rapidly diminished by the 
progress of knowledge. But that very progress is throwing in¬ 
creasing doubt on the possibihty of attributing any event to a 
single cause. The more an event is studied, the larger is generally 
the number of causes, by which it is seen to have been influenced: 
and there is seldom an easy and decisive means of isolating the 
influence of any one cause. The chief statistical method for this 
purpose is the comparison of variations from time to time 
(generally from year to year) of two things between which a causal 
connection seems likely. This method probably has an important 
future; but its difficulties are greater than appears at first sight^. 

' Its negative results are often decisive: as when mortality statistics shatterod 
the old dictum that “a warm yule-tide makes a fat kirk-yard.” It was found 
that» though the warmth encouraged some young and middle-aged persons to 
neglect precautions with fatal results, this increase of mortality was outweighed 
by a decrease among the aged. 

Some approach to unanimity on doubtful matters is indeed often reached by 
discussion, and under the influence of gregarious instincts. How rare would 
be nearly unanimous verdicts in doubtful cases without such aid, may be shown 
by an extreme illustration:—If 32 persons, acting independently, and without 
any knowledge of A or B, guess which of them is the taller, the chance that 
they will all agree is less than one in two thousand millions (see Bowley, I, c, p. 271}. 
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2. We<ihi€88e9 in seriss of averaged prims esotmding over 
eonstderabU periods, commonly called Arithmetical Indem 
Numbers, 

The weighted arithmetical index number for any year represents 
the total money cost, in each succeeding year on its list, of the 
purchases of each groiij) of commodities to the same amount as 
was assumed for the basal year, for which the total cost of the 
purchases of each was set at 100. If this total shows an average 
of, say, lin, the general level of ]uices is inferred to have risen 
15 per cent, above that in the basal year; it is thus an item in a 
list of “index numbers.” 

Unfortunately any peculiarities, which have belonged to the 
basal year, are lil^ely to distort the whole of the list: and a 
considerable alteration in tlie general character of the hst may 
be made by merely changing the basal year. TJiis disadvantage 
has howe^^er proved to be less than might have been expected 
d priori. 

Other faults of the arithmetical index number are its ten¬ 
dencies to eau-ic the rise ol a price in a (• rtain ratio to count 
for more than the fall in the bame ratio ol a similar juice : and 
to take no account oi the fact that the pressure, which the 
rise of price of a thing wt^uld exert on the resources of the pur¬ 
chaser, would be mitigated by his curtailing his purchases of that 
thing; accompanied possibly by an extension of his jmrcliases of 
other things, which had become relatively cheaper. In conse¬ 
quence, an arithmetical index number always shows a higher level 
of prices in any year, relatively to the basal year for pDces, than 
would have been sLown if that y<jar had been taken as the basal 
year for prices and the calculation had been worked backwards, 
the list of commodities and their weights remaining un¬ 
changed^. 

^ For inBtanee, suppose th.it an index number is made out on the basis of 
prices in year A; and that in a rather distant 3^ear H it is found that in the 
interval one-half of tlio pners had doubled and the other half had fallen by 
one-half: in such a case it iiiif^ht reasonably be said that the avciage level of 
prices had not changed. Hut the index numbers would show 200 for the first 
half, and 50 for the second half, giving an average* of 125. If now we put li prices 
at 100 throughout an 1 work backivaids to the A prices, the index number 
for A will apjiear to be 125: so that by starting from A and then working 
backwards from if to we should have raised the mdex number from 100 to 
over 156. Those difficulties are dn.enssed in The Economic Joarna/, 1696, 7, 
by the late Frof. Pierson, and Prof. Edgeworth. 
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AW- B, 8, This matter would not be of very great importance if a single 
price list were made out continuously on one basis. But historical 
records are not adequate for this purpose, except in regard to 
staple grains and a few other things: a general price-list, that is 
adapted to the conditions of one age, cannot fit well those of 
another. Therefore opinions as to broad changes in general prices 
throughout several centuries arc apt to be derived from an almost 
automatic piecing together cumulatively of impressions gained in 
regard to individual periods, each of which has been closely 
studied: and in each of these, rises in price have counted for more 
than falls in price. The cumulative effect of such distortions of 
view may perhaps have been considerable, though no great error 
was introduced at any one stage^. 

3. fVAeu a rise in an index number is mainly d'lie to 
scarcity of some luxuries^ and of other commodities for ivliieh 
sfubstitutes are available, the effective rise of prices is likely to 
he much less than is indicated by the index number'. 

The preceding observations suggest that, large and important 
as are the uses of weighted arithmetical index numbers, they have 
their hmitations. For they implicitly assume that the propor¬ 
tionate distribution of expenditure among the several groups of 
commodities concerned would remain constant, in spite of changes 
in their relative prices: so that the weights to be attached to them 
remained constant. But, in fact, the consumption of things that 
have risen in price will have diminished. 

Some increase in the consumption of those which have fallen 
in price is also to be expected; but that result is not certain. For, 
if those which have risen m price are absolute necessaries, or even 
almost indispensable, the total expenditure on them is likely to 
increase: and the consumption of things which are not essential 
may diminish, in spite of the fact that their prices have fallen. In 
this case the effective purchasing power of people’s incomes will 
have fallen, while the index number shows no change. 

^ li might be weU that some historian, well versed in the details of particular 
oommodilieB m successive ages, should work a senes of mdex numbers back¬ 
wards; that IS, his basal year should be the lF>.Bt, instead of the first, for each 
group. His results, when combined with others obtained m the ordmary way* 
would afford much instruction to the economist, and to the histonan. 

Some of the mfiuenoes of progress on the prices of various leadmg com¬ 
modities, with special reference to the purchasmg power of wages, have been 
noted in my Fr\nc%pUs, VI, xzi, §§ 6-7. 
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On the other hand it might happen that most of those things An b,$. 
which were indispensable had fallen in price; while good substi¬ 
tutes for those, that had risen in price, were accessible at nearly 
equal prices: in that ca‘^e, an unchanged index number would 
correspond to a considerable increase in the actual purchasing 
power of moneys. 

This class of eonsidpration is apt to be overlooked; but it is 
important. For a choice of commodities may be fairly representa¬ 
tive under ordinary conditions; and yet it may be misleading, if it 
has included only one of several things that can satisfy the same 
need fairly well, and that one has varied in price more than the 
others. The results, which it suggests, need to be corrected by 
allowances for the shifting of consumption from things of which 
the price was rclati\cly high, to others which were in greater 
rolativ-e abundance®. 

If it should ever be thought worth while to give much trouble 
to the matter, index numbers might be made much more nearly 
representative of real clianges in *lie purchasing power of money, 
by the plan of grouping together all the chi^f kinds of things that 
satisfy nearly the same wants, and weighting each kind according 
to the extent to which it enters into general consumption, under 
varying conditions of relative prices. If at any time one kind, 
had risen in price, while another B had fallen; then account should 
be taken of tlie fart that the relative weights allotted to A and B 
in the basal year wore not valid for the currrent year. The weight 
allotted to A sliould be lowered and multiplied into A^b increased 
price; and that allotted to B should be raised, and multiplied into 
its diminished price. By this means index numbers would be 
made to represent changes in the average price, at which each 

* For instance, suppose thit a man’s total ox:jienfliture of £600 before tbe 
ohango had been dmded equally bet^ieen two groups of things A and B; but 
the prices in group A have doubled, while those in group li have halved. Ho 
finds in group B bome things that will serve his purpose neaily as well as some 
in group ^: so he . nifts £100 of the expenditure from A to ii, giving £400 to B 
and £200 to A. He gets therefore only as much of the A goods as he could 
previously have got for £100. But with the £400 spent on B he gets as muoh 
as he could have got with £800 at the old prices: i.e. he gets £900 worth in all; 
or half as much again as before. 

® The Labour Gazette for October 1917, p. 359, showed an increase in a weighted 
index number for articles of food of 97 per cent, over its amount in July 1914; 
but added that, if it had been bo arranged as to omit eggs, to substitute mar¬ 
garine for butter, and to halve the consumption assigned to fish and sugar, the 
97 per cent, would have been reduced to 56. 
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ipt fi, 4 particular kind of want is satisfied, more closely than they 
do now. 

4. Further cautiom regarding the me of arithmetical 
index numbers- 

When it 18 important to compare the general levels of pnces in 
two particular years closely, the comparison should be made twice 
over, starting once from either end, and the mean of the results 
taken. This device almost completely dtslioys the possible m- 
fluence of one flaw of the anthmetical index number and it has 
this further advantage that if the two results do not differ wndely, 
we know that an index number proceeding from either base will 
give fairly trustworthy results for years, intermediate in general 
economic conditions between those two years^ 

If only one calculxtion is made, the staiting point or basis 
should be so chosen fiom a year (or the average of a group of 
years) in which both the qu intitics of commodities consumed and 
their prices are at about an aver xge le\ el for the period That is, 
as a rule, the basis should be sought near the middle of the period 
It may happen that the }ear, which is most normal as regards 
prices, IS not the same as that which is tlie most normal as regards 
quantities and then the prices should be equated to 100 for the 
first of these >ear8 and the weights should be taken from the 
second Or again the weights may be estimated over the average 
of the whole p( nod- 

^ This was done by Prrf Flux (see QvnrUrly Journal of Fconomic^, 1907, 
p 61G) in n ard to Mr Saueibeck s and the Icononn^l index numbers The 
r< suits were satisfa ton on the whole In nc caso was there a greater di\ crgence 
than 6 per cent bcl\ic(n the results obtaintd by working forwirds and back 
wards See also liis piper read before the Royal Statistical Society in January, 
1921 

* IhuH CufTcn in his offici il studies of changes in the real volume of imports 
and exports, took 181 I as the basil >ear for jinces and ]S75 for weights The 
more elaborate plan of taking the weights froih estimates for a lonsideiable 
number of years is well exemplified in the rejiort of the Committee of the 
British Association in 18SS on \ ariaiion^ tn the I alve of the Monetary standard, 
which was drafted by OifTeii The Report contains instruetivo eoinpansons of 
inch V numbers for the same period on different bases and the appendix to it, 
by Prof I d^eworth, is an important study of the more abstract and general 
aspects of the pirblem of index numbers The (cnlral table of the Report is 
reproduced in Prof Bowley a I lunenls of (bap IX *1116 study of 

means of measuring the general! purrh ising power of money has been earned 
far in Amenca ospeeially by Professors I isher and Kemmerer, attention being 
given to oontnxances for stabihzmg the dollar, or otherwise setting up an 
ofiicial standard that may serve as the basis for long term obligations 
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The chief defence against large errors in estimates of changes aw. a, 4 
in the purchasing power of money is however to be found in the 
great number of such estimates: for casual errors—that is, errors 
that are not caused by faults in the method of working—are almost 
certain to correct on© another. This fact indeed is the main 
bulwark of mere mechanical industry in statistics. 

There is further comfort in the fact that errors in weighting, 
which are likely to be more extensive than errors in prices, are also 
less miscJjjevous. For while every error in price enters in full into 
the final result, an error in weight enters only in so far as it affects 
a commodity the price of wliich has moved away from the average. 

An error in the weight of a commodity, the price of which is near 
the average, has very little effect^, 

6. The advantages and the difficnitirs of Geometric index 
nmnhcrs. 

The chief rival to the Arithmetical Moan is the Geometric Mean: 
and a little must be said about it, partly because the great 
authority of Jevoiis is in its favour. It requires the use of 
logarithmic tables or of logarithmic paper: but its general prin¬ 
ciple can be explained sinqily. The first step towards it is to 
ascertain, in regard to each of the n groups of tlie commodities, 
selected for discussion, the ratio which its price in a given year 
bore to its price in the basal year. These ratios are multiplied 
together: and the nth root of the product, is the geometric index 
number for that year 

^ The shots fired at a tnrpot are, hr a rule, morr widely Hoaftered towards Its 
extremities than near the centre. If there hnw been no bias in the wind or in the 
shoolme, an unbiassed selection of sluUs will jiiv© a majority in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the centre. That ih to say, the chance is great that a mocterato error in 
a weight causes only a small error m the result 

For special purposes, il is aometimoa dcMrablo to trace variations of a par¬ 
ticular price not absolutely, but in roinpaiibon with the vanalinns of average 
pneos. ThiM is effected by Table on ‘‘Fiopoitioiial variations of prices” 
in Jevons’ luvesUgaUons in cunevey and fniann ■ and more luminously, though 
less easily, by allowing the price mo'vements of each group of commodities, by 
a curve on a page, on which the movements of gcneial prices are represented 
by a secondary curve: this is done by Schmidt, Bfueguvg dtr Warrn-pretsc. 

’ The weaUness of this mean may be indicated by its application to an 
extreme ease. It happened once that a mountain village engaged in toy making 
brought its sawdust from a saw-miU down the valle>, But after a while it had its 
own saw-mill, and the miller was glad to be saved the (rouble of burning the 
sawdust; so he gave it away. And then, an adherent of the gc^ometrioal methodi 
who had made out a local index number, including sawdust among other com¬ 
modities, found that his average of local prices had fallen to zero; and it remained 
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ATP. b,5 The geometric mean has this seeming advantage over the 
arithmetical, that, if we have once decided what weights to attach 
to the several commodities, we may then base our index numbers 
on the pnces of any year that is convenient; the comparative 
results will be identical with those which we should have obtained 
by taking any other year as a base* but this consistency is in fact 
attained by an unconscious manipulation of the weights of the 
several commodities considered^. 

In regard to email vanationa of prices the results given by the 
anthmetical and the geometric methods are nearly ahke. And they 
correspond closely to realities, because they deal with price move¬ 
ments too small to modify greatly the distribution of people’s 
resources among different things thus tlieir common assumptions 
that weights are unchanged, cause no great error. But neither 
has any great value in regard to large changes and they are also 
ahke open to the charge, already made, that tliey are hunted 
almost exclusively to raw commodities, and are therefore unable 
to take account of the vast and rajud increase in the roil pur¬ 
chasing power of money, that is effected bv the increasing economy 
and efficiency of the processes of manufacture. 

To (onclude — in selecting representative commodities for an 
index number, those which are liable to great variation are to be 
avoided generally Of course a thing might })()ssi])Iy be truly repre 
sentative of a class, so important as to cl urn recognition, all of 
which moved with it But except in the emergencies of war time, 

fixed there GJraplno usts of the geomitnc mean in bo fa(ilitit(d bv logar 
ithmic paper, as la done by Jevons in hia Iniestijati ws tn cnirenry mid finrinrr 

^ Ihe point has btllo practical impirtance but it is of tome inlciest 
The indications made by tlie peometiic mean represent what woull actually 
happen if the total amount of money H})ent on each commodity remaiiiod 
constant, hn\ive\er its prieo \ariod (t e if the elasticity of demand for it were 
unity, so that tAtrv 1 dl m }»rico eaoJtd an e pial pioporticju ite increase in 
consumption) 1 ct us take p and p to be the prices of commodity 1 m, sav, the 
years 1850 and 1000 mIuU q and q are the corru'^pondiiic; pnces for another 
commodity, h Lc L m and n he the weights attiched to 1 and J> n speetively 
these weights lepre&ent the amounts spent on them and Iv hypothesis are 
constant Ihen the weighted geometric index number for 1900 starting from 

1860 a>s basis is weighted geometno mdex 

number for 1850 starting from the basis 1900 is ^ the 

fact that these two quantities are the inverse of one another indicates that 
consistent results are obtamed by this method from the mne date, whatever 
be the basal year. 
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or famine, this seems almost impossible: and index numbers atp. 
should leave exceptional times to be studied by other methods. 

Save in such times, the things, which represent classes important 
enough to have a place in an index number, are seldom liable to 
extreme variations of price. And the indications of index numbers, 
as commonly constructed, are in tlie main trustworthy; not be¬ 
cause their princij)los are logically perfect, but because they are 
in fact handled with discrciion^ 

^ It nmy bo worth whllo to indicato bv an oxt’oino iiiqfanv'c the vnparies, of 
which an ill-inri'lc nniox number is (ap.ii*l('. ^1, }l ami C aio tbreo thinps, the 
standard unit of each of which at the basal j'ear coats £216. After an interval, 
fashion causes C to 3 ’ield place to a rival, and its vulrio falls nlmosi to nothing, 
the otlicis remaining ncaily stationary. The icsult is fli.it, whether the index 
numbers are wei,dited or not, the arithmetical mean fills to something under 
£lf»0. while tho geometric mean falls prodigionsly. »Su]ipo8B, on 1 lie other hand, 
that C remains in strong demand, hut is almost inacccymble: then all the means, 
arithmetical and geometne, r<Middcd and uiiweiabted, but especially the un¬ 
weighted, use vastly. Wo disor lor is threatene I tdl T is ejected from the index- 
list. The “ Harmonic’'mean ih more tree from I’cprouch: liiil itu methods are 
too intricate and labori(m.s for (‘(iiiimon ii.s«' 
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DIAGRAMMATIC NOTE ON A METALLIC CURRENCY 

App c, 1 1. An abstract version^ in diagrammatic form, of the 

general relations among (1) the demand for gold in an iso¬ 
lated country^ (!2) the stock of it, (3) current value, and 
conseguiiit tendencies to modify the iate of its Y^roduction, 

The general relations between the demand, supply, val 4 (p and 
cost of production of gold, indicated towards the end of I, iv, § 1, 
can be thrown without great violence into a form suitable foi 
presentation as a diagrammatic picture This docs not claim to add 
anything to the reasonings there advanced but it malces an appeal 
to the eye, which has some advantages The scene of the problem 
ma^ best be taken to be an isolated country, havmg gold mines 
of her own- 

The diagiam is not drawn on the same plan as those which are 
commonly used to represent the relations of demand and supply 
for ordinary commodities, the stock of which is seldom very large 
relatively to the annual production Foi in those diagrams, the 
amount demanded and the amount supplied represent the rates 
of the flow of demand and supply respectively But m tlii^ diagram, 
the demand curves represent the stocks of gold which would 
probably be appropriated to the several uses of currency and the 
industrial arts, at various values per ounce of gold, feiiflicicnt time 
having been allowed for the necessary adjustments to be made 
Supply IS therefore shown bv a vertical straight line representing 
a given aggregate stock of gold 

Let then an inch measured along Or represent a stock of gold 
amounting to ten million ounces and h t an inch measured along 
Oy repn sent a value for each ounce of gold equivalent to that of 
ten busht Is of wheat 

If the aggrogatt amount of wealth over which the people of 
a country choose to keep command in the form of currency, is 

^ This Apppadix is attached to Chapter rv of BooL. I 

• It might, of (nurse, bo tsl en to 1 e the whole of a Tiorld which had a single 
purienc>, and uniform conditions of production and currency But a single 
standard of puichasmg po^er in such a world could not easily be conceivedi 
nniesB climate and conditions of Ufe were nearly the same in all parts cf it. 
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equal in value to a iiundred million bushels of wheat: then the apf, e. i. 
demand curve dd' for gold as currency will be such that if any 
point P, be taken on it, and PM drawn down perpendicular to 
Ox, PM will represent the number of bushels of wheat for which 
an ounce of gold exchanges : and its length will be ascertained 
by di\uding a hundred million bashels by the number of ounces 
of gold represented by OM. T\n\^ when PM is half an inch, 
representing five bushels of wheat, OM will bo two inrhes, repre¬ 
senting twenty million ounces of gold : when PM is two inches, 
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representing 1 w^enty bushels of wheat, OM will be hall oi an inch, 
representing five million oiince.s of g(>]d. (Thus the area of the 
quadrangle of which OM and MP arc tw^o sides will always be 
one square inc h. This is the well-known projierty of a rectangular 
hyperbola the curve that presents d(‘mand of elaslieitv uniformly 
equal to one; w^hich may be called the Comtavt Outlay curve.) 

Let us further suppose tliat the stock of gold is ten million 
ounces, all devoted to currency uses ; it is re])respnted by OB, an 
inch measured along Ox. Let us draw BS vertically through B, 
cutting dd'm A: BA is then an inch representing ten bushels of 
wheat aa the value of an ounce of gold on that supposition. 
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App. 0 ,1. Next let UB suppose that the ten million ounces of gold are not 
exclusively used as currency, but ihat some part of them is 
absorbed by the industrial arts. Through P draw PN parallel to 
Ox to meet Oy in and produce NP to Q so that PQ represents 
the number of ounces that will be used in the arts at the value ON. 
Then NQ represents the total number of ounces demanded at the 
value ON for currency and for the arts together, and the locus of 
Q is the composite demand curve DD', representing the total 
demand for gold. 

Diy meets th(* supply curve BS representing a fixed stock of 
ten million ounces in 0, and CEF liaving been drawn perpendicular 
to Oy to cut DD' in 6*, we see that it the stock of gold were ten 
million ounces equilibrium would be found where FE were used as 
currency and EC wen* used in the arts, at the value of OF pounds 
of wheat for each ounce of gold, to whichever of the two uses it 
is devoted. As the figure is drawui, rather less than four million 
ounces of gold wull be used in the arts, and rather more than six 
millions in currency; each ounce of gold being equal in value to 
about sixteen bushels of wdieat. 

The diagram of course does not claim to prove anything. Its 
sole puTpose is to aid in visualizing the manner in which, the total 
slock of gold in the world being assumed to have remained at a 
given amount long enougli for its di'^tribution between currency 
and other uses to have been adjusted laiily Avell; the value ot 
general purchasing power of the gold wuil lend to be such, tliat the 
amount of gold which the imluslnal arts will al)sor]> at that value 
together wdth the amount lor which there will be demand for use 
as currency at that \aliic, will equal the total available stock. 

Since gold is in fact an international commodity, the causes, 
that govern the relations between the comjiosite demand for it 
and the composite supply of it, are complex in detail: but their 
general character is the same as m the chse of an i&olaied country^. 

^ Tlie familiar raethod, on which the conipcjsito demand for a tliiiiR is mado 
up, is illusfratpd by diai^raina in my PnnnpJe'^^ III, tv, 2: and the manner in 
which a composite demand, operating conjointlv vvith a total supply (\^bother 
Bimplo or composite), govcriiB price is illustiatcd in the same Volume, V, vi, 4. 
The supply curve for gold would, howe\er, need to rcpiescnt a nearly fixed 
stock, rather than an annual (low; and it wou'd tlierefoio bo a nearly vortical 
line. I’he representative currency-demand curve for gold would be a ioctangular 
hyperbola. 
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INTEREST ON CAPITAL AND PROFITS 
ON USES OF (‘APITAL 

1. The hiferest charffed on loans, that are 7iot fnlfy se(ynred^ app. d» i. 
invhides some insurance against rishs; together with smne 
remuneration of woric, of a hind to call for discretion and the 
power of judging rightly men and affairs. 

Tlio “interest^’ of which we speak when wo say that it is the 
earnings of capital simply, or the reward of waiting simply, is 
Net interest: but what commonly passes by the name of Interest, 
includes other elements besides tins: it may be called Gross 
interest. These additional elements are the more important, the 
lower and more rudimentary the state of commercial security and 
of the organization of credit. Thus, for instance, in mediaeval 
times, when a prince wanted to forestall some of his future revenues, 
he borrowed perhaps a thousand ounces d silver, and undertook 
to pay back tlui t cen hundred a1 the end of a year. There was, how¬ 
ever, no perfect security that he would fulfil the promise; and 
perhaps the lender would have been willing to exchange that 
promise for an absolute certainty of rec(*]vmg tw^elve hundred, or 
less, at the end of the year. In that case, wdiile the nominal rate 
at which the loan was made was 50 per cent., the real rate was 
much less. 

The necessity for making this allowance for insurance against 
risk is obvious, and is not often overlooked. But it is less 
obvious that every loan causes some trouble to the lender; that 
when, from the nature of the case, the loan involves considerable 
risk, a great deal of trouble Las often to be taken to keep these 
risks as small as possible; and that then a great part of what 
appears to the borrower as interest, is, from the point of view of 
the lender, earnings of management of a troublesome business. 

A pawnbroker’s business involves next to no risk, but his loans 

^ This Appendix, is attached to Book II, Chapter i. It rehearses some 
elementary conaidsTations, vhich will be regarded as superfluous by many 
rraders, but yet seem to be needed for completeness. They a^e reproduced from 
Principka 0 / Economics, Book VI, Chapters vu and vm. 
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AW, D, 1. are generally made at the rate of 25 per cent, per annum, or more; 
the greater part of which is really earnings of management of a 
troublesome business. Or, to take a more extreme case, there are 
men in London and Paris and probably elsewhere who make a 
living by lending money to costermongers: the money is often 
lent at the beginning of the day for the purchase of fruit, etc., and 
returned at the end of the day, when the sales are over, at a profit 
of 10 per cent.; there is little risk in the trade, and the money is 
seldom lost. Now a farthing invested at 10 per cent, a day would 
amount to a billion pounds at the end of a year. But no one can 
become rich by lending to costermongers; because no one can lend 
much in this way. The so-called interest on the loans really con¬ 
sists almost entirely of earnings of a kind of work for which few 
capitalists have a taste. Mortgages for long periods are some¬ 
times more sought after by lenders than those for short periods, 
and sometimes loss. The former save the trouble of frequent 
renewal, but they deprive the lender of command over his 
money for a long time, and thus limit his freedom. First-class 
stock-exchange s(^curities combine the advantages of very long 
and very short inorigages^. 

It is f hen necessary to analyse a little more carefully the extra 
risks which are introduced into busincwss when much of the capital 
used in it has been borrowed. Let us suppose that two men are 
carrying on similar businesses, the one working with his own, 
the other chiefly wdth borrowed capital. 

There is one set of risks which is common to both; which may 
be described as the trade risks of the particular business in which 
they are engagt*d. l^hese risks arise from fluctuations in the 
markets for raw materials and finished goods, from imforeseen 
changes of fashion, from new inventions, from the incursion of 
new and powerful rivals into their res'[)ective neighbourhoods, 
and 80 on. 

But there is another set of risks, the burden of which has to 

^ The owner of stoi k eKchans^e securities can hold them as long as he likes, 
and can convert Ihein into money when he will; though, if at the time credit 
is shaken and other people want ready money, lie will have to sell at a loss. 
If they could always be realized without a loss, and if there were no broker’s 
commissions to be paid on buying and selling, they would not yield a Jiigher 
income than money lent “on coll” at the lender’s choice of time; and that 
will always be less than the interest on loans for any hxed period, short or long. 
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be borne by the xnan working with borrowed capital, and not by 
the other: we may call them personal risks. For he who lends 
capital to be used by another for trade puri)oses, has to charge 
a high interest as insurance against the chances of some flaw or 
deficiency in the borrower’s personal character or ability. The 
borrower may be less able than he appears, less energetic, or less 
honest, ifo has not the same inducements, as a man working with 
his own capital has, to look failure straight in tlie face, and with¬ 
draw from a spccmlativc cntcr})rise as soon as it shows signs of 
going against him. On the contrary, should his standard of honour 
not be high, he may be not very keen of sight as to his losses. For 
if he withdraws at once, he will have lov^t all he has of his own; 
and if ho allows the speculation to run on, any additional loss will 
fall on his creditors; and any gain \sill come to himself. Many 
creditors lose through serui-fraudulent inertness of this kind on 
the part of their debtors. A few lose through deliberate fraud: 
the debtor for instance may conceal in subtle ways the property, 
that IS really his creditors’, until his bankruptcy is over, and he 
has entered on a new business career: he can bring gradually into 
play his secret reserve funds without exciting over-much suspicion. 

The price then that the borrower has to pay for the loan of 
capital, and which he regards as interest, is from the point of 
view of the lender more properly to be regarded as profits: for it 
includes insurance against risks, which are often very heavy; and 
earnings of management for the task (which is often very arduous) 
of keeping those risks as small ar possible. Variations in the nature 
of these risks and of the task of management will of course occasion 
corresponding variations in the gross interest, so called, which is 
paid for the use of money. The tendency of competition is there¬ 
fore not towards equalizing this gross interest: on the coutraiy, 
the more thoroughly lenders and borrowers understand their 
business, the nutre certainly will some classes of loans be granted 
at lower rates than others. 

It is true that if any of the investments is on a small scale, and 
few people know much about it, the flow of capital may be slow. 

One person, for instance, may be paying 6 per cent, on a small 
mortgage, while his neighbour is paying 5 per cent, on a mort¬ 
gage which offers no better security. But, in all large affairs, the 
rate of net interest (so far as it can be disentangled from the other 
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AFP D, 1 . elements of profits) is nearly the same all over England And 
further, the divergencies between the average rates of net mterest 
m different coimtnes of the Western World are rapidly dimmishiug, 
as a result of the general growth of intercourse; and especially of 
the fact that the Icadmg capitalists of all these countries hold large 
quantities of stock exchange securities for these yield the same 
revenue, and are sold at practically the same price on the same 
day all over the w orld 

Various causes make the supply of capital for immediate use 
much laiger k lat]vel> t > the demand at some times than others* 
when the demand is slack, bankers and others are content with a 
low rate of interest, provided the security be good and they can 
get their mone} back into then own hands quid ly in case of need 
At such liineb, they are willing to lend foi short periods even to 
borrowers, whose secuiily is not ot the fir t order, at a late of in¬ 
terest that IS not ^ eiy high For then risl^s of loss are much reduced 
by their power of refusing to renew the loan, if they notice any 
mdicatioii of weakness on the part of the liorrow er and, since short 
loans on good security are fetching onl} a nominal price, nearly 
the whole of what interest they get from him i^ msuiance again I 
risk, and remuneration of then owntio i])]( P it, on the other hand, 
sue h loans are not really ver> die i]> 1 o the I orrow ei they surround 
him by risks, tf» a\oid which he would often be willing to pay i 
much higher rate ol mteiest For if any misfortune sliould injure 
his ciedit, or if a disturbance of the money maiket should cause 
a tempoi ar} sc aic ity of loanable c qiit al, he ma v be quic kly brought 
into great straits Loans to tiadns at nominillv low rates of 
mteiest, it foi short periods only, do not thexefore really form 
exceptions to the general rule just discussed. 

The flow^ of inve tment of resources from their common source 
m production consists of two streams The smaller consists of new 
additions to the accumulated stock Ihe larger merely replace^ 
that which is destroyed, whether by immediate consumption, as 
m the case of food, fuel, etc , by w ear and tear, as in that of railway 
irons, by the lapse of time, as m that of a thatched roof or a trade 
directory, or by all these combined The annual flow of this second 
stream is probably not less than a quarter of the total stock of 
capital, even m a country m which the prevailing forms of capital 
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are as durable as in England. It is therefore not unreasonable app. », i* 
to assume for the present that the owaoi*8 of capital in general 
have been able in the main to adapt its forms to the normal con¬ 
ditions of the time, so as to derive as good a net income from their 
investments in one way as another. Only on thus supposition arc 
we at liberty to speak of capital in general as being accumulated 
under the expectation of a certain net interest which is the same 
for all forms of ca])ital. 

It cannot be re[)catcd too often that the plirase “the rate of 
interest” is aj)})lieable to old investments of capital only in a very 
limited sense. For instance, we may ]:)erhaps estimate that, before 
the recent great war, a trade cajntal of seven thousand millions 
was invested in the difTeront trades of this country at about 3 per 
cent, net interest. But such a inelhod of speaking, though con¬ 
venient and justifiabki for many purjiostis, is not accurate. What 
ought to be said is that, if the rate of net interest on the in¬ 
vestments of new ea])ital in each of those tradcjs [i.e. on marginal 
investments] be taken to have been about 3 ywr cent.; then the 
aggregate net income rendered by the wludc of the tradc-ca])ital 
invested in the various trades was such that, if caj)italii!;ed at 33 
)xars’ purchase (that is on the basis of interest at 3 percent.), it 
W’ould have amounted to some seven thousand million pounds. 

For the capital already invested in improving land and erecting 
buildings, iind in making railways and machinery, had its value 
determined by the net income which it produced. If its y>rospective 
income-yielding power had dirniidshcid, iks value would have fallen 
accordingly, and would be the capitalized value of that smaller 
income after allowing for dej)rcciati()n. Unsettled conditions, such 
as those which have followed the recent world-war, render it im¬ 
possible to make any near approach to an e.stirnate of this kind. 

It is perhaps impossible to brlicve that the population of this 
world will ever reach a condition in which, while the institution 
of private property remains as at present, the suj)jdy of cayiital 
will be BO great that no advantageous employment can bo found 
for some of it. We can however conceive a world, whose inhabitants 
are not more unsellish than are those of our own world; but in 
which the stored up accumulation of private wealth is very great, 
while the advantageous uses to which it can be put are narrow. 

In such a case many persons might desire to make good provision 
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A«p.against old age, sickness, etc.; while comparatively few were 
willing to mortgage the future for the benefit of the present. In 
that case the postponement of, and waiting for enjoyments would 
be an action that incurred a penalty rather than reaped a reward 
By handmg over his means to another to be taken care of, a person 
could then only expect to get a sure promise of something less, and 
not of something more than that which he lent, and the rate of 
interest would be negative 

Such a state of things is conceivable. But it is also conceivable, 
and almost equally probable, that people may be so anxious to 
work that they will undergo some penalty as a condition of 
obtaining leave to work For, as deferring Ihe consumption of 
some of his means is a thing which a prudent person would desire 
on its own account, so doing some work is generally desired on 
its own account by a healthy peison Political prisoners, for in 
stance, sometimes regard it as a favour to be allowed to do a 
httle work We are justified in speaking of interest on capital as 
the commercial reward of the sacrifice mvohed m the waiting for 
the enjoyment of material resources, only because few people 
would save much without rewaid, ju^t as wo speak of wages as 
the commercial reward of laboui, because few people would worL 
hard without reward. 

To conclude, the additional net product, which is obtained by 
deferring the enjoyment of the services wluch production can 
render, is paid for by interest When the value of the net product, 
thus estimated, is greater than the price that has to be paid for 
the use of capital, the rate of interest rises. when the two balance, 
interest is at its equilibiium level. 

2 . In a laige hnnnes^ some earnings of management an 
classtd as salaries; and in a small one some earnings of 
worh are elassid as profits^ with the result that the rate of 
profits iu small businesses ajrpears to be higher relatively to 
that in large husimsses than %t nally is 

Adam Smith observed that ‘^thc head of a small busmess does 
himself much of the work which in a largo business is done by 
salaried managers and foremen, whose earnings are deducted from 
the net receipts of the large business before its profits are reckoned, 
i\ hile the earnings of the whole of his labour are reckoned among 
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his profits/’ And again, *‘The whole drugs which the best em- aw, 
ployed apothecary in a large market-town will sell in a year 
may not perhaps cost him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he should sell them, therefore, for three or four hundred or a 
thousand per cent, profit this may frequently bo no more than 
the reasonable wages of his labour in the only way in which he 
can charge them, upon the price of the drugs. The greater part 
of the apparent profit is real wages disguised in the garb of profit. 

In a small seaport town a little grocer will make forty or fifty per 
cent, upon a stock of a single hundred poimds, while a considerable 
wholesale merchant in the same place will scarce make eight or 
ten per cent, upon a stock of ten thousand’/’ 

The greater part of the nominal inequality between the normal 
rates of profit per annum in small businesses and in large would 
indeed disappear, if the scope of the term profits were narrowed 
in the former case or widened in the latter, so that it included in 
both cases the remuneration of the same classes of services. There 
are some trades in which the rate of profit, rightly estimated, on 
large capital tends to be higher than on sm dl, though if reckoned 
in the ordinary way it would appear lower. For of two businesses 
competing in the same trade, that with the larger capital can 
nearly always buy at the cheaper rate, and can avail itself of many 
economies in the specialization of skill and machinery and in other 
ways, which are out of the reach of the smaller business: while 
the only important special advantage, which the latter is likely to 
have, consists of its greater facilities for getting near its customers 
and consulting their individual wants. In trade.s in which this 
last advantage is not important, and especially in some manu¬ 
facturing trades in which the large firm can sell at a better price 
than the small one, the outgoings of the former are proportion¬ 
ately less and ^he incomings larger; and therefore, if profits are 
so reckoned as to include the same elements in both cases, the 
rate of profit in the former case must be higher than in the 
latter. 

When the work of management is h«»avy in proportion to the 
capital, the normal earnings of management are of course high 
in proportion to the capital, and therefore the rate of profits per 
annum on the capital is high. The work of management may be 
^ Wealth of Nat%oM, Book 1, Chapter x. 
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AFP. D, 2. heavy because it involves great mental strain in organizing and 
devising new methods; or because it involves great anxiety and 
risk: and these two things frequently go together. Individual 
trades have indeed peculiarities of their own, and all rules on the 
subject are liable to great exceptions. But the following general 
propositions will be found to be valid, other things being equal, 
and to explain many inequalities in the normal rates of profit in 
different trades. 

First, the extent of the work of management needed in a business 
depends more on the amount of the circulating capital used than 
on that of the fixed. The rate of profit tends therefore to be low 
in trades in which there is a disproportionately large amount of 
durable plant, that requires but little trouble and attention when 
once it has been laid down. These trades are likely to get into the 
hands of joint-stock companies: the aggregate salaries of the 
directors and higher officials bear a very small proportion to the 
capital employed, in the case of railway and water companies, 
and, even in a more marked degree, of companies that own canals 
and docks and bridges. 

Further, given the proportion between the fixed and circulating 
capital of a business; the work of management will generally be 
the heavier, and the rate of profits the higher, the more important 
the wages-bill is relatively to the cost of material and the value 
of the stock-in-trade. 

In trades, that handle costly materials, success depends very 
much upon good fortune and ability in buymg and selling; and 
the order of mind required fur interpreting rightly and reduemg 
to their proper proportions the causes that are likely to affect 
price 13 rare and can command high earnings. As a rule, a person 
will not enter on a risky business, unless, other things being equal, 
he expects to gain from it more than he would in other trades 
open to him, after his probable losses had been deducted from his 
probable gains, on a fair actuarial estimate. If there were not a 
positive evil in such risk, people would not pay to insurance com¬ 
panies premia, which they know are calculated on a scale sufficiently 
above the true actuarial value of the risk to cover the companies* 
great expenses of advertising and working, and yet to yield a 
surplus of net profits. Where the risks are not insured for, they 
must be compensated in the long run on a scale about as high 
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as would be required for the premia of au insurauco company, if app. 0 ,2« 
the practical difficulties of insurance against business risks could 
be overcome. And further, many of those who would be most 
competent to manage difficult businesses with wisdom and enter¬ 
prise, are repelled from great ri^Rs; because their own capital is 
not largo enough to bear great losses. 

Id trades in w hich the speculative element is not very important, 
so that tie v'ork of mauagenu‘nt consists chiefly of suiierintendence, 
the earnings of nianagtmierit will follow pretty closely on the 
amount of work done in the business; and a very rough but con¬ 
venient measure of this is found in tlie wages-biJl. And perhaps 
tlie least inaccurate of all tlie broad stateuamts tliat can be made 
with regard to a general tendtuxey of profits to equality in different 
trades, is tliat where (‘(jual capitals are eiiq'loyed, profits tend to 
be a certain percentage ^cr annum on the total ca])ital, together 
with a certain [)ercen1age on the, wagos-bill. 

A manufacturer of exccjdional ability and energy will apply 
better methods, and j)erJia[)s better machinery than his rivals: 
he will organize better the manufaeturiug and the marketing sides 
of his busmcbs; and he will bring them into bettor relation to one 
another. By these means lie will extend his bii‘*iness; and there¬ 
fore he w ill bo able to take greater advant *age f rom the sjxecialization 
both of labour and of plant. Thuj he will obtain increasing return 
and also increasing protil: for, if lie is only one among many 
producers, liis increased out jmt will not materially lower the prices 
of his goods, and lu'aily all the benefit of lus economies will accrue 
to himself. If he liappens to have a jiartial monopoly of liis branch 
of industry, he will so regulate his incieased output, that his 
monopoly ])rofits increase. 

But when such improvements are not confined to one or two 
producers: when tliey arise from a general increase in demand 
and the outjiut wliich corresjxonds to it; or from imjxroved methods 
or machinery, that are accessible to the whole industry; or from 
advances made by subsidiary industries, and increased ‘‘external’* 
economies generally; then tlie prices of the jiroduets will keep close 
to a level which yields only a normal rate of profits to that class 
of industry. And in the process, the industry is likely to have 
passed over to a class in which the normal rate of profits is lower 
than in its old class; because there is in it more uniformity and 
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AFp.D.l monotony^ and less mental strain than before: and, though this 
is nearly the same thing in other words, because it is more 
suited to joint-stock management. Thus a general increase in 
the proportion which the quantity of product bears to the 
quantity of labour and capital in an industry is likely to be 
accompanied by a fall in the rate of profits; which may, from 
some points of view, be regarded as a diminishing return measured 
in values. 
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NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLAND*S EXPERIENCES 

1. Eciily origins of banking. The enterprise of Italy and app. », 
Holla ml. 

The dawn of civilization seem*? to have brought with it some 
recognition of the advantages of a.ssoci«ition and organization in 
the custody of money and the Iransferenrc of purchasing power 
and of credit. Traces are found, for instance, of rudimentary banks 
as well as joint stock trading companies, m the histories of the 
Chaldaeans, Egyptians and 1‘hoenicians. In (Jreece, the temples 
of Delphi and other safe places acted as storehouses for the precious 
metals before the days of coinage, and in latet times they lent out 
money for public and private purposes at interest, though they 
paid none themselves. Private money ch.ingers began with the 
task of reducing many diflerent metallic currencies, more or less 
exactly, to a common unit of value; and went on to accept money 
on deposit, at interest, and to let it out at liigher interest, per¬ 
mitting meanwhile drafts to be drawn on them. Roman money 
dealers followed in the same course; and gradually engaged in 
various and extensive operations of banking and bill exchanging, 
as the commerce of Rome grew and the relations of public finance 
between her and her provinces grew even faster®. 

But the influence of Roman example died out. Ana when trade 
and industry began to revive in the Middle Ages, the lessons of 
finance were learnt anew from the beginning. The coinage, 
originally ill-made, had been mutilated by ill doers; so that the 
task of dealing m it required special knowledge, and offered great 
opportunities of easy gains to men of sharp wits. For some time 

^ This Appendix is attached to Book IT, Chajiter in. 

8 Paper money was used m Chma two thousand years ago; and the fitting 
name of fiyxng money was given there to bills of exchange at least a thousand 
years ago. History of Banking in all Nations, iv, p. 649. 

A compact history of Mediaeval and Modem Banking is given in Palgrave's 
Dictionary; another beginning with early times is to be found in Conrad’s Hand- 
w&rterbnch. See also Buchsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb; and Deloume, Jbes 
manieurs d'argent d Rome, for Greek and Homan bankinu. 
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App. E, 2. this work, as well as the lending of money, was chiefly in the hands 
of the Jews; but in about the thirteenth century it came to be 
taken over by Christians, whose business competition was aided 
by frequent outbursts of crude popular violence against the Jews^. 
In many countries the Lombards led the way; and foreign Christian 
exchangers and money dealers were generally called Lombards 
even when they were not. As time went on these private dealers 
developed their businesses; and, when the arts of banking had 
been developed by them. State banks were founded, especially 
in Italy. But private enterprise seems always to have come before 
public. 

2 . The origins of many great hanks are to be sought in 
the operations of money changing; ivhieh were rendered 
difficult by the imperfect condition of each currency. Early 
uses of the term ^^banlc-moiieyf 

Money-changing was not an important business in a very eaily 
stage of civilization; for long-distance travelling was rare: and a 
ship, when calling at a strange port often endeavoured to make 
its sales balance its purchases so that it did not need either to 
bring, or to take away, much money. But later on, when trade 
became more various and more highly specialized, a merchant’s 
sales in terms of a local currency were often either much greater 
or much less than his purchases. The consequent disturbance of 
this balance of trade could be most easily set right by elementary 
banking expedients: and these were in eHect generally those of 
the money-changer. But some of the coins brought to him were 
of inferior metal: and others had been grievously clipped: so that 
in fact he often treated a parcel of coins in the same way as he 
would miscellaneous pieces of old metal: he weighed each and 
ascertained its quahty roughly: giving himself of course the benefit 
of any doubt; so he was rather busy and often became very rich. 
Crusaders and rich travellers, especially to Rome and to Jerusalem, 
consumed much on their way, though they carried little with them: 
and their needs gave occupation to the money lender and the 
money exchanger. The coins in general circulation had frequently 
been clipped: because the arts of mintage seldom suifficed to make 
the coin fit exactly the die, which was designed to certify its value: 

^ Soe e.g. d’Avenel, Hisioire de* Prix, i, pp. 106- 113« 
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and the irregular shape of each coin tempted a money-dealer, 4 rp. a.9 
through whose hands it passed, to cut off a bttle of the metal for 
his own benefit. 

Money changing was a chief task of early banks in Italy, 

Germany and Holland; these privileges were often obtained in 
return for loans made to, or arranged for, Governments; which 
had large ambitious, but whose resources were narrow, even when 
the permnnenco of their hold on power was not assured. 

This matter was clearly set out by Adam Smith, lie said: *‘The 
earliest banks of Italy, where the name began, were finance 
companies...to make loans to, and float loans for, the Govern¬ 
ments of the cities in which they were formed....After these banks 
had been long established, they began to do what we call banking 
business: but at first they never thought of it ...The currency of 
a small State, such as Genoa or Hamburg...must be made up, in 
great measure, of the coins of all the neighbouring States, with 
which its inhabitants have continual intercourse.'^ 'L'he money of 
the great mediaeval hanks, being kept in good order bore an agio: 

“The agio of the bank of Hamburg, for example, which is said 
to be about 14 per cent., is the su])posed uiftcrence between the 
good standard money of the State, and that...of neighbouring 
States^.“ 

Here may be made a comparison between the conditions of 
former money markets of Amsterdam and that of London now. 

Each in its time has been a loader, if not the chief leader of the 
world’s finance: and each owed much at critical periods in its history 
to its defence by water. Water protected the Lank of England 
against the armies of Napoleon, even when the best armies of the 
Continent went down before him; while England’s army was 
still small; the treasures of England have been def(>nded by the 

» Wealth of Nation^y Book IV, Thapter iii. Part i. Hia aocoimt of the Bank of 
Amsterdam maj' further quoted: “ It received both foreign ooin and the light 
and worn coin of t lo country at its intrinsic value in the f;ood standard money 
of the country, deducting only so miicii aa was necessary for defraying the 
expense of coinage, and the other necessary expense of management. For the 
value which remained, after this small deduction was made, it gave a credit in 
its books. This credit was called bank money, wlnrh, as it represented money 
exactly according to the standard of the mint, m i.s always of the same real value, 
and intrinsically worth more than current money....It could bo paid away by a 
simple transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the risk of transporting it 
from one place to another.’* The modern use of the term bank-money” is akin 
to this early use. 
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AFP E, 3. sea: and those deposited in Amsterdam could be made difficult 
of access by opening the sluices and covering the land with 
water. 

A chief task of early banks was that of remitting command over 
money from one place to another: and, as good standard coins 
were seldom to be had in either place, the task was difficult: the 
organization of bank money secured that the money paid out 
should be the equivalent of that paid in. Therefore, as Bagehot 
said, ‘‘the real introductory function, which deposit banks at first 
perform...is the supply of paper currency to the country....When 
a private person begins to possess a great heap of bank notes, it 
will soon strike him that., he is trusting the banker very much, 
and in return he is getting nothing. He runs the risk of loss and 
robbery, just as if he were hoarding com. He would lan no more 
risk by the failure of the bank, if he made a deposit there; and he 
would be free from the risk of hoarding the cash..,.But in the end 
common sense conquers. The circulation of bank notes decreases 
and the deposit of money with the banker increases^.^’ 

But England's system of banking, like her exploration of the 
New World, was based on Dutch, rather than Italian precedent’ 
the Bank of Amsterdam held for a long while a position in inter¬ 
national commerce, as prominent as the Bank of England does now. 

3. Various functions qfhanhs in live later Middle Ages, 

In early times banks discharged on a smaller scale most of the 
functions of modern banks. and in addition they were responsible 
for the counterpart of much of the work of modern stock exchanges. 
They acted also as agents for potentates: and indeed a king or 
ruhng prince could not always easily borrow directly; because 
people generally, and traders in money in particular, had learnt 
by experience that a prince who found jt inconvenient to discharge 
a debt, which he had incurred, simply set it aside: or, as the saying 
goes, “threw his sword into the scale” to make up the balance of 
his payments against his obligations. 

^ Lombard Street, pp. 80-88. 

Gilbart, History oj Banking (Vol. i, p. 14, of edition of 18S2) calls attention to 
the fact that the name “Exchange** rose from the important part which the 
exchange of different disordered currencies took m early business The king’s 
exchange at a seaport furnished foreign money to those who needed it. His house 
“was called the Exchange, from which it is probable the public structures, where 
merchants meet for transacting business, derive their name.*' 
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On the other hand, the Free Cities of Italy and other countries, #pp. k, ^ 
though their public eispeuditure was sometimes as extravagant 
as that of princes, could not easily dishonour their engagements. 

For their power rested on their credit; and their wealth was 
derived mainly from trade, a reputation for honesty in public 
dealings was necessary for success in trade. The chief centre of 
England’s financial business is under direct obligations to Italian 
initiative, as is indicated by the name of “Lombard Street” in 
the financial centre of London, It is recorded that “the Longo- 
bards, and other merchants and strangers of divers nations were 
in the habit of frequenting the street twice a day^.” 

A storehouse for grain or iron bars is but a station on the journey 
of commodities from the producers to the consumers. Lut a atore- 
hous(i for metulbc money can perform its chief functions without 
yielding u]) any coiiaideralile part of its contents; provided it 
supports the good opinion or credit of certain pieces of paper, and 
renders them as cfliciciit as coins of equal denomination would 
be ill ejecting exchanges; in fact, since opinion is the olYspring 
of opinion, they can lend this support after they have themselves 
ceased to exist, provided they are univeisally believed to exist. 

The credit of the Bank of Amsterdam was at its best at a time, 
when the solid basis of that credit had been undermined by the 
secret lending of its metallic stores for various public purposes. 

Neither the Italian banks nor the Bank of Amsterdam seem to 
have issued bank notes proper; that is, promises by the bank to 
pay on demand definite sums of money to the bearer, without 
requiring endorsement. This was done in Sweden in 


^ Quoted br JHiaaohop, Jitae of London Money Market, p. 35; where Bome 
interesting details are piven. 

^ The fraud committed by the Bank of Amsterdam in lending its deposits 
was without taint of private sellishncss. It was not discovered till 1790. Hams 
{Eisay upon Money and Coins, 17.>7, Bart i, p. 101) imijlios that lie suspeeted it; 
(the iState, which m lered the fraud, ultimately made good the loss caused by it 
to the bank’s custoiners). He obscr^'es: Bills of undoubted credit are of great 
convcniency in large payments; and besides save the wear of coin. But their 
extent should bo restrained within due bounds. Should they increase much 
beyond the real stock of bullion that ought to bo in their stead, they would prove 
mischievous in two ways; by increasing m eUoct the quantity of ciroulatiug cash 
beyond its natural level; and by endangering, on a cloudy day, their own credit. 
But the profita to be made by lending, as 1 may say of oredit, are temptations 
too strong to be resisted; and it may be questioned if any of the banka now 
subsisting keep exactly witliin the almve rule, though some of them are formed 
upon the very model here laid down." This shrewd observation probably refers 
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App 4 The beginning of the eighteenth century saw the commercial 
power of Holland beginning to yield to those of France and 
England. Both of these countries were pupils of the Dutch. But 
the expenditure of Louis XIV had disorganized the financial 
condition of P^'rance, and she suffered so much from the lack of a 
rich and stable middle class, that she was unable to lead the way 
in the scientific development of banking The misery due to the 
failure of the Royal bank, founded in Pans by the Scotchman I^aw 
early m the century, caused the veiy name bank to be shunned lu 
France ‘‘ it needed the la])so of almost a century, and the exeicise 
of all the authoi ity of the F'list C^onsul, before another institution of 
hke privileges and styled the Bank of P'ranc e could be created^.” 

4. of tin Baal of Eiu/hnid. 

The Low Countries and P^raiicc spread the influence of Western 
Euio])e over other ('’onlimnts, somellines in advance of England. 
But her resouicc & and her ni cessitics gradually made her the chief 
maritime jjower her people, if less quick than some othcis in 
reaching out towards new ventures, were wise in council and 
steadfast in pur[)ose, and then languige was extending its 
dominion more rajiidly than any other 

At last the occasion arrived for the woik but it needed in 
addilion a masteiful organization of those financial resources 
which are the sinews of emjiire, in at least as full a measure as 
of war The most important single step towards that end, though 
its full importance was not recognized at the time, was the founda 
tion of the Bank of lilngland This Act appeared to be of but little 
Bigniticance P'or it piofcssod merely to “grant to their Majesties 
certain duties upon tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon beer 
ale and othei liquois, for securing ccitain recompenses and advan- 

mainly to the Bank of Amsterdam, and suggests that its failure was not a com 
plete suiprise to far seeing peo]»lc 

The Bank of Hamburg was on similar lines to that of Amsterdam, and not 
much less important it always kept faitlifully the bullion deposited with it 
The famous Bullion Re^ioit of 1810 pa'vs an interesting tribute of respect to it 

The early Sviediah and Cjerni in nob s seem to have been certificates of deposit, 
corresponding ratlier to the ‘Lortilif d cheques’* now sometimes used in America 
than to tlie Itecipi’i'ifn issued by the Bank Amsterdam These were receipts 
for bullion deposited, the bullion could be claimed (subject to certain conditions) 
on retirement of the bank credit issued airainst it, and on presentation of the 
Eecipissen, which were in fact transferable (and divisible) pawn tickets. See 
Jensen and Van der Borght m History of Banking in all ^ationa^ Vol iv, pp 211 
and JOk. ^ LI des Essars in History of Banking in all Nationa, 
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tages in tlie said Act mentioned to such persons as shall voluntarily 
advance [at eight per cent.] the sum of fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds towards carrying on the war with France."’ These persons, 
so associated, might borrow, but not in excess of £1,200,000; 
and they might lend b)^ notes of their o^^n payable to individuals 
and transferable by ondorstmicnt: they were left free to decide 
for themselves what reserve in com was nei essary. Paterson, the 
founder ol the bank, was well aware of the need for a good reserve: 
in opposition to such schemes as Ihose of ChamberJayn and Law. 
lie declared that so long as gold and silver wore “accepteil and 
chosen by the commercial world for the standard and measure 
of other effects...all credit not founded on the universal specie of 
gold and sil/er is impracticable, and can never subsist neither 
safely nor long.” lie th*uight the bank might piu’haps ‘^circulate 
their own foundation of £1,200,000 without having more than two 
or three hundred tliousand pounds lying dviid at one time or 
another,” an estimate of the right pioportion of reserve to 
liabilities which fits with later expeiieme. 

Presently, however, the bank was bror^lif into great straits, 
partly through some carelessness as to its rc-;erves on the ]>art of 
the directors, from whom i^aterson had separated; but mainly 
in consequence of the spasms into which commiTce was thrown 
by the necessary but drastic remedy, wliieh the riovernrnent was 
applying in 1095 for the corru])t condition of llie coinage. This is 
the first episode in English monetary history wliich has been made 
classical by the great ability of tliose wlio took part in it; espial lally 
Locke and Newton. In oppOMtion to tlie able but v rong-lie.uJed 
Lowndes they supported Montague's scheme for bringing b^^ck the 
coinage to its full value'. 

In 1(397 a new charter allowed the bank to make tlieir notcjs 
transferable without endorsemi nt, i.r, to ii^bue banlt notes proper; 

^ The burden v h ch was plaeod on the bink, itself an adi-orate of the houost 
polie\, through being called on to use com of full m eight in the di'icharge of debta 
which It had contracted in crim of not much more than half that weight, u 
described m Maoleod’s Banking. That work and liogers* F%rBt Nine Years of the 
Bank of England are good books of reference for this pentxl: and thoro la still 
some interest in Banni-^tcr’s Life of Paterson, ci&prcially Chapter \i, in Francis’ 
History of the Bank of England, winch rontams a fascinating “81iort Account of 
the Bank of England” by Michael Godfrey, Batorson’s ally, and the hist deputy 
governor in 1695; and in Anderson’s History and Maepherson’s Annals, Macau* 
lay’s vivid account of the period is well known. Kogers gives an interesting 
chapter to Chamberlayn’s wild scheme foi a Land Bank. 
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APP E.S. and gSLve it exclusive privileges, which were developed in the 
Charter of 1708 into a prohibition for any other partnership 
“ exceeding the number of six persons in that part of Great Britain 
called England to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable at demand, or at a less time 
than six months from the borrowing thereof.” In the Charter of 
1742 this clause is repeated, and described as conferring the 
privilege of '‘exclusive banking.” Each of these charters gave 
certain rights of exclusive trading in return for pecuniary aid to 
Government: but the renewal of the exclusive privileges of the 
bank became less defensible, as the new dynasty became more 
firmly settled on the throne^. 

5. Expansion of the scope of English hanldng. 

Some of the exclusive privileges granted to the Bank of England 
could not be maintained. For the Bank of England then had no 
branches; and a London bank could not suffice for all the monetary 
business of a large country. 

In particular the new manufactures required good access to 
banks for the transmission of payments, as well as for the granting 
of credits. There was no electric telegraph: the posts were slow; 
and independent travelling by relays of horses was very expensive. 
Canals had indeed greatly facilitated traffic in heavy goods: but 
their total mileage was small: even the best of them were apt to 
be blocked by accumulations of barges at locks, and by ice. Every 
centre of economic activity required at least one bank or branch 
of a bank close at hand. 

^ The Stuarts had strengthened those suspicions of the commercial credit of 
monarchs, which had given inordinate power to the bankers of Augsburg and 
other cities. The position of William III was made more difficult by the fact that 
many of his subjects regarded him as a usurper: for his debts might be ignored, 
when the rightful sovereign got his own again. In a well-known passage Bishop 
Burnet tells how he “had heard the Dutch often reckon up the advantages they 
had from their banks; and they concluded that, as long as England continued 
jealous of the Government, a bank could never be settled among us, nor gain 
credit enough to support itself; and upon that they judged that the superiority 
in trade must lie on their side.” William’s shrewdness, a.** well as his honesty, 
induced him to ley stress on the fact that the commercial credit of a constitutional 
government was that of the parliament and not the king. And the honesty and 
bravery which, taking its history as a whole, have been the best part of the capital 
of the Bank of England, owe much to the counsel whereby in 1701 he pressed 
the House of Commons to take care of the public credit, “which cannot be 
preserved but by keeping sacred that maxim that they shall never be losers who 
trast to a parliamentary security.” 
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Meanwhile the new activities of business were demanding in- apt. 
creased facilities for the quick granting of credits, and the prompt 
discharge of obligations. Home-made goods were being superseded 
by the products of workshops and factories; and wages were being 
paid more in money and less in kind. Middlemen were multiplying; 
and both raw and finished commodities passed through more and 
more bands. And while the growth of manufacture was concen¬ 
trating population in some parts of England, in others it was 
scattering the workers in search of water-power or to escape the 
restrictive trade regulations of the older centres. All these changes 
increased the need for currency in the provinces. 

Meanwhile there was an equally rapid iniTease in the demand 
for loans. The old faiiiilies of business men were being supplanted 
by new men who had risen from the ranks of artisans, or whose 
fathers had done so; and who wanted fresh capital at every step 
of their upward career. These men oilered fairly good security for 
lenders on the spot, who were able to read their characters and 
watch their varying fortunes from one quarter of a year to another: 
but they had not good security to oUct tc those who had no local 
knowledge; and lastly, they needed the greater part of their loans 
in the form of currency for local use. 

Of course, bills of exchange could do part of the work without 
the aid of any formal agencies of credit, iiut their scope was 
limited; and there remained a great opening for any paper currency 
issued by people known in each neighbourliood; and which every¬ 
one would accept in payment, at all events for small sums; not 
BO much because he was certain of the permanent solvency of the 
issuer, as because he felt sure of quickly passing it on to his neigh¬ 
bours. A rich harvest was often reaped by those who could start 
as dealers in loans by making them chiefly in the form of their 
own notes or promises to pay, and by using the loans themselves 
as a means oi getting these notes into circulation. This state of 
things had some striking results: it led many to think that credit 
is capital. They saw that whoever could put his own notes into 
circulation got command of capital, which he could use in his own 
business or lend to others; and they did not see that he was in 
effect turning to his own use part of the expensive machinery of 
trade, which had been provided at the public expense by the 
national metallic currency, by political security and social credit* 
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App », 5 . They did not observe that while making that machinery more 
efficient, he made it also more hkely to break down, and that, 
while he reaped for himself the chief benefit from this increase in 
its efficiency, the chief evils from its increased instabihty fell upon 
others. 

Although issue of notes had not played any part m the success 
of the Bank of Amsterdam, which so strongly influenced Enghsh 
rivalry, altliough it had played but a small part in the success 
even of the Italian banks, and although bank notes, properly so 
called, had but recently come into use, yet it was commonly 
believed that the power to issue bank notes was essential to the 
success of banking 

That freedom, which was a chief source of England s prosperity, 
brought about some strange results in the industry of banking 
Thus, as late as J802, it could be said that “a shopkeeper, being 
in the habit of drawing bills on London and lermtting bills thither 
for the puiposes of his own trade, would do the same for his 
customers and otlier neighbours, and ha^ mg as yet pr^ssibly little 
or no view to the issuing of bank notes, printed ‘The Bank’ over 
his door, and engraved those woids on the checks on which he 
drew his bills^ ’ 

Some of these tradesmen bankers did a solid business, and 
founded banks that exist to day Some were unfortunate. Some 
scarcely tried to make their way sure, for so long as they could 
appear to be iich, it mattered little to them whellier they were 
wasting the property of their customers 1 hey speculated boldly 
the gams, if they w ere lucky, came to them If they w ere unlucky, 


* Thornton On Credit pp 155, etc Hr addR that m some cisoa such a shop 
keejM r \ivonlcl take at interest some of tho ini lu v of his neij;hbour8, on the 
condition however that ho shculd not be leqiiired to piy it back without 
notice, giving in exchange a transferil le ilote m which would be expressed 
the sum lent or dopo&iltd the rate of interest upon it and the time which was 
to intervene before payment could be demanded” Tut such notes would 
circulate heavily, partly on ac count of the trouble invoh ed m calculating their 
value and therefore some banks, wishin^ on tho tme hand to encourage the 
ciidilation of their paper, and on the other to avoid the inconvenience of a strict 
obligation to pay without notice hav e ihsuocI notes pa^ aide after a certam time, 
and ) et liave been in re gular practice of giving money for them whenever pay ment 
was dern ir docl, and have taken no discount for the accommodation ’ 

The Liverpool Municipality obtamed in 179 i an act empowenng them to issue, 
under certam conditions, notes of £100 and 150 payable with interest accrued 
a copy of one of them is printed m an article by Prof Gonner m the Economic 
Journal for bept 1896 
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and a breath of doubt caused the presentation of a small parcel aft. ^ 
of their notes to reveal the emptiness of their coffers, their failure 
left them little worse off than they had been at starting. Mean¬ 
while they had enjoyed life^. 

The evils of reckless trading arc always apt to spread far beyond 
the persons immediately concerned: and in this case a good deal 
of such trading was based on funds obtained from people of small 
means. is true that the holders of small notes did not technically 
lend to the bank which had issued the notes. But they exchanged 
things of real value, and above all their daily labour, for its 
promises to pay; and, when rumour attacked its credit, they made 
a wild stampede to exchange any of its notes which they held: 
their trust had been ignorant, their distrust was ignorant and fierce. 

Such a rush often caused a bank to fail, which might have paid 
them all gradually, if each had not been so eager to be paid among 
the first. The failure of one bank caused distrust to rage aroimd 
others, and to bring down banks that were really solid; as a fire 
spreads from one wooden house to another, till even nearly fire¬ 
proof buildings succumb in the blaze of a preat conflagration. In 
fact panic succeeded panic at intervals of about ten years; and 
the attention of thoughtful people was constantly drawn to the 
regulation of the currency. Some of the worst of these evils had 
indeed been stopped by the law of 1775, which iirohibited the issue 
of bank notes for less than £5: but out of 400 country banks 
existing in 1793, 300 were greatly shaken by the panic of that year, 
and of these 100 failed. 

No doubt the natural remedy was to repeal the raonojioly of 
the Bank of England, which prevented the formation of powerful 
joint stock banks throughout the country. At length the clause 
in the charter of the Bank of England, which had prevented the 
foundation in England of banking partnerships with more than 
six members, was scrutinized: and it was found to apply only to 
banks which issued their own notes payable on demand. So joint 

^ The history of mushroom banks of issue has some resemblances to that of 
the hollow local benelit clubs which have often raised and bcLiayed the hopes 
of BO many of the poorer classes. But while tl t lecoids of the clubs are almost 
unbroken tragedy, there is a good deal of conudy in the accounts, which are 
to be found m detailed histones of mushroom banks in England, Scotland, 

Ireland and other countries, especially Amenca. See Colonel Sykes’ paper on 
*'Eree Trade in Banking” in the Stati&UccU Journal, Vol. xxx; and Verden’s 
EcoTbomic History of New England, Chs. x and xin. 
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App. B, 6. stock banks of the type now common in England were founded. 
As is well known, they have increased in number: several of them 
have numerous branches, and banking facilities are thus brought 
close to almost the whole population^. 

6 . Relations of the Bank of England with the British 
• Government during the Napoleonic wars. 

For a long while before the wars with the French Republic and 
Napoleon issuers of notes in England, Scotland and Ireland had 
looked to the Bank of England for support in case of need; and the 
possession of its notes gave an unfailing command over the means 
of finally discharging debts either in London or abroad. So a 
stock of them was held as a reserve by all prudent bankers. Even 
in London, the private banks had found that their customers 
gave a preference to Bank of England notes. Moreover, their 
own notes could be easily collected and suddenly presented by 
their enemies; at last the panic of 1793 confirmed them in the 
resolution of quietly withdrawing their own notes. 

Thus all eyes were already turned on the bank in 1797, when 
the necessities of the war caused Pitt to put strong pressure on it 
for aid; and this pressure, combined with renewed commercial 
distrust, reduced the bullion in its coUers to less than two milhons. 
The only aid, which Pitt could offer it, was that of forbidding it 
to pay coin or bullion in exchange for its notes. These notes 
became therefore in fact, though not in name, the sole legal tender 
throughout the country for considerable sums: and the rest of 
the circulation rested on them as a basis. 

The mechanical strength thus given to the bank was aided by 
the moral strength derived from the fact that the Government 
openly leant upon it; and that the fortunes of the two were almost 
as closely united as they had been a century earlier. But there 
was this difference. In the earlier time, the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment were those of one party only in the nation; in the later time 
the Government represented the whole nation in its struggle with 
a foreign foe^. 

^ Four of the largest hare between them over five thousand branches in London 
and elsewhere. 

* It is, however, true that services rendered to the Government by the bank 
were largely those of an intermediary. Tooke observes that the real advances 
by the bank to the Government were seldom very much m excess of the balance 
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The course of the war made Bnglaud the centre of the world’s Arr. a, A 
trade; for indeed at times scarcely any ships could sail at all 
without license from her: and it was to English funds that im¬ 
poverished nations of the continent looked for aid in their struggle 
against the common foe. So the bank became, in the eyes not 
only of England but the whole world, the centre of a vast struggle 
in which the predominance of economic forces became, if not really 
more thorough, yet certainly more obvious than ever before. 

As the perils of the war increased, its directorate came to be 
regarded, both at home and abroad, as a committee of safety of 
English business generally. Unfortunately jealousy of other banks 
had excluded from their counsels all bankers in the narrow English 
sense of the word: that is, all who issued their own notes or accepted 
deposits against which cheques could be drawn on demand. But 
representatives of the great financial houses which had the largest 
acquaintance with the business of the world, as well as chief 
merchants and wholesale traders, were there to tell in advance of 
coming changes; and, by comparison of their several special in¬ 
formations, to read between the lines of the news that reached 
them. They might have been tempted to use their great powers 
for private aims: but here they were safe-guarded both by their 
high personal character, and by that very joint stock privilege, 
of the monopoly of which others were justly envious. “The 
numerous proprietors who choose the directors,” said Thornton 
in 1802, “and have the power of controlling them (a power of 
which they have prudently forborne to make any frequent use) 
are men whose general stake in the country far exceeds that 
particular one which they have in the stock of the company^.” 

of tho (Tovernment with tho bank {History^ iv, pp. 94, 7). The circulation of the 
bank did not often exceed £25,000,000, while the apeoial expenditure caused by 
the war af^gregated to about £1,100,000,000. t>ee Lowe’s Sialt of the English 
Nation, Ch. i. 

^ He adds some interesting statistics. On Credit, pp. 67-9. Thirty years later 
the Governor of the Bank, when asked by Lord Althorp whether the directors 
did not purposely limit their holdings of bank stock. “ believed that none of them 
held more than his qualification.” Bagehot gives a vivid description of the young 
bank director, with no special knowledge of banking, who is at first a silent 
member of the board, but gradually loams; so that, when he attains the fuU 
prime of life and his turn comes to fill the post of governor, he has acquired 
almost enough special knowledge of the w'ork to fit him fully for his supreme 
responsibility. (Sco the chapter in Lombard Street on *‘The Government of the 
Bank of England.’*) 
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APPENDIX 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 

App. F, 1. 1. The data, of which the edifice of international trade 

i^tatistics is composed, are so numerous that some of them are 
necessarily collected by methods too rapid and rowgh to enswre 
strict accuracy. 

Difi&culties connected with the interpretation of statistics of 
prices have been discussed in Apjjendix B: its argument is con¬ 
tinued here with special reference to international trade. 

The private books of any merchant are nmnerical records of 
trade. But they are not commonly called statistics; because they 
are of small range; and are compiled mainly for the use of people, 
who can bring their own knowledge of that particular business 
to aid them in the interpretation of the figures. On the other 
hand, numerical records of the trade of a country, or of any branch 
of it, are called Statistics: they are compiled on a large scale; 
and therefore, of necessity, by more or less mechanical methods. 

They are required by the student, because without them he 
would be thrown back on general impressions as to quantities. 
Now such general impressions may be trustworthy when made by 
a strong man with a full and direct knowledge of the chief matters 
in hand: but they have no considerable part to play in regard to 
national trade. For no one has, or conceivably can have, a direct 
knowledge of any great part of that trade: without such know¬ 
ledge no sound judgment can be formed as to whether any 
particular instances are reasonably representative of the whole; 
and therefore every attempt, however seductive, to base general 
conclusions as to quantities on a study of representative instances 
runs the risk of serious error. 

The risk would be great even if the selection of instances could 
be made impartially. But in fact the sources of such information 
are likely to be biassed, consciously or imconsciously: those, w^hose 
interests are affected, are more ready than others to give full 


^ Xhifi Appendix ifi attached to Book 111, Chapters u and nz. 
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infoTmation even at considerable trouble to themselves; and^ in avp. r»L 
addition to this bias of personal interest, there is sometimes the bias 
of a desire for striking effect. When a picture of national life is put 
together from travellers’ notebooks, it often happens that an event 
is recorded because it arrests attention; and that it arrests atten¬ 
tion because it is not representative: in so much that a chief work 
of subsequent careful study is to destroy conceptions, that had 
been based on unsound foundations. For this task there is some¬ 
times no other recourse than the discovery by critical faculty 
of internal inconsistencies in the picture presented. But in matters 
relating to simple quantities, a partial remedy may often be found 
by the aid of statistics: provided that careful attention be paid 
not only to their liabilit}^ to error; but to the even greater dangers 
that arise from their inability to take account of some of the most 
important influences that boar on almost every economic issue. 

There is indeed some ground for the saying that a bad 
statistical error is the worst of all errors. For a statistical fact 
claims merely to bring to bear on the question at issue the relevant 
items from a number of figures: and such ’terns are, for the greater 
part, collected by secondary officials in the public service or other 
like persons, with little or no regard to any particular purpose to 
which they will be apj)liod. This claim is a half truth; and therefore 
more mischievous and harder to meet and deal with outright, than 
if it were wholly untrue, A selection of relevant items is a difficult 
task. An untrained student is likely to overlook some of the in¬ 
fluences which bear strongly, though indirectly, on the matter at 
issue: and an unscrupulous partisan can often so select his data 
and so group them as to suggest false conclusions, even though 
every statement on which he bases them is true, as far as it goes. 

The very definiteness of conclusions which are based on statis¬ 
tical evidence does, indeed, suggest that caution is needed for 
handling them. But if anyone, carelessly or of set purpose, has 
based a conclusion on only a one-sided selection of data, the 
precision of the terms which he is forced to use makes it easy for 
someone else to add the omitted data. Thus, while it is true 
that statistics lend themselves to illegitimate forms of primd fade 
evidence; it is also true that, if the evidence has run the gauntlet 
of acute and well-informed criticism without material injury, it 
is less likely to be invalid than almost any other kind of evidence. 
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4fT. F, 2. There is indeed little statistical evidence with regard to eco¬ 
nomic matters, that will emerge from this ordeal with a perfect 
record in regard to certainty and completeness. Certainty is 
likely to have been toned down to some measure, perhaps a slight 
measure, of probability; and, what appeared to be a conclusion, 
is found to be only the first tentative step of a long inquiry. The 
statistics of international trade are, however, exceptionally full, 
precise, and authoritative: and the uses made of them must be 
large, though cautious. 

Statistics are indeed often powerful in the destruction of error. 
They seldom show precisely what share of any event is to be 
attributed to each of the many influences bearing upon it at the 
time, and in preceding years. But they often prove that a result, 
which has been attributed to a certain cause, cannot have been 
produced by it: and such destructive work is a considerable factor 
in scientific progress. 

2. Description of devices for bringing under the eye^ al¬ 
most simultaneously, statistical records relating to various 
economic tendencies in any specified year or group of yea/rs. 

The following suggestions are concerned with a plan for bringing 
to a focus some of the chief influences which may probably have 
affected any particular movement of industry or trade. Nearly 
every change, whether upwards or downwards, works good in some 
directions and harm in others. Some of the good appears at once 
and also some of the harm. But other parts of each come slowly; 
some three or four years later, some ten or even twenty or thirty 
years later. If, for instance, a Protective tariff is alternately 
raised and lowered at comparatively short intervals, some of the 
deferred effects of one set of customs duties will be seen only 
after that set has ceased to exist; and are therefore likely to be 
attributed to a subsequent set of a different character. 

The difficulty in such cases may be lightened by devoting each 
of many similarly ruled sheets to a special group of statistical 
and other records for the same half century or more: and by 
assigning a given line In each sheet to each year of the period. 
The statistical records would generally be expressed as curves; and 
other records in short statements. Facts are the bricks out of which 
reason builds the edifice of knowledge. Such a system helps to 
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give, ready to the hand of the builder, a supply of those particular w. f, X 
bricks which he wants for any purpose. Suppose an event A 
happened in the year 1880, and we think it may have been due 
to causes B, C, D, etc.; this system will show almost in an instant 
what were the states of B, C, D, etc., in 1880, and the previous 
years. Also by calling attention to a remarkable change at about 
that time in some other cause, it may put us on the track of 
a causal connection that might otherwise have been overlooked. 

What it cannot do is to tell directly the nature of the dependence 
of A upon B, C, D, etc. That must be done by our reason making 
use of that abstract of past experience; which is, on the one 
side, a science; and, on the other, a practical instinct^. 

There are indeed certain limited purposes, for which the facta 
of each successive year may be considered in special relation to 
those of the group of a fixed number of years immediately pre¬ 
ceding it, or following it, or surrounding it. The most familiar 
instance of this is that of tithe averages. Tithes used to vary with 
the prices of certain grains from year to year; and might be half 
as high again one year as the next. But La 1836 it was ordered 
that the tithe payable in 1830 should be computed on the average 
of the seven preceding }"ears. 1823-9: that for 1831 to that of the 
years 1824-30 and so on. For instance, the tithe for 1831 would 
dilTcr by only a little from the tithe for 1830 on the one hand, 
and from that for 1832 on the other by amounts, which would 
necessarily be but small. Thus the table of prices for calculating 
tithe charges is a “smoothed ” table, and the corresponding curve 
is a “smoothed’^ curve. This plan is reasonable; because relative 
stability is desirable in itself, and the ability of the farmer to pay 
a high charge in any year is very much affected by the prices he 
has received for some years past. 

Let us turn now to the method of smoothing tables of curves. 

If this is to be done mechanically, averages must be calculated 
for five or seven or ten, or some other fixed number of years. But 

^ This paragraph is part of a description given in the Jubilee Number of the 
Slatisiical Journal, 1885, of a book arranged by the present writer, each page of 
which is ruled with a hundred linos to represent a century. Reference has 
already been made to it at the end of Appendix G of Industry and Trade, 
in connection with the difficulties of interpreting statistical evidence as to the 
influence of a high tariff (or other causes) on the prosperity of a oountry. 
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4 PP F, 3 . where the figures for each separate year are set out in a curve, 
they themselves generally suggest that in some parts of the period 
under mvestigation only a few years should be grouped together 
and in others many and a curve drawn with a free hand through 
the points representmg the figures for the several years is often 
found to present a truer picture of the whole movement than a 
curve smoothed on any fixed rule^. 

3. Changes in the trade and economic conditions of any 
one country are HLdy to he cau8< d in great measure by changes 
in other countries and several years often elapse between a 
change and its chief effects. Therefore statistics, relating to 
any country and year, neid to be interpreted by abt oad study 
of other countries and other years. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that when examinmg 
the changes in the courses of any country’s trade one must resist 
the temptation to seek the explanation mainly in circumstances 
directly affecting her own industries In some cases the influences 
that would be overlooked on this route are much more important 
than those to which almost exclusive attention is given 

For instance, about a century ago Britain’s industries, and 
mtemal means of communication, were changing rapidly, while 
those of other countries were relatively stationary and during 
several decades the history of tlie foreign tiade of almost every 
country of western Euiope had to concern itself with the in¬ 
dustrial conditions of Britain, as much as, or perhaps more than, 
with those of the country m question The conditions of Biitish 
mdustry are now changing as fast as ever but those of some of the 
chief countries with which she deals are changing faster than hers 

We shall presently find that these considerations are of special 

^ For matancp, the general price index number fell from 95 in 1846 to 74 in 
1848 and, after remaining at about that level for three years, it rose from 78 
in 1&52 to 102 in 18 >5 Ihe sudden fall was duo to a oombination of causes — 
railway panic m Luj^land, good harvests, great reduction of import duties of com 
into England, etc the low level was maintained for throe years by bad com 
mercial credit at home, and political troubles abroad Ihe great rise between 
1852 and 1854 was due to the influx of the new gold, bad harvests, the Crimean 
War, etc The freehand curve, by its abruptness in this particular place, suggests 
that the faU and the nse must each hive been due to a consilience of powerful 
oausea acting in the same direction But the smoothed curve implies that there 
was a nearly steady, slow swing of prices downwards from IS'lS to 1847 followed 
by a gradual swmg upwards to 1859 a suggestion which is absurdly false. 
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importance in relation to fluctuations of credit and commerce 
which are increasingly apt to spread from one country to several 
others, and even in some cases over the whole of the industrial 
world; the telegraph causes the pulses of one country to syn¬ 
chronize with those of another, nearly as do the beats of a group 
of clocks that are connected electrically. But other movements 
are slow, and spread ^^ery slowly from one country to another. 

This brings us to the observation that one of the most difficult 
tasks of the historian, whatever be his special field of work, is 
the estimation of the period by which the effect of a cause lingers 
behind that cause. On the broad ocean the tidal wave lies not 
under the moon but is “retarded” so as to be some hours behind it: 
and in long broken seas the high tide at any time may be due to 
the increased attractions of the moon (and sun) twenty or thirty 
hours earlier. A similar retardation is specially large and un¬ 
certain in many branches of economic history: but the very 
precision of statistical data offers temptations to a popular 
treatment of them in wliich dangers of this kind are ignored. The 
student may, as we have seen, derive assistance in guarding 
against such dangers from certain mechanical devices. 

International trade is so much under the influence of the cycle 
of the seasons tliat a calendar year is almost always the best unit 
of time in regard to it. But commercial fluctuations need to be 
studied in connection with those of credit; and in regard to them 
the unit of time must not be longer than a month; for, when 
monthly records of a credit crisis are averaged into yearly, the 
most instructive features of the crisis are apt to be blurred out 
of sight. 

For similar reasons averages ranging over long periods fre¬ 
quently obscure the most instructive causes of changes in the 
volume, the character and the courses of trade. No doubt such 
averages serve the good purpose of submerging out of sight many 
transient disturbing influences, such as those of irregular harvests 
and of fluctuations of credit: and statistical tables representing 
averages for, say, five or ten years are helj^ful in conjunction with 
tables or curves representing movements from year to year. When, 
therefore, we are considering the aggregate effect that has been 
produced on the volume of a country’s trade (or anything else) 
by the continuous progress of slow changes, it is better to compare 
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AFP. F, 3. her average trade for the last decade with that of an earher decade, 
than to compare her trade for a smgle recent year with that for 
a single earher year. But such a comparison does not enable us, 
it is not very hkely even to help us, to consider what part of that 
aggregate efiect is to be assigned to each of the many broad 
changes that have contributed to the result. 

Slight disturbances may conveniently be hidden from view by 
“ smoothedstatistical tables (or curves) in which the figure (or 
point) set down against each year represents the average of (say) 
the decade of which it is the end (or the middle) But in regard 
to large disturbances such as those of the Franco German war, or 
the South African war, this method is apt to suggest a continuity 
of movement, which has no existence, and to bear m one undis- 
criminating result the ellects of many causes of diverse character, 
and needing different methods of study It may be of service so 
long as the smoothed tables or curves aie carefully subordinated 
to those which represent changes from year to year But when 
isolated, it is most misleadmg, and incompatible with a sound and 
careful study of the history of trade. 

It may be concluded that several years, sometimes few and some¬ 
times many, may be grouped together for study in connection with 
any particular problem but there is no uniform rule which can 
be applied profitably for general purposes and, unless handled 
with great care, averages relating to several years are apt to 
conceal, ratlier tlnn to make manifest, the true causes by which 
the course of events has been shaped 

Figures, representing changes in the aggregate external trade 
of a country, have an important place in a study of the forces 
which control broad international relations But attention is often 
diiected to the mutual influences which are exerted on each other 
by the development of a country’s industries, and by changes in 
her external trade, and in such studies, statistics per capita of the 
population are the most useful generally, and especially when thev 
are used for comparisons of her economic conditions with those of 
other countries 
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TRADE AMONG COUNTRIES WHOSE CURRENCIES 
REST ON DFSSIMILAR BASES^ 

L Tra(hofavov)iirifw}u)securYemeyhbaiiedonapYeciom app q,i, 

metiil, with one which has an inconvertible paper currency. 

The question whether any one thing, such as lead, can exercise 
any important influence in adjusting the balance of trade, depends 
partly on its portability and partly on the extent of the market 
which it finds in either country. The power of gold for this purpose 
is therefore of primary importance between two countries, each of 
which has a gold currency, for gold has in each a practically un¬ 
limited market. But its influence would be much weaker if one 
of the countries had a paper currency or a silver currency. 

Let us consider the trade between two such countries, say 
England and Russia. Gold prices in England and rouble prices 
in Russia are determined by the work which the currency has to 
do in either country on the one hand and the volume of that 
currency on the other. And when trade is in equilibrium, the gold 
price of the rouble will be fixed at the ratio which gold prices 
in England bear to rouble prices in Russia. For, suppose that it 
were not at this level, but were, say, below it; that is, suppose 
the number of roubles which exchanged for £1 to be increased 
above the ratio which the goods that were priced at £1 in England 
bore to those which were priced at a rouble in Russia, allowance 
being made for transport. Then exporters from Russia would sell 
their goods for gold which, when converted into roubles, would 
give them more than ordinary trade profits; while importers into 
Russia would lose money, if they sold their bills on Russia at the 
current rate of exchange. The immediate result would be that these 
importers would refuse to sell at that price, but would prefer to 
buy Russian goods and bring them back. Exporters’ ,bills in 

^ This Appendix ia attached to Book III, Chap. V. Its first seation is repro¬ 
duced from the present writer’s evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission 
in January, 1880, Q. 10,226. Much official information on subsequent develop- 
ments of the currency policies of the chief countries of the world will be found 
in Appendioea to Prof. Eirkaldy’s British Finance, 1914-1921. 
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AFP. o, 1 . Russia would therefore be without any market at the old rate, 
and their value, or, in other words, the rouble price of the sovereign, 
would fall quickly. That is, the gold price of the rouble would 
rise until it was equal to the ratio in which gold prices in England 
stand to rouble prices in Russia. In the same way it can be proved 
that the gold price of roubles cannot be in equilibrium above 
this level; and therefore that in equilibrium it must be at this 
level. 

Next, suppose that the trade being in equilibrium, there is a 
sudden fall in the gold value of the rouble due to some extraneous 
cause, as, for instance, political apprehensions. To put the case 
in the strongest way, let us suppose that these apprehensions are 
not shared in Russia; and that at first there is no depreciation of 
the rouble in Russia, and no rise of rouble prices there. Russian 
exporters will then expect to sell at an unchanged gold price, and 
to convert that gold price into a greater number of roubles, and 
thus to make abnormally high profits. All those, therefore, who 
were in doubt whether to export or not, will do so in order to gain 
the anticipated bounty from the exchanges. There will be a flutter 
of increased exportation from Russia. The excessive supply of 
Russian exports in the English market may lower their price there 
a little. But this bounty on exportation from Russia can last only 
until Russian exporters try to dispose of their bills; the moment 
they do that they will find that since a bill for £100 will give the 
means of purchasing only as many English commodities as before; 
and since by the hypothesis there is no depreciation of the rouble 
in Russia, these can only be sold for as many roubles as before, 
and no one will continue to pay a premium for the bill; the gold 
price of the rouble will adjust it&olf almost instantaneously to the 
ratio which gold prices bear to rouble prices. 

Dillercnt suppositions may be made as to the causes of the fall 
in the gold value of the rouble, but it will be found that by similar 
routes we get in all cases to the same result, namely, that a fall 
in the gold price of the rouble cannot give any permanent stimulus 
to importation from Russia, because it must almost instantaneously 
accommodate itself to the ratio which gold prices bear to rouble 
prices. But of course this does not exclude disturbances of the 
Russian exchanges due to fluctuations in the relative supplies of 
importers’ and exporters’ bills and othf^r international obligations. 
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Such distmbances may, as we haire seen, ogcut among countries m. 
with gold currencies. A bounty on exporters* bills in a country 
may be caused by excessive importation on the part of her 
merchants; or by her lending to other countries: or, which is 
more probable in such a case as that of Russia, through other 
nations withdrawing some of the capital which they have lent to 
her. It is worth while to remark that this last event is especially 
likely to happen when political distrust has lowered the price of 
the rouble. 

This fact is perhaps accountable for much of the popular belief 
that a fall in the value of the rouble gives a permanent bounty 
to Russian exporters generally. For people see that a fall of the 
gold price of the rouble is accompanied by a prolonged bounty 
on exportation from Russia; and think the first event is the cause 
of the other. But the real cause in this case is a general distrust 
of Russia’s economic future, which makes investors desire to with¬ 
draw their capital from Russia; at the same time that it makes the 
price of the rouble fall, and so long as they arc withdiuwing capital, 
the exchanges must necessarily be such as to give a general bounty 
on exportation from Russia. 

2. Ejrchanges between countries, whose currencies rest on 
different metallic hases^. 

The trade between England and a country which has a silver 
currency, say India, differs from the preceding case, only in con¬ 
sequence of the fact that silver is an exportable commodity, and 
roubles are not; and, therefore, while the gold value of the rouble 
adapts itself almost instantaneously to the ratio which the gold 
prices of goods bear to their rouble prices (allowance being made 
for carriage), the adjustment is liable to be delayed in the case of 
the rupee. For whereas Russian exporters can generally make no 
use of their bills on England except to buy with them (or to sell 
them to others who want to buy) commodities in the Enghsh 
market whose gold price has not altered, it is otherwise with 
Indian exporters. If silver has fallen in value in England and not 

‘ This section is reproduced from eMdence sjhmittod by the present wriler 
to the Gold and Silver Commission, 18S7 8, Q. 10,226,and to the Indian Currency 
Commission in January 1899, Q. 11,7S6. Some of the historical diagrams which 
were shown in support of the statistical arguments advanced in the eyidenoe 
will be found in the Report of the Committee. 
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App. 0 , 2 . in India, Indian exporters to England will use their bills on 
England to buy (directly or indirectly) silver for importation into 
India; and so long as this state of things lasts there will be a 
steady flow of silver to India. During the whole of this process 
there will be a bounty on the exportation of goods from India; 
and, therefore, it is interesting to mquire how long it will last. 

It must, however, be admitted that a fall in the gold pnce of 
silver may cause Enghshmen to distrust Indian securities, public 
and private. This will lead them to withdraw capital from India, 
or at least to check their lendings to India; and this will diminish 
the number of bills which India is able to draw on England, and 
thus give a premium to the bills of exporters from India. But, 
as in the parallel case relating to Russia, we may put aside a 
disturbance arising fiom this cause as extraneous to our main 
investigation. And if this be put aside we shall find that the 
I>remium cannot last long. 

Those who hold the contrary opinion generally insist that as 
custom forbids silver prices to change in India, they must be 
taken as a fixed point, and we must expect any change in the gold 
price of silver to cause a parallel change in the gold prices of 
commodities in the western world. (It may be true that the force 
of custom in India is much less than is generally supposed, but 
in order that this argument may not be taken in the flank by an 
attack on this point, we may for the present assume that their 
premises are correct) 

Supposing that the flow of silver to India will not appreciably 
aflect the purchasing power of silver there, it is clear that the flow 
of silver will go on, until either the gold price of commodities has 
fallen in the English market or the gold pnce of silver has risen 
there, or, lastly, that there has been a little of each of these 
changes; with the effect of making the gold price of silver again 
equal to the ratio which the gold prices of goods in England bear 
to the rupee prices of goods m India (allowance being made for 
carriage). 

The interests of the Government of India in a rise or fall of the 
rate of the exchange between London and India are complex. A 
fall in the value of the rupee as compared with the English pound, 
which IB caused by a rise in the value of the sovereign, the rupee 
being stationary, would be quite different as regards the interest 
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of India, from the effects of a similar fall caused by a fall in the jirt. o, a. 
purcliaBing power of the rupee, the sovereign remaining stationary. 
Therefore, it is best to take the two parts separately. The per¬ 
manent interest of the Indian Government in the value of the 
rupee is limited to its fixed land dues. In respect of the im¬ 
portance of those dues, it is unique among great governments 
conducted on Western principles. Its permanent interest in the 
value of the sovereign is limited to its debts in gold. Next, as to 
interests which are not perpetually fixed, but yet are very firmly 
rooted, it has a very heavy interest in the value of the rupee 
extending over perhaps 16 years or a little more—the average 
remaining life of the non-permanent leases. It has also a sub- 
permanent interest in taxes; because, though it equitably can 
raise those so as to take its share of the growing wealth of the 
country, its freedom of action is practically limited by the necessity 
for going rather more slow ly and in a rather less aggressive manner 
in the East than is possible in the West. Lastly, it has an interest 
as an employer of European labour, in the ratio between the rupee 
and the sovereign, independent of their absolute values; that is 
in the rate of exchange. If they both rose equally, or both fell 
equally, these difficulties would be small. 

As regards railways, these difficulties are, perhaps, less than 
appears. For it is scarcely possible for a railway ever to have fixed 
upon the ideally right charges, and the number of cases in which 
any railway would lose much by deliberately lowering its charges 
is small. Thus it seems that the indirect lowering which arises 
from a fall in the value of the rupee, has not been so great an evil 
to the railways as is sometimes supposed. As rogaraa the prices 
of stores and railway plant, the Indian Government has no interest 
in the value either of the rupee oi of the sovereign, in addition to 
the considerations already mentioned; because it buys them as a 
trader, and gives commodities for commodities. 

These difficuities are in themselves considerable, but the main 
importance of most of them arises from their bearing on the central 
difficulty of the position of the Indian Government, which is not 
directly connected with either the rupee or the sovereign, and 
would remain if the whole world had the same currency. This 
difficulty is that the immense increase in the wealth and prosperity 
of the Western world, wrhich began in the second third of last 
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ATP. o, 2. century, and has gone on at an ever-increasing pace since then, 
has made the resources at the command of the Western Govern¬ 
ments beyond all comparison greater than any known before. 
These resources are spent on civil government and on military 
preparations. The administration of law, education, and sanita¬ 
tion are more thorough and more costly in terms of labour, and 
far more costly in terms of commodities, than they were. Military 
expenditure has grown perhaps even faster. 
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RELATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL VALVES 
TO COMPARATIVE COSTS 

1. Differences between the relations of valm in domestic ap*’. h, i. 
and in international trade. 

Values in domestic trade are governed by tlio general relations 
of demand and supply. Elfective demand depends on the available 
purchasing power of those who desire a thing, and the strength 
of their desire for it. Supply depends broadly on the relation, 
which demand bears to the costs of production for all parts of 
the product; and, among others, for those whicli arc at the margin 
of the profitable application of labour and capital to the production 
in question. The margin itself governs nothing: its position is 
governed simultaneously with value by the broad forces of demand 
and supply. But the manner iii winch those forces control value 
can best be studied at the margin. 

For indeed, as Ricardo said, cost would have no influence on 
value, if it had no influence on supply. Therefore the maigin 
at which supply is in peril of shiinkiiig under the influence of 
cost is the best place for studying that influence. Desire for 
a commodity influences its value by influencing the eagerness 
of purchasers for it at a given value. Therefore the margin, 
at which increased or diminished demand causes movement in 
price and in supply, is the best point for studying the influence 
of demand^. 

These considerations need to be re(‘koned with in a study of 
international values; but in their case there are two (or, if several 
countries come into the account, then several) sets of margins to 
be dealt with, instead of one. Thus, if E and G are two countries 

‘ This Appendix is attached to Book III, Chap. vi. Its reasoning is necesaaiily 
rather difficult. 

^ No doubt movement ih a process requiring time: and Iheroftire the depth 
and content of the margin, over which movement may best be studied in relation 
to a problem of value, varies with the penoi. time to which the problem rolalefl. 

Thjis raises questions at once difficult and important, but they have little bearing 
on the matter immediately in hand. Bomelliing is said about them in my 
Principles oj Economics, Book V, especially Chapter vm. 


li.M. 
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App. H, 2. trading exclusively with one another, their trade is in equilibrium 
when goods of each of many classes are imported into E from G 
up to the limit (or “margin”) at which the demand for that class 
only just suffices to send back goods to G, which can be marketed 
in G on terms sufficiently good to make the trade profitable. This 
implies that E goods of each of many kinds are pushed on G 
markets up to that margin, at which the demand for them just 
suffices to enable corresponding G goods to be sent back in return 
for them. 

Similarly, G goods of each of many kinds are produced for 
exportation to E up to that margin at which their costs (including 
those of transport) are just covered by the net receipts, that 
are got from the importation of the E goods, in exchange for 
which they can be maikeled in E and conversely. 

2. The essential features of the problem of inlernational 
trade {and especially its relations to comparative rather than 
absolute costs) are most clearly seen when international trans¬ 
port is supposed to involve no considerable cost as in the 
case of tivo neighbouring islafids with different 'natural or 
acquired advantages for production. 

It ^ as pointed out a century ago that the labour of men’s hands, 
as distinguished from that of their brains, is entirely given to 
moving things. The fisherman and the coal-mincr obviously do 
nothing but move things. The farmer causes wheat to grow; but 
his direct part in the work consists only in so moving the ground, 
the manure, and the seed that they will be in suitable positions for 
nature’s forces to act upon them. It is therefore tiue in a certain 
sense that, if all visible movements could be made without cost, 
the only labour costs of production would be those of thinking. 

But without any such extreme assumption as this, we may 
proceed on Ricardo’s lines, and suppose that E and G are neigh¬ 
bouring islands which trade with one another, the goods being 
carried at public expense to the extent of one half by either island, 
and thus the cost of transport is eliminated from the trading 
account: the peoples, however, are supposed to be intolerant of 
one another’s customs, and to refuse to migrate from one island to 
the other. The real cost of production of each commodity in each 
island is taken to be constant, though difierences of soil, climate, 
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agricultural and mineral resources cause many differences in 
the relative costs of various commodities in the two islands. 
Differences in the skill required for different occupations, and in 
the amount of capital by which each man's labour needs to be 
assisted, are neglected (or else the values of the several classes 
of labour and stocks of capital are expressed in terms of the value 
of labour of a standard efficiency), so that the real cost of pro¬ 
duction of any commodity in either island can be regarded as 
proportional to the amount used of the standard labour of that 
island. Also, transport being gratuitous, the relative values of 
different things would of course remain generally the same in the 
two islands : if a quarter of oats and a hundredweight of sugar 
were of equal value in one island, they would be of equal value 
also in the other.^ 


At starting we may simplify our problem by supposing that 
the portable produc^ts of tlie two islands can be divided into 
seven broad groups of commodities, P, arranged in de- 

seending order of iE”s advantages for their production relatively 
to ^r’s. Thus, let the labour of ten men in L produce as much as 

that of 16 in in regard to P 

12 „ „ Q 


Let us consider various possible positions of the equilibrium of 
trade between E and (7. We may suppose that demand for XJ 
and F, in the production of which G has great relative advantage, 
is broad and intense; and that G'b exports of these goods enable 0 
to satisfy nearly all her needs in regard to P, (?, It and S. Then V 
and F will made only in G\ while 4?, K and E will be made 
only in E\ and T will be made in both countries. 


^ Aflaumptions Buch as these are roado quietly by Ricardo: he took for granted 
that hiB roadcra -would Bupi)ly them. 

Of course an increase m the esteinal denmad for manufactured goods is likely 
to develop new economies m their production; and therefoie to increase the 
ease with nhich they can be marketed abroad: ^hile an increase in the demand 
for raw produce might require mtensive cultivation, which would yield leas than 
proportionate returua to mcreased application of labour and capital 
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H. 2. 


What is the relation of international costs thus set up? It is 
that the (portable) product of nine days of G labour exchanges 
(costs of carriage being neglected), throughout both islands for 
the product of ten days of E labour; or, as we may say for short¬ 
ness, a G day is equivalent to ten-ninths of an E day. 

That this must be so is obvious. For if the quantity of Z7 made 
in G in a day could be marketed for more than ten-ninths of the 
product of an E day, its exports would be pushed, in place of 
those of T\ and thus equilibrium would be reached on terms that 
made a G day equivalent to ten-ninths of an E day. And this 
rate would be maintained, although E's demand for V and V 
continued to increase, till she supiilied all G’s needs for T as well 
as for P, (?, R and S. 

If her demand went still further, a new level would be set up. 
For, her demand for V being great, she had probably supplied 
all the P, Q, P, S and T which G would take at the rate of ten- 
ninths of one of her day’s products for one of G’s: and, if her 
demand still increased, she would be forced to offer more and more 
favourable terms. In return for a day’s product of G’s labour she 
would have to give, first nine-eighths of one of her own, then eight- 
sevenths, than seven-sixths, then six-fifths; and at last five- 
fourths, i,e, ten-eighths, which is the proportion of the labour 
cost of Z7 in P to that in G. At that point a new, relatively settled, 
equilibrium would be found; and from that time forward, P’s 
demand might continue to increase without further altering the 
rate of interchange. The rate would then remain fixed at the com¬ 
parative cost of T] in P and G\ unless indeed P ceased to import 
V altogether; then 7 would set the rate of interchange at ten P 
days for six of G’s. 

Exactly the same process, in the opposite direction, would be 
worked out; if G’s demand for P’s goods P, Q and R had increased 
instead of P’s for U and 7. The first step would then be that G 
would supply all P’s needs in regard to P, as well as U and 7; after 
which the level would be set by and then a G day would be 
equivalent to no more than an P day. If the process continued, 
S would be made exclusively in G. If the process went yet further, 
G would begin to send P to P; and a G day would be equivalent 
only to ten-elevenths of an P day : and so on. 

It is only for the sake of simpheity that the portable products 
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of E and 0 are arranged as a staircase of seven high steps, each S. 
spreading wide. If they had been arranged into many hundreds 
of groups, corresponding to small successive changes in the relative 
advantages of the two islands, the nature of the problem would 
not have greatly changed; but its wording would have been more 
complex. The group which, under any given conditions of inter¬ 
national demand and supply, was just on the margin of being sent 
from E to G instead of from tf to E (or vice versa), would have been 
a very small one: and therefore the stage during which a G day 
was held equivalent to ten-ninths or ten-elevenths or any other 
portion of an E day, would have been very short. The neighbouring 
goods on either side of this neutral group would have been liable 
to a change in their direction of movement from E to G or from 
G to E, owing to some trifling fluctuation of the relations of inter¬ 
national demand and supply such as might be due to vagaries of 
harvests, fashion, or credit; or to inventions or developments of 
improved procossoa; or even to some slight change in the rapport 
between individual traders or producers in one country or both. 

As has been noted in Book 111, much of the cross trade of similar 
commodities between neighbouring countries in the same industrial 
phase is due to causes of this class. 

3. The preceding argument, continued nith reference to 
possible differences in energy and ability between the two races. 

So far nothing has been said as to the relative industrial 
efficiencies of the inhabitants of the two islands: the argument 
is valid whatever they may be. Tn any case the trade—at all 
events so far as its direct effects are concerned—is beneficial to 
both islands. 

But now let us assume that the efficiency of the representative 
worker in E is the same as in G. On this supposition there would 
be a premium on migration from E to G, when the level of inter¬ 
national values was being set by T or : when it was being set 
by -B or 0 there would be a premium on migration from 0 to E: 
and in all these cases the resistance to international migration, so 
far as it reached, would maintain the contrast between inter¬ 
national and domestic trade. But this contrast would vanish 
when the standard was being set by S: for then there would be 
no premium on migration. 
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m. H, 4 . Suppose, however, the standard of efficiency in jE to be greater 
by a tenth than in G : then the fact that as much of 12 could be 
produced by ten days’ labour in E as by eleven in G would shew 
that E'b natural advantages for the production of R were just 
equal to those of G: and, in that case, when R (and not 5) was 
setting the level for international values, labour in E would 
command just the same amount of E and of G products as would 
labour of equal energy and ability in G. That is, there would be 
no premium on migration either way, and the distribution of 
industries would be the same as if E and G were adjacent parts 
of the same country. [This of course refers only to direct results. 
A person who migrates to a country in which the standard of 
energy is higher than in his own, sometimes rises part of the way 
at least towards that higher standard, and earns more than if he 
had stayed at home ] 

We may conclude that if transport were gratuitous; then, under 
the other assumptions made above provisionally in order to 
simplify the problem, international values would be definitely 
governed by comparative costs of production; taken in conjunction 
with the comparative volumes of the demand by each country 
for those goods for which the other had the greater relative 
advantages. But, if E and G had been parts of the same country, 
and labour and capital migrated quite freely over the whole of it, 
they would thus have tended to be so distributed between different 
parts of it, that supply w^ould have pressed against demand in 
regard to every commodity, in such a way that the fruit of one 
day’s labour exchanged (under steady market conditions) for the 
fruit of any other of equal efficiency which had equal assistance 
from capital. 

4. The same argument continued, account being taken of 
the cost of international transport. 

These pictures, presenting the relations between comparative 
costs and international values, lose their clearness of outline when 
account is taken of the cost of international transport. This may 
be sufficiently illustrated by abandoning the supposition that 
the costs of transport between the islands are defrayed out of 
public revenues: by supposing that every merchant defrays the 
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cost of his own trade in the ordinary way, and by discussing over ipp. x, 4. 
again the first case considered in this argument. 

In that case, E supplied the needs of both islands in regard to 
P, 0, R and S ; G supplied the needs of both in regard to U and V ; 
while T was made in both islands. The merchants, on finding that 
they have to pay their own costa of transport, will strike out of 
their trading lists those of the T goods, that are not light and of 
small volume in proportion to their value; and also those of the 
Sy R and V goods, which are distinctly heavy or bulky in pro¬ 
portion to their value; and even some Qy P and V goods that are 
excessively heavy in proportion to their value. If the goods thus 
struck out are of about equal aggregate value on the two sides of 
the trade, the terms of mlerchange are likely to remain nearly as 
before: but ihe details of the trade will be much changed, 

Transport has now to be reckoned as on industry, taking its 
place among tlie groups P, (? ... F, like any other. Perhaps, 
indeed, various parts of it may be regarded as separate industries; 
just as may happen with diflcrent branches of any manufacture: 
that is, such part of the transport, as is snitablo for wooden sailing 
ships, may go into a group sliowmg a dilTerential advantage for 
one country, while steam traffic may show a differential advantage 
for the other. 

Let us begin by supposing that one half of this trade is worked 
from E, and the other from G: so that there is no balance of pay¬ 
ment due on either side for “invisible’’ transport and trading 
services. The increased expen^iveness of U goods to consumers in E 
and of Q goods to consumers in (r, resulting from the new costs of 
transport, will have reduced the con6umj)tion on either side to 
amounts for which the desire is more eager than before (marginal 
utility being greater): the reduction may possibly, though not 
very probably, be about equal on either side. Suppose as a result 
that the trade is just remunerative when V goods, that cost 800,000 
standard days’ labour in G (with proportionate aid from, capital), 
are exchanged for Q goods that cost 900,000 days’ labour in E: 
also that the cost of transport, etc., is 10 per cent, either way, 
equally divided between the two countries: so that, in the total, 

880,000 days’ labour from G are i^xchanged for 990,000 days’ 
labour from E ; i.e. in the ratio of eight to nine. 

If the trade had been compressed within narrow limits, as it 
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AFf.M. i, could have been by an eighteenth century monopolistic trading 
company, it might have been made to yield very high profits. 
But, being open, it is carried to that margin at which it yields 
merely normal profits: and at that margin the relation of com¬ 
parative costs to international values is seen. 

Similar results are reached at the margins of other branches of 
trade: the terms of interchange at all such margins being kept 
approximately uniform by the freedom of producers in general to 
make for export as many goods of such kinds as they please; and 
of merchants and shipowners to engage in what branches of trade 
they please; (at all events in so far as the restrictive tendencies of 
cartels and rings may be left out of account). 

Complications will of course arise in matters of detail, such as 
the partial dependence of the margin of the profitable exportation 
of heavy goods on the supply of suitable return cargoes at the 
port of delivery; and again the relations between export and import 
merchants: but such matters need not be discussed here. 

It is, however, to be noted that if the greater part of the 
transport were worked by merchants and shipowners resident in 
Ej the transport industry would constitute an important addition 
to those groups P, Q, etc., from which £”0 chief exports were 
derived. The growth of the transport industry would then have the 
same efiect on the terms of trade, as would a large development 
in £ of manufacture or mining for exportation. 

Thus, when costs of transport are reckoned as part of the costs 
of production of goods destined for foreign use, the general bearing 
of Ricardo’s doctrine with regard to the relations between com¬ 
parative costs, international demand, and international values 
remains unchanged. But he seems to have been certainly right 
in holding that the general outline of those relations was seen most 
clearly when costs of transport were provisionally ignored^. 

* Sidgwick, obsening that under Ricardo’s and Mill’s provisional assumptions, 
the relative e 2 Lchango values of any two commodities would be the same in the 
two countries, concluded that they had made a grave error in supposing that 
the relative immobility of labour and capital between diHerent countries was 
the basis of the chief characteristics of international values. In opposition to 
them he held that the peculiarity of international trade really lies in the fact 
that the exchange value of one of ^’s imports relatively to one of her exports 
is greater in E than in O by the double cost of transport. But in fact this ifl 
equivlly true of the relative values of coal and slates in a place that is near to 
a slate quarry and a place in the same country that is near to some coal mines. 

He says: **There are various causes of economic gain through trade between 
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distant plaors. The i>eouUatity of the theoretical deU^rmination of the Tidues 
of the products of such trade depends primarily not on the imperfect mobility 
of labour, but on the cost of carriage.** Ho urges that if England and Spain 
exchange cloth for wine, they might probably both grow corn (or any other 
commodity that was suitable to both dim ales and conformed to the law of 
Himmishing lleturn) even though transport were costless; and that then **the 
values of both wine and doth relatively to com...must be as milch determined 
by cost of production as the values of home commodities are.” But he adds 
in a footnote that *'it does not follow that the wine and cloth will exchange for 
each other in proportion to their respective costs; since, if (os Mill supposes) 
labour and capital are imperfectly mobile, the cost of producing com may be 
different in the two countnea.” (Tho references for Ibeae passages are p. xiv of 
Contents, and pp. 213, 4.) The phiase "‘respective costa" is ambiguous; and it 
may be so mterpreted as to bring the footnote into harmony with the Ricardiau 
doctrine. But however it be interjiretcd, hii charge against that doctrine seems 
to be unfoiiiifled. A further ansner to his oUaige is suggested by Jr*rof. Edgeworth, 

Economic Journal, vol. iv, p. 0-1. 
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GRAPHICAL PRESENTATION OF SOME PROBLEMS 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

App 1 . 1. Conditions that govern the shapes of curves, designed to 

represent various conditions oj dtnmnd and stqfplg in inter¬ 
national trade; and their relations to international values. 

The schedules given m HI, vi, are repeated here, and taken as 
our starting-point' it is not necessary to repeat the explanation 
there given of the gradual rise of the numbers in coluinn (2) and 
the gradual fall of those in column (4) • but of course the explana¬ 
tion belongs to the present diagrams, as much as to the columns 
of figures. 

Terms on which E is Terms on whch G is 


wdling to trade willing to trade 


(1) 

(2) 

A 

(3) 

(4) 

('■>) 

Kumbor 

Rates in * baits 
per hundred ^ liilts 
at which F will 

J otnl number 
of <7 biilth 
which F n will 

Ratr m b bales 
j)(i hundnd E 

1 bU B at vthich O 

> 

1 oUl number 
c f (7 bales 
which Q Is will 

of E 

part with those 

in? to take (or 
those in (.1) 

will buy those 

inR tr ^ive for 
th( se in (1) 

bales 

in(l) 

in(l) 

10,000 

10 

1,000 

230 

23,000 

20,000 

20 

4,000 

176 

35,000 

30,000 

30 

9 000 

143 

42,900 

40,000 

36 

14,000 

122 

48,800 

60,000 

40 

20 000 

108 

54,000 

60,000 

70,000 

46 

27,600 

05 

67,000 

65 

38.600 

86 

60,200 

80,000 

68 

64,400 

821 

66,600 

90,000 

78 

70,2i>0 

78“ 

70,200 

76,000 

100,000 

83 

83,000 

76 

110,000 

86 

94,600 

74} 

81,950 

120,000 

88} 

100,200 

73^ 

88,500 


^ This Appendix is attached to Book III, Chapter vm Much of it had been 
desifnied to form part of an Appendix to a volume on International Trade, on 
which a ^ood deal of work was done, chiefly between 1869 and 1673 Somewhat 
later dates attach to attempts to assign dehnite measures, in abstract theory 
at least, to the elasticity of national demand, and to the total direct net benefit 
of a country’s foreign trade to her iSubject to these exceptions, the mam body 
of the present Appendix is reproduced with bub little change in substance from 
that part of the mss which was pnrately printed and circulated among econo¬ 
mists at home and abroad in 1879 

Some of the diagrams contained m this Appendix were reproduced, with my 
permission, by Prof. Pantaleoni m his Pnnripit de Ecemomta Pura, 1889, sub¬ 
sequently translated into English In 1889 also appeared Auspitz and Lichen's 
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To represent these schedules graphically, let distances along Ox 
represent E bales on the scale 100,000 bales to (say) an inch: and 
let distances along Oy represent G bales 
on the same scale. Lot OE, which may be 
called E*s curve, be drawn to represent the 
terms on which E is willing to trade. Thus, 
if P be a pomt moving along it and PM bo 
drawn always perpendicular to Ox, then, 
as OM represents successively the numbers 
in column (1), PM will represent the corre¬ 
sponding numbers in column (3). Thus, 
when OM is half an inch, representing 50,000 E bales, PM will 
be two-tenths of an inch representmg 20,000 G bales. When P 
arrives at A, the distance of P from Oy will be nine-tenths of 
an inch representing 00,000 E bales; and its distance from Ox 
will be a little over seven-tenths of an inch, representing 70,200 
G bales. 

Similarly, lot OG, G^s curve, be drawn to represent the terms 
on which G is willing to trade. Tlius, if p move along Otf, and pm 
be drawn always perpendicular to Ox, then, when Om represents 
the successive numbers in column (1), mp will represent the corre¬ 
sponding numbers in column (5). When Om is three-tenths of an 
inch, representing 30,000 E bales, pm will be a little over four- 
tenths of an inch, representing 42,900 G bales. And when p 
arrives at A, Om and pm will be respectively equal to OB and 
AB. The point of intersection of OE and OG may be called the 
equilibrivm poifiL 

2, Graphical repres^entation of the elasticity of inters 
national demand under various normal conditions. 

Proposition I Every statement as to the shape which it is 
possible for OE to assume, has corresponding to it a similar state¬ 
ment as to the shape which it is possible for OG to assume; but 
wherever Ox occurs in the former statement, Oy will occur in the 
latter, and vice versa ; whenever reference is made to a horizontal 

powerful Theorie des PreisM, in whirh ufl« \n made of dinorrams ftmilar to mine, 
which they had constructed independently. Bee a generous n<Ho by Dr Lteben 
in the Zeitachnft fuer VolkncirischaStj Vol. vn. Reference may also be made 
to Prof. Edgeworth’s excellent series of articles in the Jounmal, and to 

Sir H. H. Cunyiigliame’s Qeometrical PMtcnl Economy 
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AW. j» 2. straight line in the former case, there must be made reference in 
the latter to a vertical straight line; and vice versa. Let a diagram 
relating to OE be drawn on thin paper, and held up to the light 
with the reverse side towards the eye, and Oy pointing towards 
the right, so as to serve as a new Ox\ while the old Ox serves as 
the new 0y \ then any demonstration with regard to OE will apply 
verbatim to OG^ which may be supposed to have various shapes 
while the shape of OE is normal. 

The case in which the shapes of OE and OG are both abnormal 
corresponds to problems which might conceivably arise, if two 
monopolists were in exclusive trade with one another: and tliere- 
fore a little is said about it at the end of this Appendix; but it 
does not appear to have any bearing on the real problems of 
international trade. For the present the shape of OG is supposed 
to be normal. 

The possible limits of variation of the shapes of two curves are 
the same: but m any particular case the two curves are likely 
to difier widely. For instance, if E has some important exports 
which are nearly indispensable to (7, while G has none which are 
nearly indispensable to E, then OG will be nearly vertical in the 
neighbourhood of O; but OE will not be nearly horizontal in the 
neighbourhood of O. This case is represented in Fig. 2. 

That figure, like the first, represents ordinary (or “normal”) 
conditions of mternational trade, m which neither country is in 



urgent need of the greater part of her imports from the other; and 
the demand of each is very elastic in the neighbourhood of the 
equilibrium point. As has been stated in III, viii, this class of 
conditions is the only one which has any great bearing on the 
actual problems of modem international trade. For in fact a 
country, whose exports are in high demand on a large scale any- 
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where, can obtain imports of corresponding value from anywhere Arr. n.s, 
else: so long at least as the international market for bills of 
exchange, and other instruments of credit, is in full work. 

But, there is another class, that of Exceptional Demand, in 
which the markets of a country for foreign wares may be so in¬ 
elastic as to be completely glutted by moderate supplies; in so 
much that any further increase of the supplies, forced on the 
market, will compel them to be sold for a diminished aggregate 
return. It is illustrated by the shape of OE in Fig. 3. 

Under the ordinary conditions of actual trade OE cannot bond 
round far enough to be vertical; and OG cannot bend roimd far 
enough to become horizontal. This may be put more shortly by 
aid of a definitiony which will be useful for otJier purposes: What¬ 
ever portion of a curve lies in such a direction that a point, which 
moves along it so as to recede from Ox, recedes also from Oy; 
that portion of the curve is said to be inclined positively. Con¬ 
versely, whenever a portion of a curve lies in such a direction that 
a point which moves along it so as to recede from Ox approaches 
Oy, that portion of the curve is said to be inclined negatively. 

Hence we get:— 

Proposition II. In the Normal Demand class (but not in the 
Exceptional Demand class) each of the curves is inclined positively 
throughout its whole length. 

In the Exceptional Supply class, the size of an E bale is 8uppoB(3d 
to be capable of quick and great increase, as a consequence of a 
very great increase in the economies of production by which i j 
inherent in an increase of her export trade. And in that case G 
might conceivably be willing to take an increased number of E^b 
bales at a rate of interchange that moved nominally against her; 
for that nominal movement might bo consistent with her obtaining 
an increased quantity of goods that she desired in exchange for 
a unit-product of her own labour and capital. But this class is 
80 widely removed from all practical possibilities and uses, that 
it may be ignored at present, though it is considered at the end of 
this Appendix. 

Proposition III. In the Normal and Exceptional Demand 
classes, if P be a point moving along OE, and PM drawn perpen¬ 
dicular to Ox, eveiy increase in PM is accompanied by an increase 
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4 FF. 3 2. in the ratio of PM to OM; and therefore in the angle POM\ 
Therefore;— 

Proposition IV. In the Normal and Exceptional Demand 
classes, if P be any point in OE, every point in that portion of OE 
which is between 0 and P must lie below tho straight line OP; 
and every point in the remaining portion of OE must lie above 
the straight line OP produced. Similarly, if p be any point in Off, 
every point in that portion of Off which is between 0 and p must 
lie to the left of the line Op, and every point in the remaining 
portion of Off must lie to the right of the straight line Op pro¬ 
duced. Hence it follows that neither of the curves can cut twice 
any straight line through 0. 

We know that if the number of G bales offered for sale in E 
is very small, it will be disposed of on terms advantageous to ff. 
Thus, where PM is small, the ratio of P3£ to OM is small: and a 
point moving from 0 along OE will keep at first close to Ox. So 
a point moving from 0 along Off will keep at first close to Oy. 
Therefore: 

Proposition V. In the Normal and Exceptional Demand classes, 
that portion of OE, which is adjacent to 0, hes below the corre¬ 
sponding portion of Off. 

Under given conditions, the total purchasing power for which 
any particular number of G bales can be disposed of m E is known : 
and so also is the number of E bales 
which can be produced for that total 
purchasing power. Therefore 0.S cannot 
bend downwards towards Ox after the 
manner of the curve in Fig. 4. For if 
it did, it would imply that AB bales 
from G are just capable of being sold ° ^ 

for the expenses of producing OB bales ^ 

from E: and also CD bales from ff (which is the same as AB 
bales from ff) are just capable of being sold for the expenses of 
producing OD bales from^. But this is impossible. Thus we obtain 
a proposition that is of universal application; and not dependent, 
as the last two were, on Proposition III:— 

* Of course the terms on which E obtains her imports, when the OA of her 
bales are being exchanged for AB hales from G, is measured mathematically 
by tan AOB. and those, at which O gets hers, by oot AOIi. 
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Proposition VI. OE cannot be cut more than once by a hori- Ajn^. 
zontal line in any case. Similarly, OCf cannot be cut more than 
once by a vertical line. 

Let us next investi^^ate the laws which bind the curves if they 
belong to the Normal class, but not if they belong to the Exceptional 
Demand class. For the Normal class, but not for the Exceptional 
Demand class, it is assumed that every increase in the number of 
G bales offered for sale annually in E increases the total proceeds 
of the sale, and consequently increases the number of E bales that 
are exported in exchange for them. Thai is to say: if from 
any point in Oy, NP be drawn at right angles to Oy to meet the 
curve OE in P, then the greater be ON the greater also is NP. 

But in the Exceptional Demand class, represented in Fig. 4, as 
N moves from 0 along Oy, though the increase in ON is at first 
accompanied by an increase in NP; yet when N arrives at a certain 
point (F in Fig. 4) the distance of the curve from Ox ceases to 
increase, and begins to diminish, so that the curve bends round 
towards Ox. Tliese and corresponding results for OG may be 
stated thus: 

Proposition VII. In the Normal class OE cannot cut the same 
vertical line more than once: but it may in the Exceptional 
Demand class. So in the Normal class OG cannot cut the same 
horizontal line more than once; but it may in the Exceptional 
Demand class. 

If .4 be a point of intersection of the curves as in Fig. 1, then 
AE must lie entirely above OA produced (by Proposition IV); and 
AG must lie entirely to the right of OA produced: consequently 
AE and AG cannot cut again. Nor can AE cut the portion of 
OG which lies between 0 and A. For by Proposition VI the 
portion of 00 between 0 and A must lie entirely to the left of 
a vertical straight line through A ; and by Proposition VII AE 
must lie entirely to the right of this straight line. Similarly, AG 
cannot cut the portion of OE which lies between 0 and A. 
Therefore OE and OG cannot meet except in 0 and A. Thus 
we get: 

Proposition VIII, In the Normal class OE and OG cannot cut 
one another in more than one point (besides 0): but they may 
conceivably do so in the Exceptional Demand class. 

As, however, the Normal class is the only one which baa any 
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ATP. 3 , 2. real unportance, the discussion of multiple intersections maj be 
postponed a little. 

If r lay to the left of 0, then OP produced would cut OE again, 
which is contrary to Proposition IV. Therefore, though the curve 
may bend back a little towards OP (i.e. it may have points of 
contrary flexure); yet it cannot bend back so far that the tangent 
at any point beyond P becomes parallel to OP, Thus the tangent 


r 0 N M 

Fig 5. Fig. 6. 

at P in Fig, 5, cuts OE twice; but T is to the right of O. On the 
other hand Fig. 6 shows an impossible shape for OE For the 
bending backwards near P is earned so far that T is to the left 
of 0; and, OQQ* being drawn parallel to PT cuts OE in Q and Q' : 
thus the curve represents E as wilbng to purchase bales at 
less favourable terms to herself than PM, though Q'N' is less than 
PMy which is impossible. Hence we reach:— 

Proposition IX. In the Normal and Exceptional Demand case, 
if PT the tangent at P any point on OE cut Ox in T, T must lie 
to the right of O', and m the Normal case it must he between 0 
and the foot of the perpendicular from P on Ox. 

If the elasticity of P’s demand at any point be unity, then OE 
must at that point be vertical. For a small movement of the rate 
of interchange in her favour (indicated by an increase in the angle 
xOP) would cause her to increase her purchases exactly in the 
same proportion: that is, after getting the more favourable rate, 
she would return exactly the same amount of her goods as before. 

If OE belong to the Exceptional Demand class, it may bend 
round through the vertical, so that a point moving upwards along 
it, after moving away from 0?/ returns towards it. If P be in this 
part of the curve, T will he to the right of M ; and, if T moves 
off to infinity, so that the curve has become parallel to scO, that 
will mdicato that there is no elasticity: t.e. no increase in the 
favourableness of the rate to E will induce her to increase her 
purchases of G’s goods. These considerations afford general 
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evidence for the first part of the next Proposition. The second part 
of it needs a mathematical demonstration:— 

Proposition X, Let the tangent at any point P on OE cnt Ox 
in T\ then the elasticity of S’s demand indicated at P is in¬ 
definitely great, if the angle OPT is indefinitely small. The elasticity 
indicated diminishes as that angle increases: it is equal to unity 
if T coincides with ilf; and when, in the Exceptional Demand case, 
T moves ofi to the right of Af, the elasticity indicated dwindles 
to nothing. The elasticity of demand indicated is equal to OM 
divided by OT^. 

^ The following is a geometrical proof that e, the elasticity of E’a demand 

represented by the curve at P, = ; T being the point at which the tangent at 

P oats Ox The proof applies to both Fig. 7 and Fig. 8, in which e is respectively 
greater and less than one; and therefore in which T la respectively to the left 
and the right of M, 



Let P, P' be oonsecutive points on ETb demand curve. Then PP' is virtuaUy 
P'R 

the tangent at P, and is the proportiormte change in iTs purchases due to 
a small actual change in the terms of trade (or, as we may say, to a small lowering 

of the real price which she pays), from to • 


Now 


or 

since 


OM OM' OM.F'R-PM.MM' {OM -TM)P'H 
PM ” P'M' " PM* PM* 

P'R.OT 
PM‘^ ' 

MM' _ TM 
P'R~ ~ PM* 


and therefore MM '. PM « TM . P'R. 


The proparlionaie change in the price paid by E is therefore 
P'R.OT _OM _ P'R.OT 
PM* PM'^bM.PM' 


Therefore e, which is the proportionate change in E'b purchase of tTs goods, 
divided by the proportionate change in the terms of trade, 

_ P'R , P'R.OT _ OM 
“ PM • OM.PM OT ' 


The differential calculus yields a shorter out to such results. Thus, if (#, y, 

£2 


ni 

kvv. j, A 
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3. The net benefit which a covntry derivee from her foreign 
trade, under artificially simplified conditions^ r^resenled 
graphically. 

A graphical representation of O's trading surplus described 
above (III, vi, 4), and subject to the limitations there noticed, 


be thft coordinates of P, the proportionate change in the favourablenesB to E oi 
the terms of trade on passing horn (x, y) to {x + Aa:, y + ^y) is 


-A* - = 

yAx - xAy 


Ax\ 

y .. )• 

y y 


X xy \ 

y J 


1 

> > 

Al/ T 

OM 

,, e •— 

y 

xy Ax 

OT * 


Integrating the equation 



on the supposition that e is constant, ive get 


It 18 to be understood that the supiiosition of an elasticity that la even approxi 
mately constant, cannot rtasonahlv be made in relation to amounts of trade 
either much smaller or much larg< r than that of the tune and under the circu ra 
stances in view Similar liiiiitalions apjily to nearly all mathematical and 
diagrammatic illustrations of any part of economic theorj 

If e be infinite, the curve becomes a straight Ime passing through O If c -1 
it bccoTUi's j a (Oustmi if t -0 il becomes y a constant in accordance with 

d 




0 


must be iiositivt. 


previous results It may be noted that, siuoe 

therefore ® must be positive, and thus Proposition IX is de 

duced direct from Proposition II 


Next, let c represent the elasticity of P s willrngness to extend her sales, in 
stead of her ]iurcliases Hiis bears some analogy to * elasticity of supply” m 
domestic value s (conijiare my Principles, V, xii, 1) but that has special relation 
to the influences of Diminishing and Inc reasmg Supply, the seller being supposed 
to rec€i\o money, which has an approximate 1\ constant marginal utility for 
him I he dominant factor, in this case of A s willingness to push sales, is the 
varying marginal utility of the goods which she receives m exchange for them 
There is no sugsrestion that her exports generally show a marked tendency 
to either Dimmiahuig or Increasing Ketum The losult now sought belongs to 
a large class, whnh seems at present to have no piactical bearing, but which, 
if kept on the shelf ready for use, may be of service m some unexpected way 


c'. e = 


Ax Av 

7 * 



Integrating this, on the supposition that e' is constant, wc get 

If e' = 00 we get as before a straight line through O, if e = 1 , we get a parabola 
of which Oy is the axis, if 6^=0, we get a straight line parallel to Oy, these 
results are reasonable m themselvea 
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is given in Fig* 9, A is the exchange-point, G is giving up AS A 
(70,200) bales in return for OB (90,000) B bal^. Draw a fixed 
line DR parallel to Oi/ and at any convenient distance from it: let 
it be put so that OD represents 100,000 B bales. Let OA pro^ 
duced cut DR in K ; and draw /i// perpendicular to Oy. 

Let OR be the tangent to OG at 0. Through P, any point on OG, 
draw OPp to cut DR in p; and produce A/P to P'; so that, M' 
being the point in which it cuts HK, M'P' may be equal to Kp^ 

Then G is willing to jjay for the OAIih bale from E at the rate of 
PM bales of her own for OM bales from E : that is, at the rate of 
pD bales of her own for OD bales from E, She therefore obtains 
a surplus on that OJith bale at the rate of Kp; which is the same 
as Arp' for OD bales from E. Thus her surplus on that OAfth 
bale is represented by an OPth part of AFP' bales of her own. 

If P, starting from O, is made to move along OG; then P' will 
start from U, the foot of the perpendicular drawn from R on Oy; 
and it will trace out a curve ending at 
A', the point at which BA produced 
meets IIK, Then the aggregate sur¬ 
plus or net benefit which G derives 
from her trade will be an ODth jiart 
of the aggregate of the lines M'P' as 
P' passes from U to A' : that is, it will 
be an ODth part of the area LIIIA\ 

Draw VW parallel to Ox, so that the 
rectangle VIIKW is equal to the area 
UHA'. Then VH, a line of unit breadth 
corresponding to a single bale, will be 

an ODth part of the rectangle VUKW; ri B D 

and will be the representation, which 

we are seeking, of G’s total (direct) net or surplus benefit from the 
trade. 

It is obvious that UIIA\ and therefore this surplus, will be 
the larger (on the understanding that the position of ^ is known), 
the more rapidly a point P moving from 0 along OG rises, that is 
the greater the angle which the tangent OR makes with Ox; and 
the longer P maintains a considerable distance from OA, In other 
words the surplus is the greater, the more urgent is O’s demand 
for a small amount of P's goods and the more of them she can 

IS—2 
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a, 4. receive without any great movement of the rate of interchange 
in her favour. If, on the other hand, OG remains close to the 
straight line OA throughout, indicating that G does not care for 
even a small quantity of E*s goods, at a rate much less favourable 
to 0 than that of OB bales from E for BA of her own; while her 
demand is so elastic that she is willing to receive large quantities 
at that rate: then the area UHA' will be very small, indicating 
that 0 gets very little net benefit from the trade. 


4. The stability of the equili brimn of in ternational demand 
and »ap]>ly on certain hypotheses^ which do not diverge very 
widely from the normal conditions of actual trade. 


It will be convenient to have a name for the point which corre¬ 
sponds to the actual position of the trade between E and G at 
any time. If at any time OM bales be exported from E in ex¬ 
change for ON G bales; and MP, NP drawn at right angles 
to Ox, Oy respectively, meeting in P\ then P is the exchange- 
index at that time. 

We may begm by supposing that the exchange-index is not at 
A: but that some external disturbing force, as a war, or a bad 
harvest, has jerked the exchange-index to some position, such that 
the trade corresponding to it is not in equilibrium; and we may 
investigate the forces which will govern its motion. 

Proposition VI states that OE cannot cut a horizontal straight 
line through P moio than once. and that OG cannot cut a \ ertical 
straight line through P more than once. We 
may have therefore the following definition: 

A point is said to be to the right or to the 
left of OE, according as it is to the right or 
the lelt of the intersection of OE with a 
horizontal straight line through that point. 

And similarly a point is said to be above or 
hdow 00 according as it is above or below 
the intersection of OG with a vertical 
straight line through that point. 

Much of the abstract theory of foreign trade may be deduced 
from the above propositions, together with the following; 

Proposition XI. If the exchange-index be at any time to the 
right of OE it will tend to move to the left; if it be to the left of 
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OE it will tend to move to the right. Similarly, if the exchange* Art». 4. 
index be at any time above OG it will tend to move downwards; 
if it be below 00 it will tend to move upwards. 

To prove this, let the exchange-point P be to the loft of 0 j&, 
as in Fig. 10, and let NP produced cut OE in Q, Then since Q 
is a point on 0£, G bales to the number of ON are capable of being 
disposed of annually in E in exchange for the moans of producing 
and exporting NQ bales from E. But at the time in question ON 
bales from G are being imported into E, and E bales to the number 
only of NP are being exported in exchange for them. Consequently 
the trade affords abnormally high profits; and, since competition 
in the trade is supposed to be free, the exportation of E bales 
will increase. Therefore when the exchange-index 
is to the left of OE it will tend to move to the 
right. !So if the exchange-point lay at P' in NQ 
produced, it would show that E bales were being 
exported at the rate of NP' annually in exchange 
for G bales numbering ON, which could be 
disposed of in E only for the expenses of 
producing and exporting NQ bales fr- m E : consequently the 
exportation of E bales would tend to diminish, ix. when the 
exchange-point is to the right of OE, it will tend to move to the 
left. Similar proofs apply to the second part of the proposition 
which relates to OG^. 

The equilibrium at a point of intersection of OE and OG may 
be described as stable, provided that when the exchange-index 
strikes either of the curves in the neighbourhood of that point, 
the forces acting on the index tend to make it oscillate along the 
curve towards that point. In other cases the equilibrium is unsffjible. 

It is obvious that if OE and OG belong to the Normal class 
they can cut one another in only one point (besides 0); and that 

^ Thus the motion of the exchange index is in every respect Rimllar to that 
of a material T>artulo moving freely under the action of forces which attritct it 
towards OE and OG. Suppose OE to be a rigid wire which exerts attractions only 
in a horizontal direction and always towards the right when the particle iSi 
according to the definition in the text, on the left of OE^ and vice ver^d. Similarly, 
suppose 00 to bo a iigid wire whicli exerts attractions only in a vertical direction, 
and always upwards when the particle is, according to the definition in the text, 
below 00, and vice verad. Then this parUclo will move exactly in the same manner 
08 does our exchange index, so that if we chose to assign to these horizontal 
and vertical forces any particular laws, we should obtain a differential equation 
for the motion of the exchange-index. 
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that point represents stable equilibrium (see the arrowheads in 
Fig. 10 his). If the curves could belong to other classes, then they 
might cut several times. 

6. A graphic version, with some extensions, of the previous 
study of the influences, which varying degrees of elasticity in 
E’« and G*« demands respectively exert on the change in the 
terms of the trade between them, that results from a general 
increase in E*s demand for G s goods. 

Our next step is to express the problem raised in III, vin, 1, it 
being understood that the curves belong to the Normal class ; so 
that neither of them can cut twice either the same vertical line 
or the same horizontal line. A study of the Exceptional classes 
is deferred to §§ 8, 9. 

We suppose then that E's demand for tr’s goods increases: and 
in consequence OE is shifted to a new position OE\ From P 
any point on OE draw PpM, PP' and P'M' as in Fig. 11. Then P' 
must lie to the right of P, and p must lie below P. For the number 
OM' of her bales, which she will give for PM (or P'M*) of 0 bales, 
is greater than OM : and the number pM of G bales, which she is 
willing to accept in exchange for OM of hers, is less than OM. This 
suggests two methods of representing the change: we may say 
that OE is moved to the right, or that it is moved downwards. 
Having in view the fact that, if OE did not belong to the Normal 
class, it might cut the same vertical line twice, while it could not 
in any case cut the same horizontal line twice, there will be an 
advantage in speaking of OE as imved to the right by an increase 
in E's demand. 

To give dehniteness to the ideas we may suppose that, in con¬ 
sequence of an increase in the population of E, or of the cessation 
of a tax which she had levied on imparts from G, the amount of 
her bales which can be commanded by any given amount of G 
bales has increased by one-sixth, that OM' is seven-sixths of OM. 

The position is represented broadly in Fig. 11 where OE and OG 
are reproduced from Fig. 1. .4 is the old position of equilibrium. 
CAa is drawn horizontally through A, cutting Oy 'mC: Aa is one- 
sixth of CA. Then, on the supposition in the last section, that 
£’a demand increases so that she will give one-sixth more of her 
bales than before for the old equilibrium number BA of bales 
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from G, a a point on E^s new demand curve OE\ Let OE^ cut 
OG in A', Then A* is the new position of e*iuilibrium: and, if the 
general shape of E'h new curve re¬ 
sembles that of the old, then A* must 
be about in the position shown in the 
figure. 

If, however, we make no assump¬ 
tion as to the shapes of OE or OG, 
except that both are of the oniinary 
or Normal class, and that they mc^et 
in A; and if we assume with regard 
to OE* only that it is like OE of the 
ordinary class and that it passes 

through a; then all that we can know about the position of A\ is 
that it lies within the area DFad; D and d are points on the 
straight lines OA and Oa produced, and F is the point at which a 
vertical line through a cuts OD. For since OE* and OG belong to 
the Normal class, A* cannot lie to the left of a, nor below A : since 
it is a point on OE* further from 0 than a is, therefore it must lie 
above Oa\ and since it is a point on OG birtlier frmn 0 than A is, 
therefore it must lie below OD, 

In order to examine in detail the influence exerted on the 
position of -4' by the elasticities 
of E'& and G'b demands, we sliall 
need more space. The area DAad 
is reproduced from Fig. 1J on a 
larger scale in Fig. 12, and we 
may follow closely the order 
observed in the text. The letters, 

D, F, A, a, d have the same 
significance as in Fig. 11; and 
therefore PA and da, if produced 
beyond the limits of the figure, 
would meet in 0. AG, AG* and ^ 

.4 are continuations of Cr’s de¬ 
mand curve representing great, medium, and small elasticities 
respectively: and aE, aE* and aE" are similar continuations of 
E^s demand curve under new conditions. 

First let us consider the group of results which are indicated 
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ATT f 6 when 0*8 demand is very elastic, and is represented by Off. They 
all show much mcreased exports of ff^s produce, smce J, E and L 
are much above A: while the angles IX)x, KOx and even JOx 
are not very much less than AOx\ showing that E obtains her 
increased supplies of ff’s goods without suffermg any great injury 
in regard to the rate of interchange. Thus the great elasticity of 
ff’s demand is on the whole the predominating influence m the 
group of results. 

The next group of results is that shown by the intersections of 
the three positions of ^7’s new demand curve, with Off' representing 
a moderate elasticity in ff’s demand. The positions of ii, S and T 
differ from one another m the same directions as do those of J, K 
and L, but the differences are small m amount, and on the whole 
they stand as a compact group in contrast to the first. Variations 
in the elasticity of £’s demand exert a greater influence on the 
rate of interchange than in the former case, but a less influence 
on her supply of ff’s goods. Here therefore the character of ff’s 
demand agam dominates, though not so markedly as before. 

In the last group of results, on the other hand, the character 
of ff’s demand is absolutely dominant for U, V and the inter¬ 
sections of the three po'sitions of new demand curve with a 
curve representing a very inelastic demand or the part of ff, he 
close together, and close also to a Each of them sliows E to obtain 
but a very small mere ase in her supply of ff’s goods, v hile yielding 
up rather more than seven sixths of her old equilibrium exports, 
and therefore havmg to submit to a rate of interchange much less 
favourable than the old. 

Of course the rates of interchange at J, K, L are in ascending 
order of favourableness to and unfavourableness to ff; so are 
those at fl, S, T; and at U, V, W : so also are those at TV, T, L; 
and at V, S, K; and at V, R, J. Thgse at W, 8 and J are pre¬ 
sumably about equal: and so are those at T and K ; and so agam 
are those at F and R, 

6. A graphic stvdy qf the iitjluences, which varying degree 
of elasticity in E’s and G’s demands respectively exert on the 
diange in the terms of trade between them, that results from 
a general diminution in E’s demand for G’s goods. 

We are now to apply the diagrammatic method to the problem 
of the precedmg section. Let P be any point on OE , draw PM 
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perpendicular to Ox. take a point M* in OM suck that Oilf'e=«five- 
sixtks of OM, and draw MT' vertically equal to MP; then P' 
is a point on E*b new demand 
curve 0£'. For if PAf of ff's bales ^ 
are offered in E'a markets they 
will command OM of Eb bales: 
but MM' of these will be taken by 
E^b Government; and therefore 
OM' will go back to 6?. Let OE' 
cut OG in A'; then A' is the new 
position of equilibrium; while the 
tax is represented by Aa, a being 
the point of intersection of a 
horizontal line through A with E\ ' 

Draw OA and Oa, straight lines; 
and aF vertically to OA : then A' must lie within the rectilinear 
triangle OaF, For, as in the preceding case, since OG is of the 
Normal class, A A' must lie within the angle OAa \ and, since OE' 
is of the Normal class, aA' must lie within the angle OaF, 

The movement of the terms of trade in E'b favour is repre* 
sented by the angle AO A': and we have to inquire what are the 
conditions which make that 
angle large, the amount of 
the tax Aa being given. It 
is obvious that it will be the 
greater (if we first take the 
shape of OE' for granted) 
the less be the angle A'Aa; 
that is, the less be the elas¬ 
ticity of G*b demand in the 
neighbourhood of A. And, 
if we next take the shape of 
OG for grajifced, then the 
angle AOA' will be the 
greater the greater be the 
angle AaA', that is, the greater be the elasticity of Ea demand. 
Combining the two results, tJie amount of the tax being given, the 
movement of the rate of interchange in E*b favour will be greater, 
the less be the elasticity of G’s demand, and the greater that of E*b. 
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4 FP 6. On going into detail we shall find the first of these conditions 
to be generally more important than the second. For this purpose 
the top part OAa m the figure is cut off and presented on a 
magnified scale in Fig 14. 

Going into detail it will be noted that AO is a part of ff’s curve 
when her demand is very elastic. It intersects aE, aE\ and aE'^y 
which are parts of E"s new curve on the suppositions that her 
demand has great, medium and bttle elasticity respectively. The 
point J represents a very great shrinking of the exports both of 
E and G, the terms of trade being very little changed, and E 
bearmg nearly the whole burden of her taxes K and L represent 
much smaller shrinkages of the trade, with very shght decreases 
m the share of the burden of the tax that is thrown on G. 

That share is a good deal larger, and the shrinkage of the trade 
is a good deal less, in each of the cases repiesented by R, S and T, 
the points of intersection of a G curve of moderate elasticity with 
E curves of varying degrees of elasticity 

The third group of intersections, 17, F and TF, of a G curve of 
very small elasticity, with three E curves of varying elasticity, 
show scarcely .any shrinkage of G’s exports, but a shrinkage by 
more than a sixth of R’s exports; and in all of them nearly the 
whole burden of £’s tax is seen to be throw n on G. 

The rate of interchange at J, K and L are in descending order 
of favourableness to E , and so arc those of R, S and T and so 
again are those of G, F and W. 

G's exports are nearly the same for each member of the group 
U, F, TV, and they do not differ wid( ly between the three mem 
bers of the second group R, S and T. E’s exports shrink m every 
case by more than a sixth, but not by very much more than a 
sixth, except when her demand is very clastic. 

We may next consider, as an abstract,problem, the influence on 
the rate of interchange which would be exerted, if a tax on R’s iin 
porta were levied, the whole proceeds of which were spent on G 
goods: or, which is the same thing, if the tax were levied in 
kind, and the whole of the G goods taken under it were retained 
by the Government, it being supposed in either case that the con¬ 
sumption of G goods by the Government did not subserve an)/ 
purposes for which they would have been used if left m the hands 
of private consumers in E, 
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Afl before, let the tax amount to, say, one-sixth of the value of w i, a 
the imports in bond: but now (Fig. 16) take a point R on PM such 
that PR s= one-sixth of PM, Then, if PM bales from 0 wete 
imported, the Government would take PR of them, leaving only 
RM for private consumers. Draw Rp horizontally to cut OE in p, 
and draw pP" vertically to cut a horizontal straight line through 
P in P''. Then P^ will be the point, which corresponds to P, on 
E'b new demand curve OE'', 




For pM" represents the five-sixths of the PM bales from G 
imported into E, which will be tlirown on the general niarket: and 
the curve OE indicates that they can be disposed of for OM" 
of E'& bales. And since, in order that private consumers may get 
pM" of (j’s bales, pP'' must be banded over directly or indirectly 
free to her Government, therefore E will be prepared to offer only 
OM" of her bales in return for P"M" bales from (r. It is obvious 
that P" must lie to the left of P. But if OE' be drawn, as m Fig. 11, 
to represent E'a demand after the imposition of a tax amounting 
to one-sixth of E'b imports, the proceeds of the tax being spent on 
E'b goods; and if P' be the point on OE' which corresponds to P, 
then P" must lie to the right of P'. In other words, OE" lies 
between OE and OE', and therefore the effects, which the tax 
now under discussion exerts on the terms of trade, resemble those 
of a smaller ♦ax, the proceeds of which were expended in the 
ordinary waj 'jn E'b goods^. 

* It may be well to add a formal proof of the obvious fact that must be 
between P and P'. Take M' on Ox such that OM' five-Bixtha of OM, and draw 
M'P' veitically to meet PP" in P', Then P' lies on OlS' i and 
PP'^iOM^iPM tun OPM, 

^ hile PP" - Eli tan pPR = tan pPM. 

But by Proposition IX the angle pPM must be leas than the angle 0PM: 
therefore PP^ must be leas than PP'. 
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It may be well to add here a brief refereDce to the case in which 
one of the curves, that of G\ belongs to the Exceptional Demand 
class, as in Fig. 16. The trade is supposed to be in equilibrium at ^4,, 
under such conditions that E has nothing to lose and a great 
deal to gain by imposing a considerable tax on her imports, and 
her exports, sufficient to move her demand curve from the position 
OE to OE\ This will cause G to give bales (about four-thirds 
as many as AH), in return for OH' bales from E (about two-thirds 
as many as OH ): thus making each hundred E bales to exchange 
for about twice as many G bales as before. This gain is shared 
between E'^ Government and the consumers of G goods in E, and 
£*s Treasury obtains revenue with little trouble for collection. 

7. Illustrations of G*« vulnerahility hy E's import taxes, on 
the supposition that they reach far enough to strike a part of 
G’s demand, which is very inelastic; and of the defence against 
such an attack, which G wotdd derive from any obligations 
that E might have hicurred to her. 

We may now develop, by aid of diagrams, the general remarks 
made at the end of III, viii, 3, as to the bulwark of defence which 



G, if in urgent need of a part of her imports, may have against 
a heavy tax levied by E on her imports (or exports); it being 
supposed that E^s demand for her imports is elastic throughout. 

In Fig. 17 G's demand is represented as rigid for very small 
quantities; and in Fig. 18 as belonging to the Exceptional class 
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for rather small quantities; in each curve it is elastic for quantities a»», t, t 
in the neighbourhood of the ordinary equilibrium position. 



In each curve a light general tax (import or export) levied by 
E proportional to the value of the trade, but not used as a means 
of increasing her Government’s consumption of O’s goods, shifts 
E'b curve from 0£ to OF', and the equilibrium point from A 
to A': while a very heavy tax of the same kind shifts E'e curve 
to OE", and the equilibnum point to A". But the first change 
has comparatively little effect on the rate of intercliange; for the 
angle A'OH' is only a little greater than the angle AOH in each 
of the figures. But the heavy tax moves the rate of interchange 
disastrously to G: for in Fig. 17 the angle A"Oil" is much greater 
than the angle AOH\ and in Fig. 18 it is very much greater. 

The position would however have been much altered if E had 


been bound to deliver annually 
an amount of her goods, repre¬ 
sented by OL, to G, as interest 
and profits on investments of 
capital in various ways by 0 in 
E. For then all E*b demand 
curves, OE, OE', and OE" would 
have been moved to the right 
by a horizontal distance OL; 
that is, they would have started 
from L instead of from 0, and 
would have followed courses 



Fig. 19. 
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App* j/7. from L similar to those followed by OB, 0E\ and OE" respeo- 
tively from 0. 

To prove this, let P be any point on E's demand curve (the 
argument holds equally whether it be in its original position, or 
moved to the left by a light or a heavy import duty); from P, 
Fig. 19, draw PP' horizontally outwards, and equal to 0L\ then 
the locus of P' is P’s composite demand curve, LE\ Let it cut 
00 in Q : then Q is the new equilibrium point. For let QC be drawn 
horizontally to meet 0E\ and let CD and QN be drawn perpen¬ 
dicular to Ox. Then because Q is on 00, ON bales from E can 
be sold in G’s markets in return for QN bales from 0 : and since 
C is a point on OE, therefore CD of bales can be sold in P’s 
markets in return for OD bales from P; while receipts for the 
interest, etc., due from E to 0 will be obtained by the delivery 
of DN further bales. Therefore the trade will be in equilibrium 
when 0 obtains ON bales from P for QN of hers. Had she not 
been fortified by the interest, etc., amounting to DN (or OL) bales 
from P, she would have had to pay NT bales for them; T being 
the point in which NQ produced meets OP. 

Returning now to Figs. 17 and 18, we produce NQ to meet OE 
in T, and N'Q' to meet OP' in T : but however far we produce 
it will never cut OE". These results indicate that G’s power 
of drawing OL bales from P, without sending any of her own in 
return for them, enables her to be much better supplied with P’s 
goods, at a much more favourable rate to herself, than she would 
otherwise have been, in the two cases in which P levies no tax, 
and a light tax on her imports. And when P levies a very heavy 
tax on her imports, this defence enables 0 to obtain a greater 
quantity of P’s goods than P would have been willing under the 
circumstances to spend on (7’s goods, even though G had offered 
them at a rate extravagantly unfavourable to herself; 0 obtains 
this very considerable amount OH" of P’s goods, in addition to the 
fixed payment, at a moderate cost to herself. 
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8. Htrulrances to the isolation for separate study of tendmcies to am*, 
Increasing Return to capital and labour in the production of a 
country's eaports. 

The remainder of this Appendix does not claim to have any direct bearing 
on the actual problems of the external trade of a real country! but it deaJjB 
with cases that are included under the broad views of imaginary inter¬ 
national trade, suggested and developed by Ricardo and J. S* Mill And, 
though its direct applications are only to some theorctioaUy conooivablo 
issues of the trade between two isolated countries, it can be translated into 
terms of any sort of bargains between two bodies, neither of whom is subject 
to any external competition in regard to those particular bargains. 

No country has ever attained leadership in manufacture for export, 
without previously developing manufacture on a rather large scale for 
domestic coiisum]jtion: but the export trade alTords exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for dealing on a large scale; and this, in its turn, tends to promote 
manufacture on a large scale. It is tlierefore not unreasonable to consider 
the influence which an increase in the exportation of a country's manu¬ 
factures may exert on the volume of her external trade; and therefore on 
its terms. The export trade of Biitain, in particular, has exercised a quiet 
but constant influence on the dovelnpment of improved methods and in¬ 
creased economies in manufacture. As Adam 8init)i said, one of the chief 
advantages of foiugn tiade is that '"by means oi it the narrowness of the 
home market docs not hinder the division of labour in any particular branch 
of art or manufacture from being carried to the bigbest perfection.” 

Such facts as these suggest, but they do not jusliiy the assumption made 
in the Exceptional Supply case. To do that, it would bo necessary to show 
that a great and quick fall in the cost of production is traceable to an 
increase in the production for exportation, independently of any influence 
that may be exerted by an increase in the domestic demand for those 
commodities which constitute the bulk of the country’s exports. Tins has 
never happened, and apparently it can never happen, in i cgard to the general 
exports of any great industrial country. 

Further, it has often been remar k»*d, that in economics every event 
causes permanent alterations in the conditions under which future events 
can occur. This is the case in the physical world also to some extent, but 
not to neaily so great an extent. The forces that act on a pendulum in any 
position are practically independent of the oscillations that the pendulum 
has already made; and many other classes of movement in the physical 
world are exact copies of movements that have gone before. But every 
considerable movement that takes place in the moral world alters the magni¬ 
tude if not the character of the forces that govern succeeding movements. 

And economic forces belong to the moral world in so far as they depend upon 
human habits and affections, upon knowledge and industrial skill. 

When, for instance, any casual disturbance increases the amount of 
English wares of any kind that are consumed in Russia, it leaves behind 
it a permanent effect in an increased fsiniliarity on the pari of Russian 
consumers with English wares: and in this and other ways oocasions 
permanent alterations in the circumstances of demand. An alteration of 
the shape of Russia’s demand curve is rendered necessary by any change 
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abv* j» 9 which alters the amount of Russian wares that can be exported annually 
with the proceeds of the sale in Russia of any given amount of English 
waxes. Consequently, every movement of the exchange index entails some 
alteration m the shapes of the curves, and therefore in the forces which 
determine its succeeding movements. If the curves belong to the Normal 
or to the Exceptional Demand class, the alterations thus required are not 
hkely to be extensive At all events, the general character of the carves 
wiU seldom be changed, and though the positions of equihbnum may be 
slightly shifted, the general tenor of the reasonings that have been based 
on the assumption that the shapes of the curves remam ngid and unchanged, 
will not be thereby mvahdated. 

But these reasonings may be frequently mvahdated if either of the curves 
belongs to the Exceptional Supply class For suppose that an mcrease in 
the amount of cloth produced for exportation leads to the inti eduction of 
extensive economies Such economics when they have once been obtained 
are not readily lost Developments of mechanical appliances, of division 
of labour, and of orgamzation of transport when they have once been 
effected arc not readily abandoned Capital and skilled labour which have 
once been devoted to any particular mdustry, may mdeed become depreci¬ 
ated m value, when there is a falhng off m the demand for the wares which 
they produce, but they cannot qmckly be converted to other occupations 
So that for a tune their competition will prevent a diminution of demand 
from causing an increased pnoe of the wares^. 

9 . On the extreme hypothesis that each of two imaginary countriesy 
in exclusive trade with one anothei^had an uigent demand for a small 
quantity of the other^s goods, but could find no good use for any laige 
quantity of them, then there might he sexeral positions, alternately 
stable and unstable, of equilibilum between them. 

If OE and 00 both belong to this Exceptional Demand class, they may 
cut one another throe (or any other odd number of) times, not counting 0 
The first of these reached from O m either direction will be stable, the second 
unstable, the third stable and so on This is most easily seen by drawing 
arrowheads m Fig 20 coriesponding to those drawn m Fig 10 These show 
that 0 IS a pomt of unstable eqmhbnum, A of stable, B of unstable and C 
of stable It is obvious from inspection that m order that the curves may 
out more than once (not counting 0) they must both belong to the Ex 
ceptional Demand class, that is, unless one' of them can bend back so as 
to out the same straight Ime through O. But a simple geometrical proul 
of this can be derived at once from Proposition VI 

** It IS argued, in Appendix H of the present writer’s Principles of Ecofwmtca 
that, though there may be several intersections of a curve representing the 
demand for a commodity m any market, with a curve representing the supply 
of that commodity under a tendency to Increasing Returns, yet some inferences, 
which such mterseotions suggest, are vitiated by the fact that if the supply 
point moves forwards and downwards along that curve, and is then forced back 
wards, it will not return upwards along the old curve it will trace out a new 
curve lying below that one 
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The above short account is sufficient for most purposes. But perhaps it srr. 
may be well to add, for the sake of completeness, a formal proposition. 

It is: The equilibrium is stable at every point of intersection of OE and OG, 
excepting those 'jt which both curves are inclined positivehjt but OO is more 
nearly vertical than OE; and excepting those at whch both curves are inclined 
negatively, but OG is more nearly vertical than OE. 

This can be seen by reference to Fig. 21. whore D is any point of inter- 
section of OE and OO. Let horizontal and vertical straight lines TDU, 
VDW be drawn as in the tigure. 

Firstly, let OE bo inclined positively at D: let it point at D in the direction 
of the straictht line eDE. Then wU the equilibrium be stable provided that 
OO either (i) 1 m* inclined positively at D, but make a grcatjcr angle with the 
vertical than eDE does (pointing at D for instance in the direction of gDO): 
or (ii) bo inclined negatively, and pointing at D for instance in the direction 
of g'DG': or, in other words, provided that OO lie within the angles 
eDW, EDV. 



For suppose the cxchange-index to strike OE just below A then it must 
be below OO, whether OO lie in the dir»*ction gD or g'D; because eD lies 
below both gD and g'D‘ therefore it must be attracted upwards. Therefore 
the arrowhead on rl) must point towards D. So it may be proved that the 
arrowhead on DE points towards D: and that the arrowheads on gD and 
DO, and on g'D and DO all point towards D. Which proves that under the 
stated condition D is a point of stable equilibrium. 

In exactly the same manner it may bo proved that the equilibrium at D 
will bo unstable if, while OE lies at Z; in the direction pDE, OO is positively 
inclined and makes a smaller angle with the vertical than eDE dooH, and lies 

therefore in the angles eDF, IfZ>E. - i i 

In the same manner also it may be proved that if OE is inclmc'd negatively 
at D the equilibrium at is stable, unless OO be inclined negatively at D 
and be more ucarly vertical than OE ls: this completes the proof of the 

^^There is of course nothing to prevent either OE or 00 from keeping close 
to the straight line joining A and C. In that cose they might cut one another 
any odd number of times between the two points; and a small disturbance 
might suffice to move the rate of interchaug- from one of the many positions 
of stable equilibrium to the next. But aU such suggestions derive their 
origin from the sport of the imagination rather than the observation of facts. 


M. 
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AFP. jf 10. For tb^ assume the total elasticity of demand of each country to be less 
than unity, and on the average to be less than one half, throughout a large 
part of its schedule. Nothing approaching to this has ever occurred in the 
real world: it is not inconceivable, but it is absolutely impossible^. 

In the case represented in the 6gare the two positions of stable equilibrium 
are far apart; and, if the rate of interchange were in rest at ono of them, A, 
it would, when slightly disturbed, oscillate about A. There could be no 
question of its moving to C unless it were thrown far away from A by some 
violent disturbance. If it were so thrown away, the question whether it 
would return to A, or move to 0 would be decided by the relative strength 
of the various forces impelling it m various directions; and this would largely 
depend on the nature and permanence of the convulsive disturbances which 
bad thrown it away from its original position^. 

Among the causes which govern the strengths of these forces, would of 
course bo difficulty of finding sufficient labour and capital for a great m- 
crease of exports; or on the other hand the eagerness for employment of 
labour and capital, which might be thrown out of gear by a check to the 
export tiade. They would be specially hable to be influenced by the dis¬ 
turbance in question: but, except m so far as thus influenced, they would 
necessarily have been reckoned m at their full strength; and may not be 
counted again-*. 

10, Diagrams representing the ca^e of Exceptional Supply^in which 
the exports of a country show strong general tendencies to Increasing 
llitnrn^ are deprived of practical interest by the inapplicability of the 
Statical Method to such tendencies. 

The Exceptional Supply case has already been defined as that in which 
the morease in the economies of the expoit industries of one of the countries 
(which wo may take to be C7) consequent on an increased demand for export, 
may so increase the contents of the bales, which arc the unit-products of 
her labour and capital, that the other countiy (E) may be willing to take 
an increased number of them at a rate of interchange which is nominally 
(though not really) less favourable to her. That is to say, the cause which 

^ Refcmng to Figs 0 and 8, we see that \i AC make angles of 46° with both 
Ox and Oy, the elasticity represented by it for each of the curves at a pomt 
equidistant from the two axes is ^ At a point which is three times as distant from 
Ox as from Oy it is ^ for O a demand, and J for JS’s If AC7 make any other 
angle with Or, then the elasticity indicated is greater for one of the curves and 
less for the other than the above ' 

* The analogy of a particle mo\ing under the attraction of two rigid wires, 
as suggested m connection with Proposition XI, may help towards iisualizmg 
the problem. 

* Mill, however, thought to find the missing key to the otherwise insoluble 
problem of “the mdeternunatenefis of the rate*’ in the fact that a country’s 
imports take the jdace of a definite quantity of similar goods, which she used to 
make for herself, that the quantity of exports which she can make, is governed 
by the amount of her labour and capital set free from making those goods. But 
in this he appears to have been mistaken The goods which a country imports, 
are generally different m character from those, which she would provide for 
herself if she had no foreign trade: and much of the capital and labour required 
for making her exports is almost as hkely to be taken from domestic provision 
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tnak^ ETb curve beloojpr to the Exceptional Supply claea^ aeoording to thl* 4 jv«Id 
definition^ is not that the condition of her own industries is exceptional^ 
but that the condition of the industries in the markets with which she deals 
is eioeptional In consequence, ais a point P moves from 0 along OF, the 
angle xOP need not continually increase, as it must in the Normal case and 
in the Exceptional Demand case. That is to say. Proposition III does not 
apply to it: nor consequently do IV^ V and IX. A straight line through O 
may, in this case, out the curve more than once; the portion of 0£ which 
is adjacent to P may lie above the corresponding portion of 06 /: and a 
tangent to OJ^ may cut Ox to the left of (9. The argument of section 3 as to 
the net benefit of the trade to a country remains valid even if her ouryo 
belongs to this class: but it is invalid if the other country’s curve does. On 
the other hand, Propositions VI and Xll are valid in regard to Exceptional 
Supply. 

If Off belongs to the Exceptional Supply class, it may out 00 several 
times, even if 00 belong to the Normal class, as in Fig. 23: while if 00 also 


be an Exceptional Supply curve, the 
two will have larger opportunities for 
sportively crossing one another. If Off 
lie above 00 in the neighbourhood of 
O, so that O is a point of stable equi¬ 
librium, A, the first subsequent point 
of intersootion must be unstable: and 
it must be followed by an odd number 
of points of intersection, not an even 
one, as in the more natural case when 
A is stable. 

If 00 belong throughout to the Ex¬ 



ceptional Demand class, and Off to the Exceptional Supply class, they 


cannot easily cut twice, unless O is an unstable point. But very intricate 


of goods and services which are not of a nature to be imported or exported. 
There is therefore no key such as Mill supposed. 

But further. Mill’s problem was to decide at which of all the possible positions 
of equilibrium trade would settle between 
two countries, in each of which “any given 
increase of cheapness produces an exactly 
proportional increase of consumption*’; that 
is, in each of which the elasticity of demand 
is equal to unity. Whatever be the rate of 
interchange, ff will spoud a given amount of 
her goods, say 9F in Fig. 22, on them: that 
is to sav, her neports will amount to OF 
unconditionally. In like manner O’e exports 
Will reach a certain amount, say, OW unoon 
ditionally. That is, we know that ff sends O F 
of her goods to O, and that O sends OIF of her goods in return: and there is no 
problem to be solved at alL 

Of course the conditions are impossible It is conceivable that JSTb demand 
curve may bo a vertical straight line for a part of its length, but not for alL 
For if it could take the position A F, that would imply that ff was willing to give 
OF of her goods for an infinitesimal amount of O’a. 
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AW. 11. results might be reached if i^’s demand for increased quantities of G*& goods 
(not unit products of CPs labour and capital) were of elasticity much less 
than one; so that if CTb supply had been normal OE would have belonged 
to the Exceptional Demand class^. 

11. Summary of the curious results of the imposition of general 
import taxes by one of two countries^ trading exclusively with one 
another^ under all conceivable conditions of reciprocal demand and 
supply. 

We have now to examine the effects which may be produced by the im¬ 
position of a tax on the importation of Hnen, into E^ or any other change 
which pushes E’s curve to the left, in cases in which the curves are not 
restricted to the Normal class. But before doing this it will be convenient 
to obtain a general notion of these results by the inspection of diagrams. 

In Fig. 24 both curves belong to Class I, in Fig. 25 E’s curve belongs to 
Class IP. The movement of E'b curve from the position OE to the position 
OE' corresponds to the imposition of a small tax, the movement of it to the 
position OE" corresponds to the imposition of a larger tax. 




First let us consider the results which arise if curve is pushed from 
the position OE to the position OE'. Then in both figures the exchange- 
index, if before the change it is at A, will after the change move to a; and, 
if before the change it is at C it will, after the change, move to c. It will be 


^ If the unit of measurement had been a certain artificially averaged quantity 
of each country’s export goods, instead of a unit-product of her labour and 
capital; then those Exceptional Supply conditions, which enable fT’s export 
industries to produce at a violently reduced cost, in consequence of an increase 
in the export demand for their products, would affect the shape of CFb curve 
instead of A”a. It would then be OQ and not OE that belonged to the Excep¬ 
tional Supply class: but, that substitution having once been made, the reasoning 
in the text as to multiple points of intersection would apply throughout, the 
diagrams remaining unchanged. 

The original draft of this study of exceptional cases dealt with an imaginary 
trade, in which the economies of production on a large scale acted so strongly 
and so quickly that OE and 00 might take on some fantastic shapes. But in 
all the years that have elapsed since that study was made, 1 have seen no profit 
in the results thus reached: so they are suppressed. 

* Henceforward **Class I” is used as an abbreviation for Exceptional 
Demand class/’ and ‘'Class II'* for “Exceptional Supply class.” 
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noticed that in both figures a is nearer to Oy than A Is, and e nearer than C. avt , j, JI. 
That is, in each of the four instances in which the exchant^o-index raovos 
from A to a or from C to c in either of the figures the amount of cloth 
exported is diminished. Also the amount of linen imported into JSf is 
diminished in three out of the four instances, but is increased in tlxe insianoe 
in which the exchange-index is by the change made to move from A to a 
in Fig 24. Also, if straight linos be drawn from O to A, a, C, c, the angle 
cOx is grcati'r than the angle COx, and the angle aOx is greater than the 
angle AOx m both figures. That is, in each of the four instances the rate of 
interclnin^'^e is altered to advantage. 

Of the above cases, that wliich has tlio greatest general interest is that 
in which the exchange-index moves from .^4 to a in Fig. 24. For in this 
instance the imposition of the tax causes the rate of interchange to be 
altered in E"s favour to so great an extent that she obtains an increasod 
amount of linen in cxehango for a diminislied amount of cloth. A more 
striking result of this class is, however, obtained when E'n curve is pushed 
further to the left to tlie position OtS"', For then the exchango-indox will 
move away to d, and E will obtain more than twice the old amount of linen 
in exchange for less than half the old amount of cloth. 


By giving a special inteviiretation to the curves in Pig. 26 we may cause 
them to correspond closely to the actual circumstances of some important 
practical problems. E may here bo taken to represent England; and 0 
to represent Germany. 

Instead of using distances along Ox to measure cloth as repreeentativo 
of the whole of E'b exports to G, let us use these 
distances to measure only one of the wares which 
E exports, viz. coal. 

OE can no longer be called E"b demand curve but 
may be called E'a coal export curve; and OG may 
now be called G’s demand curve for coal. OE will 
now bo a curve such that if any point P be taken 
on it and PM drawn perpemlicular to Ox, OM 
represents the amount of coal which England is 
willing to export annually in exchange for an amount of Qei many’s w«ires 
represented by PM. So OG will now be a curve such that it any point p 
be taken on it and prn drawn perpendicular to Ox, pm represents the amount 
of her own w'ares which Germany is willing to export annually in exchange 



for Om coal. 

Recent his^m-y^ shows that Germany’s demand curve for coal may take 
the form whi^u is given to it in Fig. 26. But Phigland's coa! export curve 
cannot belong to Class I; it cannot bend round and approach Oy. For the 
amount of Germany’s wares which can be bought with the proceeds of the 
sale of English coal in Germany cannot be very great, and no increase of this 

* [P.S. 1921. This refers to events which culminated in 1873. When writing 
this (about 1871), I had carelessly drojjped 'nto the praotioe of using money as 
a measure of the value of exports and imports: and the subsequent d4b&cle of 
prices illustrates well the danger of such a course. But it seems beat to let the 
passage remaui.] 
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9 1 11. amount that could occur would be sufficient so to increase the total supply 
of these wares as to glut the English market with them and cause a very 
great diminution in the rate at which they could be disposed of. 

Looking at the figure, we sec that any cause which pushed England’s coal 
export curve to the left, from the position OE to the position OE\ might 
cause the exchange-index to move from ^4 to a, t.e. might cause England 
to obtain a larger amount of Germany’s wares than before in exchange for 
a smaller amount of coal than before. But, as has been already remarked, 
although England may brmg about this result by imposing a special export 
duty on coal, she cannot do it by imposing an import duty on German wares. 
For Germany’s demand for English wares generally is to be classed under 
the Normal class. Though she cannot easily dispense with English coal, there 
are many other wares which she is just induced to purchase at the present 
rate of interchange, but which she would obtain either from her own pro¬ 
ducers or from those of some other country, if England endeavouied by 
imposing an import duty to alter the rate of mterchange to her own advan¬ 
tage. In the same way it may be true that the demand curve cf European 
nations for the finest staples of American cotton is of the character repre¬ 
sented by 00 in Fig. 26, so that America might derive immediate gain from 
a special export duty on these particular staples. But the burden of the 
import duties of America cannot be made to fall in the main on European 
countnes, so long as a large portion of Amcnca’s exports of cotton and 
other goods are closely run by the competition of rivals from othei oountnea 

The cases, in which the circumstances of a small portion of the trade which 
one country carries on with another, correspond to the curves in Fig. 26, 
though by no means unimportant, are not very common. But the circum- 
stanoes of the tiadc which any industrial group cariies on with the rest of 
the commumty may very often be represented by these curves. Thus the 
circumstances of the demand of the community for new houses may, at 
certain times and places, correspond pretty closely to the shape of 00 in 
the figure. The conditions under which the building trades are willmg to 
dispose of their servioes may be represented hy OEi and the claims which 
their Unions make, when written out m exact terms, may be such as to be 
rightly interpreted by the assertion that they can push this curve to the 
left into the position OE'x and thereby obtain an increased amount of the 
wealth of the community at the expense of a diminished amount of their 
own labour. 

It is in connection also with the ciroumstanoes of commerce of particular 
industrial groups, rather than with those of the trade between two countnes, 
that interest attaches to the position of OE" in Fig. 25. [It is a curious 
result that if in this figure the exchange-index be at a, and England’s curve 
is pushed into the position OE" the exchange-index will move off to d, 
and the trade will be nearly destroyed.] 

In the present section, the curve OE* is to be taken to be the position 
assumed by J^s demand curve after the imposition of a tax on the importa¬ 
tion of linen into E% or some other event which diminishes BTb demand for 
linen and pushes F*b curve towards the left, but does not alter the position 
of CFu curve. This event will, for brevity, be referred to as the change.*' 
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The change will cause a diminution in fho amount of cloth exported to U* 

Germany. In other words if the exchange-index bc> before the change^ in 
equilibriiun at A, the point to which the index moves after the change# 
must lie on the left of A. The exchange-index is taken to be at A at the time 
at which England's curve assumes the position OE\ From this time the 
forces acting upon the index will tend to make it move towards the right 
or left according as it is to the left o]* the right of OE'. But by construction 
A is to the right of 0E\ Therefore, if the exchange-index is at A at the time 
of the change it will, after the change, move from A along 00 towards 
the left. 

In the above renaoning it has not been assumed that the intersection at A 
was one which correaponded to stable equilibrium. Ilenoc it results, that 
if 00 has several points of intersection with OE and also with OE\ those 
two pets are distributed along 00 in pairs. That is, if we pass along 00 from 
any one intersection of 00 ^vilh OE to any other, we must pass through an 
even number (0, or 2 or 4, etc.) of intersections of 00 with OE': and if we 
pass along 00 from any one intersection of 00 with OE' to any other, wo 
pass through an even number of intersections of 00 with OE, Of course 
an independent geometrical proof can be given of this result. 

Next, let us asBurao that A is a point of stable equilibrium for the curves 
OE and 00: and that F is the pouit 
of stable equilibrium for OE' and OG 
to which the exchange-index moves 
after the change. And let us inquire 
what are the positions in wdiicli it is 
possible for F to lie. Let straight 
lines be drawn as in Fig. 27. That 
is, let the horizontal line TA'AE bo 
drawn through A cutting Oy in T 
and OE' in A'. T^t the vertical line 
IIASV be drawn cutting Ox in // 

and the straight line OA' produced m V: and lot the vertical line Jl'VA'V* 
be drawn cutting Ox in 11' and the straight line OA in U. [F is not shown 
on the diagram, because its movements from one part of the diagram to 
another are under discussion: and they could not bo shown without 
drawing a separate diagram for each possible combination of conditions.] 

We obtain then the following results: 

If 00 belong to tlie Normal class, F must lie WTtbin the triangle OAT: 
if to Class I, F must lie in the space yOA K; if to Class II, F may, so far as 
this condition is concerned, lie anyw'here to the loft of li V. 

Similarly, if OE' belong to the Normal class, F must lie Romewhero in the 
spaces OA'H\ V'A'SV: if to Class I, F must lie within the spaces OllAA\ 
yTA'SV; if to Class IT, F may, as far os this condition is concerned, lie 
anywhere to the left of HV, Combining these conditions, we have: 

Firstly, on the supposition that 00 belongs to the Normal class: 

(i) Let OE' belong to the Normal class, then F must lie within the 
triangle OA'H' os. for instance, a; 

(ii) Let OE' belong to Class I, then F may lie anywhere within the 
triangle OAA' as, for instance, aor b: 
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(iU) Let OB' belong to Class 11, tbon F may lio anywhere within the 
triangle OAT as, for mstanoe, a, b or c. 

Secondly, on the supposition that 00 belongs to Class I: 

(i) Let OE' belong to the Normal class, then F may lie an 3 rwher 8 
within the spaces OA'H', V'A'SV, as, for instance, a or d; 

(n) Let OE' belong to Class I, tlien F may he anj^where within the 
spaces OA'A, yTA'SV, as, for instance, a, 6, d or c, 

(in) Let OE' belong to Class II, then F may he anywhere within the 
space yOAV, as, for instance, a, h, r, d, e ot f. 

Thirdly, on the supposition that 00 belongs to Class II. 

(i) Let 0/7 belong to the Noimal class, then F may he anywhere 
within the spaci a OA'H', V'A'SV, as, foi instance, a, d or g, 

(ii) Lot on hr long to Class I, then F may he anywhere within the 
spaces on A A' yTA iSF, as, for inst into, a, h, d, e q or //, 

(ui) Let on belong to Class IT, then F may he anywhere to the left 
of nV, os a, h, c, d, €,J, q or fi 

These results cannot be ret ipitul ited in a short Jhoposition, but they may 
he conveniently displayed thus. 


OE' Normal lies in ^ OA'U' 

„ Class I „ 04'A 

„ Class II „ OWA or OA'T 


00 Noimal lies in /i OAT 
„C\wl „ 

„ Class ir 0X6 or 0^//. 


If 00 belongs to 
Cl iss 

Normal 


I 


ll 


While 0/ belongs to 
Class 

Normal 

1 

II 

Normal 

I 

IT 

Not mal 
1 

TT 


P may move to the 
points 

a 

a orb 
a h OT c 

a OT d 

ff, h, d or p 
a, h c, d, p OT f 
a, d or q 
n, h, I e, q or h 
a, ?, f, r7, t,/, 7 or h 


The amount of cloth exported from E is dimmwhed m every esse Tlio 
rate of interchange is altered iii /’s f ivour in rv(ry case m whuh Os curve 
belongs to the Norm d class or to Cl iss I The amount of hntn is dimin’‘»hod 
in every case in which 0’s curve belongs to the NoT'mal class Positions c 
and / r in be reaclu d only when E s cur\e belongs to Class II, positions g 
and h only when O’b curve bUonga to Class IL 
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